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A Check 


IN spite of the all but universal scramble for self-suffi- 
ciency, the world is still an interdependent whole. That, 
in striking measure, is the lesson of 1937. Nobody could 
read through the reports from the different countries which 
appear on the later pages of this Commercial History 
without being impressed by the broad similarity of the 
pattern that has been followed by economic development 
throughout the world. Even in some of the countries which 
have been at the greatest pains to insulate themselves from 
the outside world, there are signs at the year’s end of 
Movements in sympathy with external currents. 

What, then, is the theme that has been played in so 
many keys, major and minor, and with so many tempi, 
andante and prestissimo? It is a theme of reversal, 
although even now, six weeks after the end of the year, 
it 1s still too early to say whether the reversal is of a major 
character. At the beginning of the year, the economic hori- 
zon seemed to be clearer than at any time since the first 
origins of recovery in 1932 and the title of this introduc- 
tion to last year’s Commercial History was “ Recovery 
Becomes World Wide.” Indeed, voices were not wanting 
(0 speak the word “boom” and to warn of excessively 
tapid progress. These warnings were particularly inspired 
by the breakneck rise in the prices of many commodities, 
especially those likely to be particularly affected by world- 
wide re-armament. President Roosevelt, in fact, thought it 
hecessary to issue an official intimation that the prices of 

durable goods ” were too high. 

_ This commodity boom (the word is hardly an exaggera- 
tion) barely outlived the first quarter of the year. Through- 
out April and May, the “ gold scare ” revealed how slender 
had been the base for the rises in prices, for on nothing 
more than unfounded rumour prices came down almost as 
quickly as they had risen. Moreover, the Stock Exchanges 
of London and New York, which had never shown real 





to Recovery 


strength after the New Year, turned definitely weak. 
These market developments had not affected the main 
current of business activity, which was still buoyant and 
expansive. But there were worse shocks to come. In the 
late summer, for reasons even less explicit and explicable 
than the earlier “gold scare,’ markets turned sharply 
downwards and there were some days in the early autumn 
when the retreat became a rout. This time, moreover, in- 
dustrial activity in the United States was affected, and the 
last two months of the year saw, in that country, a down- 
ward movement of astonishing sharpness. In other coun- 
tries, the check to industry was much less catastrophic. In 
Great Britain it was not until December that the check 
to recovery was generally admitted. 

In every country, then, the year ended on a note of 
questioning. With the exception of some European coun- 
tries, notably France, which were still wrestling with the 
financial legacy of deflation, 1937 was the best year of 
recovery. Even in the United States, the sharp autumn 
recession came so late that most of the indices, on the 
average of the year, were higher than in 1936. But the 
sudden reversal is causing the question to be raised every- 
where whether 1937 must be written down, like 1929, as 
the last year in an expanding cycle, or whether it will 
rather prove to be, like 1907 or 1927, an interruption to be 
followed by a resumption of the previous trend. 

This is not the place for prophecy, and it is only neces- 
sary here to remark that few of the obvious economic 
causes of disequilibrium existing at the beginning of 1930 
are present to-day. The other side of the medal, however, 
is the menacing political situation in Europe and the Far 
East. Will this political factor overthrow the slow progress 
towards economic balance that has been made since 1929? 
Perhaps this introduction next year will be able to supply 
the answer. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


THE past year opened with world production and trade in 
the course of a process of rapid expansion, stimulated by 
a strong upward trend of prices. A vigorous upward move- 
ment carried British business activity far above all previous 
records. The Economist index of business activity advanced 
from 106 (1935= 100) in 1936 to 111 in 1937, an increase 
of 13 per cent. over 1929. Moreover, the number of 
insured persons in employment in the United Kingdom in 
June last year, at 12,327,000, showed an increase of 
696,000 over the corresponding month in 1936 and of 
1,397,000 over 1929. The proportion of insured persons 
unemployed last June, at 10 per cent., was no higher than 
in the corresponding month of 1929. Despite some increase 
in the number of days lost through labour disputes, indus- 
trial relations remained fairly satisfactory and wages 
showed a steady increase. Last summer, however, there 
were signs of hesitancy in recovery. The strong upward 
trend of world production and trade had been arrested and 
commodity prices were again declining. The volume of 
new business began to shrink, and during the last few 
months general business activity tended to decline. 

The trend of business activity since 1929 is indicated in 
the following table : — 


PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS 


Indices of production— 1929 1932 1936 1937 


London and Cambridge Economic Service 
(1924 100) 110-6 84-9 18-0 12941 
Board of Trade (1930 == 100) ... 108-5 90-5 124-6 + 
Output of— 
Coal (Mn. tons) ......... us Se 209 2°9 241 


Pig iron (Mn. tons)......... 7:6 3-6 7°7 8-5 
Steel (Mn. tons) —_— ‘ 9-6 5-3 11-7 12-9 
Rayon varn and waste (Mn. Ibs.) 56-9 72-5 145-3 154-8 
Electricity by Authorised Undertakings (Mn 
DTT cisssceipdiemenenesesees 10,294 12,241 20,220 22,901 
Shipbuilding : tonnage commenced (‘000 tons) 1,650 72 1,081 1,057 
Private motor cars (number) (a).... 182,352 171,243 353,838 389,633 
Index of wage rates (Ministry of Labour) (1924 
DEEN UnchocisdsaksenGrendsstensnsses 98-8 95-9 98-25 102-5¢ 


The Economist Indices of Business Activity (1935 
= 100)— 


Employment, all trades... 98-5 90 105 110-5 
Coal consumption ............. 103 90 104-5 = 108-5* 
Electricity consumption ...... os 68 71-5 112-5 123-5 
Merchandise on railways . 127 86 106-5 116° 
Commercial motors in use 76 86 105-5 111° 
aa 95 94-5 104-5 108 
Building activity .. : 60 57 107 98* 
Iron and steel consumption .. 97 59:5 125 141-5 
Cotton consumption . : 111 94 109-5 115 
Imports of raw materials....... 98-5 84 110-5 118* 
Exports of manufactures ....... 137-5 82 101-5 = 111-5* 
Movement of shipping .......... 108-5 94-5 102 108 
Provincial bank clearings 91 86-5 104 105* 
London bank clearings ... 109 86-5 103-5 102-5* 


Complete Index .............. 98-5 84 106 111* 

* Provisional. + For the first nine months of 1937 the figure was 132-7, as 
compared with 122-5 in the corresponding period of 1936. } Third quarter of 1937 
(a) Year ended September 30t} 


Closer analysis of the trend of business in 1937 reveals 
a number of significant changes. First, the increase in 
defence expenditure, concentrated largely on the metal 
industries, brought about a substantial expansion in 
these trades. For example, The Economist index of 
domestic iron and steel consumption, which showed a 
downward trend during the first four months of the year, 
rose suddenly from 117 (1935=100) in April to 173% in 
December. The rate of steel consumption towards the end 
of the year was about 75 per cent. greater than in 1929. 
Secondly, the marked revival of world production and 
trade during the first half of the year was responsible for 
the rapid recovery in the export industries, which had 
lagged behind the general upward movement. In the second 
quarter of last year, for example, the volume of domestic 
exports was 18 per cent. greater than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. In the summer of last year, how- 
ever, the upward trend of the volume of exports was 
arrested by the deterioration on the world economic front, 
and during the last quarter the trend was actually down- 
wards. As a consequence, the revival of the export trades 
was short-lived. New orders placed with the shipbuilding 
industry tended to decline again, and in the cotton and 
wool textile trades recession became serious. 
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United Kingdom 


A more detailed description of developments in various 
branches of British industry during 1937 will be found in 
Section III of this Commercial History. 


Agriculture 


THE long-term downward trend in the country’s arable 
area, temporarily checked in 1935, was continued last year, 
A further 10,000 acres were returned as permanent grass, 
while some 91,000 acres were lost to agriculture altogether, 
The area of land devoted to wheat, barley and hay was 
rather larger than in 1936, but there was a decline of 
14 per cent. in the acreage under oats. The acreage under 
sugar beet was the smallest since 1932. Root crops in 
general occupied a rather smaller area than in the preceding 
year. 

The weather was not particularly kind to the cereal 
farmer, and yields per acre were again below the ten-year 
averages. The out-turn of wheat was slightly higher than 
in 1936, at 1,393,000 tons, against 1,378,000 tons. The 
barley crop fell, however, from 663,000 tons to 576,000 
tons and the production of oats from 1,080,000 tons to 
938,000 tons. Potatoes gave a higher yield than in the pre- 
ceding year, and the total crop (including seeds and chats, 
as well as ware potatoes) was up by 11 per cent. from 
2,814,000 tons to 3,126,000 tons. Production of other root 
crops was smaller, but more hay was produced than in 
1936, 

In the livestock industry the year was, unhappily, made 
memorable by a severe outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
—the worst since 1923—which dislocated the Christmas 
trade and caused serious losses in the farming community. 
The spread of the disease was checked by the Ministry's 
slaughter policy, and the outbreak now appears to be under 
control. The total number of cattle and sheep in the 
country rose between 1936 and 1937, but the pig popula- 
tion was further reduced. The number of horses on British 
farms suffered a further slight reduction. 

Certain new departures in the sphere of Government 
policy, made or projected in 1937, appear to have been 
dictated, in part at least, by the desire to be self-sufficient 
in time of war. Mr Morrison has placed before Parliament 
proposals designed, inter alia, to increase the fertility of the 
land and to encourage the production of cereals. The 
Government is to offer a subsidy which will have the effect 
of reducing the price of lime and basic slag; it will make 
grants for land drainage and will encourage experiments in 
grass drying. The assistance offered to cereal growers takes 
the form of an extension of the standard price provisions 
of the Wheat Act to cover 36, instead of only 27, million 
cwts. of millable wheat, and of the application of the prin- 
ciple of that Act to oats and barley if prices fall below 
current levels. In the case of these cereals, however, it is 
proposed that the cost should fall directly on the Budget, 
and not, as with wheat, on the consumer. 

The policy represented by the Agricultural Marketing 
Acts appeared last year to be waning in popularity. Thus 
the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Schemes were allowed to 
remain suspended; the interests concerned decided not t0 
proceed with the proposed marketing scheme for sugaf 
beet; and proposals were made to modify the status of the 
Milk Marketing Board. An application by the poultry 
industry for further restrictions on the importation of 
foreign eggs was rejected by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of the Import Duties Advisory Committee. The 
Potato Marketing Board, however, had another successful 
year. 


Overseas Trade 


OvERSEAS trade in 1937 showed the sharpest expansiof, 
so far as the figures of value are concerned, of any of the 
recovery years. Both imports and exports were higher, but 
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i — 
increase of the former was both absolutely and rela- 

ively the larger, and the net excess of imports consequently 

rose to the highest total of the last nine years. The figures 
gre given in the following table : — 


FOREIGN TRADE VALUES 


(£000,000) 

al | — — - 7 — ——— ee — 

} 1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 

| | 
. rae eric bree en ius 
RII svcsesscvssovecnsesesees {1200-8 | 731-4 | 756-0 | 847-8 |1,029-0 
British Exports .........4.. 729°3 | 396: 0 a 425:8 | 440+7 521 6 
ReCXPOTtS oo .ceceeerseereeee 109°7 | = 51: 55-3 60°8 75:2 

Total Exports ......... 839:0 | 447-2 | 481-1 | 501-3 596-8 

pacess of Imports over | j | | | 
SE dausconavorinciveens | 381-8 284-2 | 275-9 | 346°4 | 432-3 


: 
A large part of the increase in values, however, was due 
9 rises in the prices both of imports and of exports. 
According to the Board of Trade estimates, the volume of 
imports rose by 6.2 per cent. and that of British exports 
by 9.5 per cent., while the increases in average values 
were 14.2 per cent. and 8.1 per cent. respectively. The 
increase in the volume of imports of the different cate- 
gories, in comparison with 1936, was 1.6 per cent. in food, 
drink and tobacco, 8.9 per cent. in raw materials and 
umanufactured articles, and 14.1 per cent. in manufac- 
ures. The corresponding figures for British exports were 
60, 9.6 and 10.1 per cent. respectively. 

The second table gives figures for 1929 and the last 
three years of imports and exports in the three main 
categories of trade: — 


(£000,000) 














, on 
| 1929 | 1935 } 1936 1937 
| Re- ne Re- i. | Re Tavsual 22 — 
tained)" );,_ | tained oo | tain ned| : tain ed Ex. 
Im ao | ee | im Im- 
ports | POTS | ports | POTS | ports ports | ports | Ports 
| j | 
a | | | | ! | | | 
tobacce | 509-5 55-7 | 343-4) 31-6) 371-0 35°6)1419-2 | 38°8 
inmaanu-} ' | | 
factured | 285-3; 78-9) 182-9) 52-8 215-2} 51-3) 278-4] 64-7 
Atticles = wholly or | ! } 
mainly manufactured | 305-5 573-8 171-6} 328-8) 197-5 404°8 


340-9; 250-3 | 


! i 


It will be seen that each one of the six categories shows a 
large proportionate increase, the smallest being in British 
exports of food, drink and tobacco. There was an all- 
round increase in most important categories of imports, 
especially in the raw materials for the metal-using indus- 
tes. Thus imports of iron ore and scrap rose from 5.0 
million tons in 1935 and 7.0 million tons in 1936 to 7.8 
million tons in 1937. Imports of raw textile materials were 
also substantially higher, and the quantity of crude petro- 
leum imported reached a new high level. 

The volume of exports under certain important heads is 
shown in the following table : — 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


(000’s omitted) 


} 
1929 | 1935 1936 | 1937 
| 


Coal, Iron and Sted rman | 
Coal 60,267 | 


i 
lest uhiathsvascgnananunne ons | 38,714 i, 34,519 40,352 
Railway materials............... te ons | 610 161 | "209 208 
Total iron and steel mamufactures | 
tons 4,380 2,312 2, _ 2,576 
IR ss coscascasancossevase tons 562 384 438 
tives (complete aad parts) 
tons 40° 16 18 17 
Motor vehicles and chassis..number 42 72 89 105 
Textile Goods 
Cotton ST icin ete nie Ibs. 166,638 141,675 150,935 159,099 
Cotton piece goods...thows. sq. yd 3,672 1,949 1,917 1,922 
Ss ccniisinissntcessivecce Ibs. | 92.737 55,930 52,133 40,162 
Woollen and worsted yarns ... Ibs. 46,696 40,816 37,149 $2,311 
foollen and worsted tissues sq. yds. 155,467 109,665 117, 920 122,835 
en piece goods............ sq. yds. | 71,540 77,163 88,728 83,143 
iibicecisree i ae a 





* Complete “_—  °#° & © 


Coal exports have more than recovered the losses due 
to the cessation of trade with Italy during the Sanctions 
Period, and the exports of metal products show a gratifying 
expansion. Some of the textile categories, however, have 
not done so well. In general, there was an apparent ten- 
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dency towards decline in the volume of British exports in 
the closing months of the year, and this may have been 
due, at least in part, to the fact that the average prices of 
British exports were rising at the end of the year at a faster 
rate than the prices of imports. 

During the year assistance has continued to be given to 
the export trades by the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment. The aggregate value of contracts and policies issued 
by the Department in the period April lst to Decem- 
ber 31st reached an amount of £26,177,906, as compared 
with £18,243,932 for the corresponding period of 1936-37. 
During the year the Department has been placed on a 
permanent basis. The scope of its facilities has been con- 
siderably extended and the limit of the guarantees which 
may be outstanding has been increased from £26 millions 
to £50 millions. 


Industrial Profits 

THAT industrial profits would rise was a foregone con- 
clusion in a year when The Economist’s Business Activity 
Index reached the highest level since its computation first 
began. But the extent of the increase in earnings actually 
achieved in 1937 was surprising and significant, seeing 
that recovery began as long ago as in 1933, and that some 
slackening of tempo might have been expected in its later 
phases. The following table summarises the results of our 
analysis of the reports of a large sample of British com- 


panies, published in the course of every calendar year since 
1925:— 


CompANY ReEpoRTS PUBLISHED IN CALENDAR YEARS 1925-37} 


Total Profits® 





| } 
| | “ Chain’ 
, a ee pe a Index 

1 mmMpanie’ 92 
ae | a Current Year's | zs sxe Com (1928 <= 10+) 

| | Reports | ceding Year | 

Pe ee | j 

| | £ Mn. | £ Mn. | 
aia ati 1,490 | 155-0 142-6 90-4 
tas 1,572 174:9 164-5 96-1 
+: ees 169-4 174-7 93-3 
ahaa. 1,709 179-6 167-6 100-0 
1929 1,770 194-7 j 194-6 100-0 
1930 1,932 197-5 198-8 99-4 
1931 2,009 160-1 206-6 77-1 
1932 1,998 143-3 175-0 | 63+] 
1933 1,945 141-4 140-8 | 63-4 
1934 | 1,975 168-8 144-8 73-9 
1935 2,116 j 203-2 1753 | 85°7 
1936 | 2,186 | 239-1 212-2 96-5 
1937 2,279 281-4 240-3 113-2 


* After debenture interest. 


There is a considerable time lag in these figures. Nearly 
70 per cent. of the profits in last year’s sample were re- 
ported before June 30th and were largely earned before 
March 31st last. A more useful idea of the trend of profits 
attributable mainly to operations within the calendar year 
may be obtained by detailed examination of the companies 
whose reports were issued in the last quarter of 1937. The 
following table shows that the profits of these “ Fourth 
Quarter Companies ” have risen from 3.2 per cent. of their 
total share capital in 1931 to 13.2 per cent. in 1937, and 
that the rate of increase, both absolute and relative, was 
greater last year than in either 1935 or 1936:— 


ProFits oF ‘‘FouRTH QUARTER” CoMPANIES, 1929-37 








} 


Change Total 








) ‘ ¢ 
Reports Issued No. of a since Preference yo 
during Fourth Com- (after deb preceding ‘ and Ps 
Juarter anies : F year (same rdinary 
. . interest) | companies) | Capital Capital 
{ } 

pie we % f % 
1929 vestssessseee | 420 | 93,404,593 + 1:4 323,129,955 10:3 
1930... bes 509 32,174,677 —18-1 392,547,000 8-2 
1931 | aza- | 12'292'859 | 53-9 | 3asiasiie2s | = 3-2 
EE) Sncheaeeacwunsn . 472 17,443,104 — 2-9 425,066,882 4-1 
1933 464 21,116,780 +30-3 410,816,381 6-1 
1934 468 28,611,449 +32-9 401,504,146 7:1 
1935 485 33,561,979 +16-9 377,470,062 &-9 
1935 . | 496 42,134,767 | +15-2 | 395,408,899 10-6 
1937. |} 549 | 57,436,059 | +20-2 | 434,822,726 |} 13-2 





Our next table discloses that although the average rate 
of dividend paid by “ fourth quarter ” companies on their 


ordinary capital was higher in 1937 than in 1929, the pre- 
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depression year, the proportion of total earnings distributed 
in dividends of all kinds was much lower than in 1929: — 


Division oF PRoFIts (FOURTH QUARTER COMPANIES) 





Rate of Payment on Each Class 


Proportion of Total 
of Capual 


Profits* (= 100) 

















| 
} 
Reports a | Po 
issued l | | 
during ; Put to | . 
Fourth Paid | Paid | @essewe | | Earned | Paid 
Quarter in in or | Deben- | Prefer- for on 
Pref. Ord. | “ Carried] ture ence Ordt- Ordi- 
Div. | Div. [Forward "| nary nary 
oF “ua es a — 
7. eee 16-0 | 66-0 | 18-0 5-29 4:7 | 13-5 | 10-6 
BED wsecccone 21-9 | 60-2 | 17:9 | 5-19 4°5 10-3 | 8-4 
1931 .........] 43-1 | 76-9 |Dr.20-0 5-18 | 3-8 29 | 39 
Se 32-4 | 75-4 |Dr. 7-8 | 5°16 | 3:6 4 | 4-9 
1933 ; 23-4 | 64-3 | 12-3 | 5-04 | 32 | 62 5-2 
1934 | 19-6 59-9 |; 20-5 4:95 | 3:7 | 9-9 6-8 
1935 ; | 55-2 | 25-8 4:84 | 4:5 | 11-6 | 7-9 
1936 17-5 | 53-5 29-0 | 4:75 | 4-9 | 14-2 9-2 
1937 | 15-7 51-6 | 32-7 | 4°59 5-4 | 18-2 11-2 
* After debenture interest 
ones . we ee 
These companies held back about one-third of their 


entire profits in 1937. For every £100 paid out in deben- 
ture interest and preference dividend they put £130 back 
into their reserves. The sums ploughed back last year were 


equal almost to the entire profits of the depressed year, 


The tendency of finance towards increasing self-sufiici- 
ency is one whose implications need careful thought by 
economists and investors alike. In America recent taxation 
has sought deliberately to hamper it; in Great Britain no 
difficulties have been put in its way <¢ ay de 
velopment has been significantly rapid. For 
market its repercussions may be far-reaching. 


s 





ana ete lat aaah 
and its iatter-day ae- 


the capital 


Commodity Prices 
THE striking advance in commodity prices in the second 
half of 1936, due to world recovery, currency devaluation 
and re-armament, continued apace in 1937 until March 
Speculation and fear of shortages combined with rising 
civil and defence demand to raise some prices to record 
levels; and the complete Economist index of wholesale 
prices neared the level of 1929. After March, however, 
there was an accelerating downward trend; production 
was Clearly keeping pace with demand, and stocks were 
slowly rising. Business recession developed in the United 
States; and after March commodity prices fell even faster 
than they had risen in the first part of the year, actually 
closing in December below the level of December, 1936. 
The movement of our indices has been as follows : — 


1927 = 100 





Dat , 1 
éat } 
Average, 1929 } ) 2 95-¢ 5 ! 
a 0 64-4 A 6 ].f 77 ‘ 
; I! / 7 f } } >] AN f id } 
193 ? 6 49-2 / 62-6 
19° 7 0-9 77 ( / ] 
4 i ij f ] ‘ 

1935 69-9 | GO-6 57-0 79 74°8 GR+4 

1936 76-9 | 61-1} 61-8 84:6} 78:2] j 

937 | 90:6 | 67-4| 67-9 | 103-7 | 84:0) 82 
| | j | | | 

End Dec. 1931} 69-0 | 65-7 52-8 | 76-7 66-2 65-8 
,, Dec. 1932} 63-1 | 60-0 48-6 73:9 | 61-9} 61-1 
, Dec. 1933} 64:5} 56-7] 53-3] 77-4] 68-1] 63-9 
,, Dec. 1934} 69-9} 60-2 54-5 | 75-8 | 69-4 66:1 
Dec. 1935} 71-9] 61-7] 61-7] 82-3) 78-2] 71-4 
Dec. 1936; 86-4] 65-6! 67-5 | 95-4] 81-2 79-3 
» Jan. 1937) 88-3 | 67-8| 69-2] 97-2] 82-2] 81-0 
» Feb. o» | 87-5 68-6 68-9 105-4 | 82.9 32-3 
,, Mar. | 93-01 70-4 74-2 | 113-2 87-0 87-2 
, Apr. ,, | 92-2! 69-7] 74-3] 105-5 | 87-1] 85-7 
, May ,,| 93-6] 68-6] 73-2] 110-0] 86-7] 86-2 
» gee .,, | ‘Sts 67-5 70:7 | 106-5 | 86-1 | 84:3 
» july ,, | 92-6] 67-2} 70-7] 108-6 | 85-6) 84-7 
» Aug. ,, | $0°8 66-1 | 68-2; 107-1 | 85-2 83.2 
» Sept. ,, | 888] 67-6} 65:3 | 103-5 | 84-1 81:6 
, Oct. ,, | 90-6] 67-5} 62-0] 97-5] 81-7 79:7 
» Nov. ,, | 87-8} 64:3] 58-9] 95-9] 79-3| 77-0 
ee o« | BOe7Z 63-0; 59-7 |; 93-5 79°7 77°2 


} 
| 
' 

| } 
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During the year, there was a decline of some two Points 
in the complete index and in the component indices for 
minerals, other foods and miscellaneous commodities, U 
to March the complete index gained eight points ang 
afterwards lost ten. The movement of the other compo- 
nent indices differed in degree from the general pattern: 
textiles, after advancing nearly seven points up to April 
receded fifteen in eight months; but cereals and meat lost 
only three of the seven points gained up to May. When the 
year closed, although stocks had generally risen, they were 
still comparatively low, and only in cotton and coffee was 
Output distinctly ahead of demand. 

The following table shows the movement of our index 
number converted into a percentage of the average level 
during the last pre-war year: — 


1913 = 100 


Cereals| Min- | Miscet- | Com- 


} } 
} ( 
Date and | ther | secel- | sete 
F Ataat¢ | Foods | tiles | erals | laneous| plete 
} svicat } | Index 
{ i | 
| A ee —— i 
: ee eee. eee. ee ee ale 
verage, 1929 | 135°6 | 136-8 141-9 | 116-2 112-3 27.9 
1930 | 113-4 | 122-9] 99-1 | 101-6 | 101-5 | 106-8 
1931 | 96-1 | 104-1| 77-0} 88-9 | 85-3 | 89.3 
932 5-4} 99-6 7 | 88-6 | 77-1 | 86+] 
1935 90-1 I3+§ (7-6 | IS*D | S17 | BEB 
1934 96°7 | 94-0 | 83-2 | *o i 85-7 } 90°+3 
1935 97°8 | 9 5 | 87-38 | YY 1 | 93-1} 94:3 
1936 if mn) G7 +3 | 95-2 102-9 | 7-44 100+] 
1937 | 126:8 | 107-3 | 104-6 | 126-0 | 104-5 | 113°5 
nd June, 1933 5 92-4) 83-1] 98-5 | 84-9 89-5 
| 
I | 90-2 0-2} 82-1] 94-1] 84-8! 87.9 
] l $4, 95-7 93-4 81-5 | 3-6 | $6-] 89-7 
De » | 97-9] 95-8} 84-0] 92-2] 86-4] 90-9 
Ju 1935' 95-8 94-2 | 85-4 95-7 93-4 99.9 
LD. 7 100-6 8-3 | 95-0] 100-1 97-3 8-2 
June 1936, 98-2] 93-8|] 91-4] 98-2] 96-9) 95-9 
Dex ; 120-9 104-5 103-9 | 116-0 101-1 109+] 
June 1937) 127-6 | 107-6 | 108-9 | 129-5 | 107-1 | 116-0 
Dex , | 126-9 | 100-4} 91-9} 113-6 99-2 | 106-2 
| ' | } 


The component indices for textiles and miscellaneous 
mmumodities have again fallen below the 1913 level. 
Cereals and meat and minerals in December were still 
markedly above the pre-war figure, while the complete 
index stood over six points above the 1913 average. 


The next table shows the quarterly movements of our 
index of the sterling wholesale prices of certain primary 
products, together with the quarterly changes in our index 
of dollar wholesale prices of the same products (i.e. gold 


prices up to March, 1933, and thereafter dollar prices): — 


(September 18, 1931 100) 
terling Price Dollar Prices 
1931 imary | t 

) 117-1 94-4 
1932 

I aS 109-3 6°9 
1933 

I 7 113-9 119-8 
1934 

farch 2 121-4 127-5 

» 290 123-4 133-9 

r 26 125-7 149-0 
1935 

nuary 2 123-7 154-5 

rch 27 123-3 147-6 

june 19 125-6 144-2 

Septem! 25 131-3 148-6 
1936 

ua l J 14 5 

25 133-9 144-3 

sc mnieains 2 147-0 

t } 3() 4-5 159-6 

1) em he ‘) 163-9 187-3 
19 7 

\ h 31 181-9 199-7 

june 30 165-9 176°8 

ptember 22 ; 164-0 166°3 

December 29 144-3 135-3 


In 1936 sterling prices fell further behind dollar prices. 
Last year, however, after remaining substantially in arreaf 
in the first six months, sterling prices fell much Jess than 
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dollar prices in the last two quarters, and in December 
took the lead for the first time since 1933. 

The following table shows the annual movement in each 
group of Lhe Lconomist index since 1930:— 


YEARLY AVERAGE (1924 = 100) 


1930 1931 1932 19331934 1935 1936 1937 

Cereals and meat 70-9 60-1 59-7 56-3 60-4 61-2 67-3 79-4 
Other foods ......... 72°3 61-2 58-6 55-0 55-3 56-8 57-3 63+2 
eee . 47-1 36-6 35-9 37:2 39-5 41°7 45:2 49-7 
EDs) sv sreen es 70:0 61-2 61-0 64-7 64-3 66°8 70-9 86-9 
Miscellaneous ...... 77:3 64°8 58-6 62-1 65-2 70°8 74:0 79-5 
Complete index 67:0 56-1 54-0 54-5 56-7 59: 2 62-9 71-3 


Only minera! 
of 1930. 


s have recovered and exceeded the price level 


MONEY AND BANKING 


The Money Market 


THe history of the Money Market during 1937 can almost 
be summed up in a single sentence. Money continued to be 
cheap, and tne authorities wished it to remain so. While 
the fall in gilt-edged prices in the early part of the year 
indicated a iuriher slight rise in the long-term rate of 
interest, short-term rates were steadily kept low. Nor was 
the slightest difliculty experienced in maintaining the cheap 
money policy. Ample gold reserves, the relief of the Bank 
of England trom any liability to sell gold on demand, and 
the powers of varying the fiduciary note issue and switching 
gold at will between the Bank of England and the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account, have all given the authorities 
control over the internal credit base and monetary system. 

The Money Market equally maintained its new voluntary 
rules of procedure. ‘The clearing banks continued to lend 
at fixed rates—4 per cent. against bills eligible for redis- 
count at the Bank, # per cent. against 1 per cent. Treasury 
bonds and equivalent collateral, and 1 per cent. against 
other bonds. ‘The banks similarly refrained from buying 
“hot” es bills, but, except in June and December, 
were free buyers of all other ‘Treasury bills at 4 per cent. 
This set the pace for other phases of the market’s acti- 
vity. Outside lenders, viz. those other than the clearing 
banks, lent at 4 per cent. against bills and 1 per cent. 
against bonds. Three months’ bank bills were dealt in 
usually at 43-4; per cent. with the emphasis often on the 
lower rate. ‘he climax came in December, when, contrary 
to their normal practice, several clearing banks continued 
buying bills right through the month and, for the first time 
since the War, the market passed the turn of the year 
without any borrowing at the Bank of England. 

Interest, indeed, attached less to the efficacy of the 
machinery for maintaining cheap money than in the method 
of its operation. he year’s chief monetary features were 
the further growth in the note circulation, the gold scare, 
the April issue of National Defence Bonds, and the flight 
of capital from France which persisted during most of the 
year. 

The increase in the note circulation was met mainly by 
a policy of neutralisation. As notes pass into the hands 
of the public, two direct consequences follow. First the 
Bank of England’s reserve is depleted, and next the clearing 
banks lose cash. The latter is remedied by the Bank 
acquiring fresh securities, which are placed in the banking 
department. The aim here is to keep the total resources 
of the banking department constant, by offsetting changes 
in securities against changes in the reserve. This aim was 
successfully achieved last year. If, however, the reserve 
itself needs replenishing, the only remedies are either fresh 
gold purchases by the Bank or an increase in the fiduciary 
hote issue. ‘Thus a temporary seasonal increase of £20 
millions was made in the fiduciary note issue between mid- 
November, 1937, and mid-January, 1938, to take care of 
the Christmas currency withdrawals. 

During 1937 the Bank only bought some £13 millions of 
gold—mainly during the gold scare of the late spring, 
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when, for a relatively short period, there was talk of a 

“ surfeit ” of gold in the world, and a temporary flight from 
gold was started. At that time the authorities had to sup- 
port the London bullion market. At the end of 1937 the 
Exchange Equalisation Account had relieved itself by 
selling 265 millions of gold to the Bank, while at mid- 
summer the Account was enlarged by £200 millions. Thus 
most of the gold bought by the authorities, both during the 
gold scare and on the many occasions when support had to 
be given to the franc, passed into the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account. During the six months to September 30th, 
the Account acquired £92.6 millions of gold, against only 
£20.7 millions by the Bank. These accounts are based on 
a valuation at 140s. per ounce, whereas the increase shown 
in the Bank return is based on a price of 85s. per ounce. 

Defence borrowing had no noticeable effect upon the 
market. Most of the £100 millions of National Defence 
Bonds were initially taken up by the public departments, 
which for a time at least thrust part of the onus of defence 
borrowing upon the money market. On the other hand, 
actual defence expenditure has so far been covered mainly 
out of revenue, for the financial year’s deficit to December 
31st last was only £33 millions greater than the comparable 
deficit of the previous year. Thus only £33 millions of 
last April’s Defence Bond issue has had to be taken up by 
the general body of investors, to relieve the money market 
of any share in the financing of the new defence expendi 
ture through an increase in the floating debt. Actually 
tender issues of Treasury bills increased only i £13 
millions during the calendar year 1937. That ote tively 
insignificant movement may be due to _ half-a-dozen 
different causes, including notably the operation of th 
Exchange Equalisation Account. aoe is no evidence that 
defence expenditure thrust any new burden upon the money 
market. 

Thus 1938 was another year of cheap money, maintained 
by efficient machinery and helped by the reversal of the 
movement towards higher commodity prices, which early in 
the year threatened to have far-reaching repercussions. 


} 
Bank Clearings 
THE 1937 returns of London and Provincial bank clearings 
show a higher aggregate degree of activity than in the 
previous years, but if they are analysed quarter by quarter 
they illustrate very clearly the downward trend of business 
during the closing months of the year. 


1935 1936 1937 
£ million) 
Town CleAringS —.....ccececees 32,444 35,039 36,719 
Metropolitan clearings...... 1,887 2,040 2,162 
Country clearings ......... 3,229 3,538 3,805 
Total, London clearings ... 37,560 40,617 42 686 
Provincial clearings ......... 1,283 1,394 1,472 


London clearings for the first quarter of 1937 were 14.8 
per cent. greater than in 1936. The second quarter was 
nearly as good, but the third quarter showed definite signs 
of hesitancy, while the fourth quarter’s total registered a 
drop of 7.9 per cent. below the previous year. This decrease 
was mainly in town clearings, which are largely governed 
by the degree of activity on the Stock Exchange. Still the 
fourth quarter’s totals for metropolitan and country clear- 
ings did not compare at all favourably with those of the 
earlier quarters. Provincial clearings for the final quarter 
of the year were also disappointing, except in Sheffield, 
Hull and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The Foreign Exchanges 

THE year 1937 opened so quietly in the London market 
that early in February brokerage charges were reduced, 
on the ground that business was being lost to Paris and 
other centres. The franc was still firmly pegged at 
Frs. 105.15, though it presented an obvious attraction 


to the bears at that rate, and in February France obtained 
further aid in the form of the French railways’ £40 millions 
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sterling credit. The New York rate stood at about $4.90, 
and guilders and Swiss francs were firm. 

In March came the first of the year’s series of French 
changes. The penal taxation on repatriation exchange 
profits was repealed, the French Exchange Control was 
overhauled, the franc was unpegged, and a new exchange- 
guaranteed Defence Loan was issued. ‘he franc at once 
slipped to Frs. 108, and during the gold scare, which be- 
gan a few weeks later, the new French Control quietly 
allowed the franc to slip again to Frs. 111, this being 
the bottom limit of the 1936 devaluation. 

Meanwhile, the rise in commodity prices during the 
early part of the year had reached the point where it began 
to threaten the stability of the sterling area. The firmness 
of the Argentine peso, due to Argentina’s enhanced ex- 
ports, was a move in the right direction. On the other 
hand, Sweden became restive at the rise in sterling prices, 
and a movement developed in favour of an appreciation of 
the krona against the pound. As matters turned out, the 
commodity boom broke before the movement gained much 
force, and all that happened was that those who had specu- 
lated on its success were badly nipped. 


In April came the gold scare, the break in commodities 
and securities on both sides of the Atlantic, and the be- 
ginning of the downward slide from the peak of the trade 
cycle. The gold scare itself caused the dollar to strengthen 
to $4.89, as hoarders were moving out of gold and into 
dollars, while the authorities were having to support the 
bullion market. Later in the year, however, weakness in 
Wall Street caused a flight from American securities with 
a corresponding weakness of the dollar. 

At the end of June, M. Blum’s Government fell, and 
with it the “ Auriol” franc. A fresh devaluation took 
place, which sent sterling up to Frs. 132. The Banque de 
France’s gold was also revalued for a second time, and 
the resulting profit was used to constitute a fund for sup- 
porting the Rentes market. August was a good month for 
the franc, while the dollar weakened to $4.99 under the 
influence of Japanese sales of gold for dollars, the dollar 
afterwards being spent all over the world. In September, 
however, came yet another break in the franc, sterling 
this time rising to Frs. 147. 

October and November were good months for the franc 
and bad months for the dollar. The first Chautemps 
Government was then commanding some measure of confi- 
dence, while the weakness of Wall Street and the autumn 
business recession inspired no confidence in the United 
States. There was, in fact, during early November, a new 
scare that the American price of gold was going to be 
raised as a cure for the business setback, and this caused 
a flight of funds from dollars into gold. Meanwhile, France 
arranged new credits in Holland and Switzerland, and so 
was able to repay the sterling credit of £40 millions 
arranged early in the year. There was also a firm repatria- 
tion movement of capital back to France. The result was 
that the French Control replenished their gold and foreign 
exchange resources to some extent, though—unwisely as 
it turned out in 1938—they handed over Frs. 3,000 
millions of gold to the Banque de France. December was 
a fairly quiet month, but the franc developed new signs 
of weakness, which were a forecast of the new crisis of 
January, 1938. 

During the autumn, guilders were firm and Swiss francs 
steady. Belgas weakened at the time of M. van Zeeland’s 
resignation. Portugal removed the last vestige of her ex- 
change restrictions. On the other hand, in November 
Brazil abandoned her previous coffee regulation policy, and 
for the moment appeared to be freeing exchange deal- 
ings. A new series of regulations were issued, however, 
at the end of the year, which involved the blocking of 
foreign-owned milreis balances. 

Sterling itself preserved an even tenor, any possible 
consequences of the year’s adverse trade balance being 
completely masked by international capital movements. 
Owing to such events as the gold scare, the American 
setback, and above all the weakness of the franc, there 
was a further large influx of funds into England. To 
enable the authorities to cope with this, the Exchange 
Equalisation Account had to be enlarged at midsummer 
by a further £200 millions. It was simultaneously decided 
to publish twice a year, with a time-lag of three months, 
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the total gold holdings of the Exchange Accounts, Two 
such statements have so far been issued : — 


BRITISH MONETARY GOLD STOCKS 


: ; Intervening 
Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Change 
Quantity (million fine ounces) 

Bank of England ............. 73:8 76-8 + 3-0 
Iexchange Account....... : 26:7 39°9 13-2 
TS Se sesacs ee 116-7 1. 16-9 

Value (£{ millions : at 140s. per 

jine Ounce) ° 

Bank of England .............. 516°9 537-6 1. 20-7 
Exchange Account............. 186°7 279°3 t+ 92°6 
ai cpa aR ois 703-6 $16°9 + 113-3 

Bank of England (f millions 
valued at statutory price)... 313-7 326-4 12+) 


The increase in British gold stocks during the inter- 
vening six months is marked, and the total size of those 
stocks on September 30th was very great. 


Gold Output and Movements 


THE following table shows world gold production during 
each of the past two years. The returns of South Africa, 
Canada and Australia are substantially accurate, but the 
American and miscellaneous returns are estimates, ‘and the 
Russian returns are based on something closely resembling 
guesswork : — 
‘housand fine ounces 
1936 1937 
11,339 11,741 
5,400 5,950 
3,735 4,055 
3,714 4,000 
1,160 1,290 
7,650 8,200 


South Africa 
LeJeune. 
Canada 
U.S.A. 
Australia 
Other Countries 


Total 32,998 35,236 

In round figures these totals agree closely with the 
Union Corporation’s revised estimates of 32,960,000 and 
35,400,000 ounces for the two years. The increase in total 
production was 6.8 per cent. of the 1936 total. 

Gold movements during 1937 were very complex. There 
was the dishoarding movement during the gold scare of 
the late spring and a counter-movement during the dollar 
scare of November. Another important factor was the 
increased Russian output and export, much of which 
suddenly came on the market at the time of the gold scare. 
Meanwhile, the flight of funds from France continued 
during most of the year, but was partially reversed in 
October and November. Thus substantial changes occurred 
in ownership of gold, either by transfers of earmark or 
physical movements. The United States continued to sell 
gold to China in exchange for silver, while Japan lost gold 
heavily to the United States as part of her efforts to 
finance the war. Finally, Argentina repatriated from 
London that portion of her gold reserves which previously 
had been lodged there. 

The next table gives movements of gold bullion into 
and out of Great Britain, according to countries of origin 
and destination : — 


GoLtp BULLION IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


{ millions) 


( 
| 1936 1937 


Inet Exports 


— 


Net Exports 











| Imports Exports | (4.) oF Imports Exports (+) or 
| From To |Imports (—) From o Imports fan} 
| 

India ..... | 24-6 24:6 13-3 — 13:3 
South Afri 84:7 84:7 79:9 — 79:9 
Australia 5-3 5:3 4°3 — 43 
Canada .. 0-5 0:5 0:5 ; — 05 
Germany... 5-2 0:5 4:7 10-0 0:8 92 
Holland 2-6 6:7 + 41 1°5 5-1 4+ 36 
France 156°3 4:1 152-2 115-9 3:6 112°3 
Belgium ; | 2-4 5-5 3-1 2:4 7:3 + 49 
Switzerland | 2-9 3-8 + O-9 1:5 4:8 4 23 
Russia..... | . 40-4 ane — 40°4 
United States..... 1-3 56:1 54:8 1-0 168-8 | 4 167°8 
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Movements of gold, so far as they affected Great 
Britain, are shown in the following tables : — 


Exports 


British Go_tp IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
>pecie 
Bullion Foreign Coin British Coin 
1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 
£ millions £ millions £ millions 
Imports 304-6 290-2 6:2 2:8 3°6 2:2 
80-1 210-7 3°38 2:4 2°7 2:4 


Import surplus 224-5 79°5 2:4 0-4 0-9 0-2 

The main changes between 1935 and 1936 were: first, 
the advent of Russian gold to London, and then the much 
greater outflow to the United States. ‘This latter movement 
was concentrated in the four months March to June, inclu- 
sive, that is, in the period covering the gold scare. During 
the whole of the year, official support was given to the 
London bullion market, the authorities buying at the time 
of the gold scare and supplying the market with its needs 
at other times. The price, whether premium or discount 
against the American shipping price, was fixed in such a 
way as to keep the market on an even keel and to dis- 
courage any rush either into or out of gold. Probably most 
of the countries adhering to the Tripartite Agreement co- 
operated in giving this support, as an obvious way of 
preventing gold movements from upsetting the exchanges. 
The United States’ heavy acquisitions during the gold 
scare may indicate the extent of the American share in this 
support. 

The final table shows the gold holdings of central banks 
and Governments, so far as they are disclosed every month. 
Less frequent disclosures, such as those of the British 
Exchange Equalisation Account, are excluded from the 
tables. The British Exchange Account holdings amounted 
t0 $910 millions on March 31st and to $1,396 millions 
on September 30th. No returns of Italian gold holdings 
have been issued since March, 1937, and so the March 
return is repeated for the later months: — 











Gotp Horprnés oF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS 
($ millions) 
1937 (end of Month) | january | March | June ‘aed November 
— rc nail — — as 

England | 2,584 2,584 2,689 | 2,689 2,689 
United States | 11,358 | 11,574 121318 12'741 12'774 
France...... : | 2,846 | 2,846 2,722 | 2,428 2,564 
Germany | "97 27 28 | 28 | 28 
Holland . "| 558 «| 626 | 848 862 940 
Belgium a | 625 | 619 625 590 570 
Switzerland | 657. | 657 | 635 612 644 
BE cevecossee 208 | 208 208 | 208 | 208 
Sweden... 240 «(| 241 | 242 | 243 244 
Norway 98 | 98 | 8s. | 86 | 86 
China . 9 | 12 16 | 55 | 55* 
Japan . 466 | 456 | 443 | 261 261* 


* October 


The causes of many of the changes shown in the table 
have already been discussed. On balance, the maldistribu- 
tion of the world’s monetary gold remains as pronounced 
as it was a year ago. England, the United States and 
Holland have gained, while France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Norway and Japan have lost gold. The preponderance of 
the American gold stocks is even more marked than before. 


INVESTMENT 
New Capital Issues 


THE pace of new issue business became less active in 
1937 compared with the previous year. The total of new 
money involved in the year’s public issues declined from 
£255.7 millions in 1936 to £251.6 millions in 1937, re- 
Presenting 68 per cent. of the £369.1 millions raised in 
1928, compared with 69 per cent. in 1936. The year’s 
Public offers are analysed, according to the status of the 
borrowers, in the table at the head of the next column. 


It will be seen that Government borrowing has again 
Stepped into first place among British issues. The figures 
include the £100 millions of National Defence bonds 
issued in April. Home corporation issue activity was 
rather higher than the public offer figures suggest, for the 
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latter take no account of the numerous conversion opera- 
tions on behalf of British corporations made during the 
year. These are covered in a later table. During the first 





ToTAL BORROWING BY DIRECT PUBLIC OFFER 
(Million £) 



































» . j 
| British 
| 
"Tan | - . - Total — 
Years mpire | Foreign; 1928 
| Govern a Others Total | Issues | "i090 
| ment | heat Home | | 
slnacania } Dcsdachidicige i teaetiiatad — 
MON a... 65-4 8-3 | 124-3 | 198-0 | 61-0 | 26-2 | 285-2 7 
1990 ...... 65-6 41-7 | 63-3 | 170-6 | 61-4 | 35-8 | 267-8 3 
1991 ...... 10-7 8-0 35°8 54-5 | 38-5 9-1 | 102-1 28 
1982 ...... 102-7 | 28-8 31-6 | 163-1 25°5 0-3 | 188-9 1 
1933 ...... 150-8 | 24:5 34-9 | 210-2 | 29-2 5-4 | 244-8 66 
1934 ...... 44-1 36-1 57°5 | 137-7 | 29-9 1-5 | 169-1 46 
1096 ...... 0 51-1 81-6 220-7 | 15-2 0-2 | 236-1 64 
1936 ...... | 60-2 79°5 90-6 | 230-3 | 24-7 0-7 | 255-7 69 
1937...... | 95-8 | 43-7 | 84-7 -2 | 21-1 | 6-3 | 251-6] 68 
' 








* Including county and public board loans. 


part of the year a considerable number of small industrial 
prospectuses appeared, but it is significant that the total 
for “ other British issues,” in which they are included, was 
lower than in 1936. Direct issues by Empire countries 
show a small reduction, but the Foreign Transactions 
Advisory Committee allowed a slightly larger amount of 
foreign borrowing to pass the barrier. 

In our second table we give our new computation of 
total borrowing by both public and private offers, in- 
cluding issues in respect of which permission to deal 
has been obtained. Under this heading, for instance, is 
included the £463 millions of Redemption Stock in which 
dealings began last August. The increase under home cor- 
porations is small, since permission to deal cannot be 
sought in respect of issues totalling more than £250,000. 
The very substantial amount of new capital which is 
raised, particularly by established companies, without 
appeal to the public capital market is illustrated by the 
total of £199.1 millions under non-Government British 
borrowing, though this figure was one-third lower than in 
1936. Details are given below : — 


TOTAL BORROWING, INCLUDING STOCK EXCHANGE ‘‘ PERMISSION 
To DeEaL” 


(Million £) 


British | 











| 

| | 

| } 
Calendar | | Empire } Foreign | Total 
? Home | | Issues 

Years Govern- | | | Total | | 

‘meat | Compora-| Others | pHome | 

tions® | } ae | | 

i ee ee a ee 

Se nbaxns } 60-2 | 82-1 306-1 448-4 | 33-8 | 11-7 493-9 
1937 . | 143-1 | 45°3 199-1 387-5 | 63-4 | 7-1 458-0 





° Including county and public board loans. 
In the third table we show the amount involved in con- 
version issues in recent years. It is clear that the big wave 
of conversion operations which followed the War Loan 
conversion in 1932 has considerably abated. 


CONVERSION ISSUES (MILLION / 


1936 | 1937 








1932 1933 1934 | 1935 | 
| j | 
a : —- : 
British Govt. 2,478:9 | 50-7 105-0 | 204-0 | 37-2 | Nil 
Other ...... | ' 31-8 172-4 136-9 108-2 109:7 | 58-5 
| . = iitseeians SS ee — a 
241-9 | 312-2 


Total .... | 2,510-7 223-1 146-9 | 58-5 





The proportion of ordinary capital raised on company 
prospectuses last year was almost identical with that of 
1936, at slightly over 62 per cent. Of the total of £100.2 
millions so raised, some £62.7 millions took the form of 
equity capital. 


The Stock Exchange 


ALTHOUGH 1937 opened in promising style for the 
London Stock Exchange, the year closed on a despondent 
note. Leading industrial shares, as measured by The 
Financial News index, fell by 23 per cent., but the trend 
in the gilt-edged market is not accurately reflected in a 
fall of 12 per cent. in 24 per cent. Consols, since this fall 
mainly occurred in the first quarter of the year. 
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The prospective benefits of the re-armament programme 
prompted early buying of industrial equities and commo- 
dity shares. In January, The Financial News index almost 
regained the high level recorded in November, 1936. But 
calculations of the cost of re-armament soon caused a 
flurry, and this was followed in March by the gold scare, 
with its deflationary consequences for commodity prices, 
and in April by the announcement of the first National 
Defence Contribution proposals. 

The second version of N.D.C. was presented after 
several weeks of uncertainty, in which equity prices 
slumped and new issue activity became paralysed, but 
it failed to stimulate any recovery. From midsummer, 
Wall Street’s collapse and business recession in America, 
coupled with war in the Far East, caused a sharp reduc- 
tion in the volume of business in London, entailed much 

weeding-out of weak speculative positions, and in turn 
promoted an irresponsible “ whispering campaign” from 
which the best names were not immune. 

In the following table, based on The Actuaries’ Index, 
the course of representative fixed-interest and equity secu- 
rities may be traced :— 


Fixed Interest Securities Ordinary Shares 
End of | 
’ Miscell. Miscell 
| 28% Indus. | Indus. | peng Iron and) Miscell 
a Debs. | Pref 7 ee 
| 
December, 1932 ..... 131-6 113-1 97-8 68-2 43-2 47-9 
‘3 1933 ..... 131-6 181-7 1116 82:9 | 48-0 60-3 
: 1934 pesene 165°3 125-6 120-7 75-0 a | 65-1 
= 1935 ...... | 154-5 124°8 120-6 64:9 67-8 75-2 
- 1936 150-9 125°6 122-5 86-6 83-0 81-3 
January, 1937 147-3 124-8 120-4 84-3 81-1 82:1 
February, ,, 133-4 122-4 115-6 75-1 82-8 78-2 
March, ; ; 136-3 120-5 114-2 78:0 | 79-3 77°5 
April, ” 136-6 1 8 | 115°8 76-9 72-2 75°8 
May, a 135°9 121-7 118-9 80-7 74:6 76-4 
June, a 133-2 | 121-7 118-1 73:9 74-1 74°4 
July, wt : 132-2 | 121-3 117-2 83-7 75-7 74°4 
August, ; 131-4 121-3 117-1 78:6 77°8 74:4 
September, , 131-8 121-2 116-5 78:8 5-6 71 
October : 131-7 121-0 116-1 72°6 71-6 68-8 
November, , 133-€ 121-2 115-6 69-1 4-9 65:5 
December 132-7 121-5 115-¢ 5-9 66°4 


In the gilt-edged market, the outstanding features of 
the year were the friendless reception accorded to th 
National Defence Bond issue in April, and its sub- 
sequent recovery towards the original issue price as ihe 
year closed. This fall and subsequent improvement were 
symptomatic of the course of gilt-edged. Foreign bonds 
began well, and the rise in commodity prices stimulated 
Brazilian and Chinese issues in particular. The Brazilian 
default and Sino-Japanese war, however, caused heavy 
losses, even in the best issues. 

Despite the high level of industrial activity, particu- 
larly in the constructional sections, steel and building 
material shares showed substantial falls. Coal shares, how- 
ever, improved, and the rapid rise in freight rates stimu- 
lated a boom in shipping issues. Motor shares were 
severely marked down, and aircraft issues were depressed 
by fears regarding profit margins. Dealers adopted caution 
towards electricity shares after the publication of the 
Government’s draft scheme. Investment industrials in the 
tobacco and brewery sections failed to respond to record 
consumption and satisfactory profits. 

The past year proved bitter for mining and commodity 
shareholders. The series of deflationary gold and com- 
modity crises took their toll in heavy share losses, though 
there were signs of partial recovery in the dividend-paying 
Kaffir shares towards the end of the year. Base metal and 
rubber shares, however, remained deflated, owing to the 
collapse in prices after the speculative boom earlier in 
the year. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


EMPLOYMENT continued to rise until September, when 
the number of insured persons in work was 11,706,000, a 
new high record*. The average for the year was 
11,496,000,+ compared with 10, 896, 000 in 1936. Similarly 





* A revised procedure for counting the unemployed increased 
the figure for employment in September by 44,000. 

+ Or, more comparably, 11,480,000 on the old basis of counting 
the unemployed. 
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unemployment fell until September, when the percen 
unemployed among insured workers was 9.7, the lowest 
post-depression figure. The average percentage of unem- 
ployment during the year was between 10 and 11 per cent, 
compared with 13.0 in 1936. The following table shows 
monthly figures of employment and unemployment : — 


EMPLOYMENT IN 1936 anp 1937 


Insured 
Employed (a) 








Insured. 
Unemployed (— 


Insured - 
Unemp loyed (6 











| » | 
| 1936 | 1937 1936 sae | 1937 | 1936 ae |e 

| 
000's i 000's 000's 000's % % 
CRUZ cocccccrcccsccccccces } 10,391 11,106 | 2,063 1,604 16:1 12-3 
I tah saciatiaanbiinatis | 10,525 | 11,187 | 1,949 1,552 15:3 119 
| | 10,689 | 11/242 | 1/814 1,505 14:2 1s 
SIE iiillssbihtndicnssmnniccnig } 10,785 | 11,394 | 1,745 1,368 13-7 105 
a aa elcaan hice, } 10,918 | 11,387 | 1,635 1,390 12-8 | 107 
~ Sinbad plidiieibeeessesse | 10,933 | 11,613 | 1,645 1,306 12-6 | 10°0 
lll etki stensnidentinennedy | 11,006 | 11,623 | 1,595 1,321 2:2 10°] 
DD since vinwnnesibéoued } 11,072 11,672 1,548 1,294 11-9 | gg 
PINE” - ascveitoctsanes 11,082 } 11,706 | 1,556 1,271 11-9 97 
October ....... 11,103 | 11,659 | 1,549 | 1,328 11:9 9.9 
November .. 11,120 | 11,573 | 1,553 | 1,432 11-9 | 10-7 
December ..... 11,132 | 11,437 | 1,552 1,584 11-9 11-8 








—! ——_ --_-—_ ; 


Average ............... | 10,896 11,496 | 1,684 | 1,413 | 13-0 10°75 
i 


(a) Estimate of number of insured persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great 
Britalu, with allowance of 34 per cent. absence for sickness, etc. 
(0) Insured persons aged 16-64 unemployed in Great Britain. 
Percentage unemployed among insured workers aged 16-64 in Great Britain, 


* Revised procedure for unt unemploved introc ed 


The decline in unemployment was most marked in the 
Northern division and wales, but local percentages stil] 
aried from under 7 in London and the South-Eastern divi- 
sions to 14.0 in the North-Western division, 15.9 in Scot 
land, 17.9 in the Northern division, and 22.3 in Wales 
[here was a very marked improvement in employment in 
coal-1 nining, and the figure for December 25th was the 
highest since March, 1933. Shortages of labour were 
n oticed i in engineering, and employment in all major indus- 
tries, except wool, increased during the year, though there 
was a marked downward movement in the later months of 
the year in the tinplate, cotton and building industries. 
‘he general level of wage rates rose 4 per cent. compared 
with a rise of 3 per cent. in 1936. Some 5,110,000 work- 
people received a net increase of about £780,000 in weekly 
full-time rates of wages. The increases were widespread, 
but largest in coal mining, clothing, engineering and trans- 
port. The table below gives details of wages, cost of living 
and trade disputes : — 











WaGEs, PRICES AND TRADE DispuTEs, 1936 anp 1937 
wine . tactical em — 
Wages (a) Cost of Living (6) Trade Disputes (¢) 
itera - — —| — 
1936 | 1937 1936 {| 1937 | 1936 1937 
| | | 
——_$___—______- 
} 000's | 00's 
January ..... 96 983 147 151 114 306 
February ...... 97 994 147 15t |) 212 44 
March aes 97 194 { 146 151 195 | 220 
April 97 11 144 151 | 41 | 480 
i ivisiiitnndows 97 mo 60 44 152 | 163 814 
June ” 974 ! 144 is2 | 191 111 
July . 98 if 146 155 } 83 §12 
August ’ 98 1003 146 155 | 76 | 208 
September .. 98 1014 147 155 | 166 228 
October ....... 98 ; 148 158 | 148 285 
November ; 98 ] 151 160 156 152 
December ... 98 1024 151 160 195 | 45 
Average......| 974 | 1003 | 147 154 | «#154 «| = 350 
| ! 
(a) Index (1924 100) compiled by Prof. Bowley, eliminating seasonal fluctuation. 


(6) Ministry of Labour Inde x for ist of mor 
(¢) Number of working days lost. 


nth (jr uly 1, 1yl4 100). 


A marked feature of the year was the rise in the cost of 
living, which was not arrested until December. The 
advance was largely due to increases in the price of foods. 
The number of trade disputes was 1,122 compared with 
818 in 1936, of which two-fifths were in the coal-mining 
industry. On the whole, however, in view of the great 
industrial activity, strikes were not surprisingly frequent, 
and conciliation machinery worked well, conspicuous 
examples being the new wage agreements negotiated in the 
coal districts. The major disputes were the Yorkshire coal 
strike in July over the status of rival unions, a series of 
strikes among enginecring and shipbuilding apprentices, if 
which recognition of the unions’ right to represent the 
apprentices was secured, and the strike among the London 
omnibus workers, 
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Overseas 


British Empire 
Canada 


DurING three-quarters of the year recovery continued, and 
the setback, caused by events in the United States in the 
last quarter, was checked in December. During the year, 
there was an estimated increase of 9:3 per cent. in the 
physical volume of business, and the tables given below 
show the chief economic activities of the Dominion in 
1936 and 1937 :-— 





Twelve months of } 














} 
| 
General Economic Situation \ = __________} Increase + 
(1926 = 100) | Decrease — 
1936 1937 
\ siianemieaiaaenmic mas _ istleccincinlsiainaiaatinaeciccataidlaiagiiaiaiiiaams 

Index of physical volume of business...... | 112-2 122°6 + 9:3 
SORIG BEIIGD  ccccccssccccesecescceosccece | 74:6 84:5 +13-3 
Production and general business— } ° 

Copper CXPOFtsS .......ceeeeeeee Ib. | 401,694,700 | 432,118,000 + 7:6 

SE MONOD cccccesccescnsess Ib. | 173,637,500 | 222,770,000 + 28-3 

Lead production (11 mos.).. Ib. | 342,807,477 | 387,822,225 +131 

PEMENBEOD: corceccaccasesssvecaconsces Ib. | 319,554,900 | 334,073,800 + 4:5 

Raw cotton imports ................ . Ib. | 150,288,295 | 158,192,013 + 5:3 
Paper and Lumber— : 

Newsprint production ............ tons 3,179,914 3,638,244 +14°4 

Export of planks and boards ...... ft. |1,749,860,000 1,858,352,000 + 6:2 
Iron and steel } 

Stee] ingot production...... long tons 1,114,550 1,401,011 +25:7 

Pig iron production .... long tons 678,672 897,855 +32°3 
Automobile production — ..........se06+ No. 162,322 207,000 +27°5 
Building permits ........... oon a 41,325,693 55,634,610 +34°6 
Electrical Power prod k.w.h 25,394,292 27,574,926 + 86 
External trade, exports ............eseees $ |1,027,901,954 |1,114,492,512 + 84 
External trade, imports ...........seeeees i 635,190,844 | 808,896,325 +27:0 
i le i RS No. | 2,494,369 2,635,382 | + 5:7 


Industry.—This increase in business was achieved in 
face of another disaster to the Western grain crop. The total 
value of Canada’s field crops was reduced to $556,382,000, 
adecline of 10 per cent. compared with the figure for 1936. 
The chief factors in the maintenance of Canadian prosperity 
were improvement of the export trade; increased activity 
in mining ; and the advent of almost a boom in the heavy 
industries, accompanied by a substantial improvement in 
the building industry, which, however, still lags behind. 
The purchasing power of the public was augmented by 
increases in both wages and dividends. The textile industries 
suffered from strikes during the summer, but on the whole 
labour troubles were few. Except in the drought-stricken 
areas of the prairie provinces, the farmers had a satisfactory 
year. The forestry industries also fared well, but the fisher- 
men on the Atlantic coast continued to experience hard times. 
The summer tourist business realised about 300 million 
dollars, and the volume of retail trade is estimated to have 
been about 8 per cent. above the level for 1936. There was 
a gratifying improvement in employment which reached 
a level only exceeded in the boom year of 1929. Between 
March and October the employment index showed a rise 
of 22 per cent., more than double the average gain recorded 
for this period since 1920 ; and for the whole year it averaged 
114-1 compared with 103-7 in 1936. 


Public Finance and Banking.—For the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year ended December 3lst, 
Federal revenues totalled 402} million dollars, a gain of 
63 millions. Total expenditure, at 362 million dollars, 
showed an increase of only 14 million dollars, and at the 
end of the fiscal year the aggregate deficit should be at 
least 10 million dollars below the forecast of 35 million 
dollars. During the year the Federal Government success- 
fully conducted refunding and other operations involving 
new issues totalling 3384 million dollars, at rates ranging 
from 3} to 1 per cent. The financial embarrassments of 
certain Western provinces still persist. The banking position 
Temained strong, there was an abundant supply of easy 
money, and the banks still retained a very large proportion 
of their funds in Government securities. The total of 
demand and time deposits reached a maximum in April, 
and showed a recession towards the close of the year, but 
the monthly average was well above that for the preceding 
year, 


Foreign Trade and Prices.—The total value of 
Canada’s foreign trade was $1,923,388,837, compared with 
$1,663,092,798 in 1936, an increase of 260} million dollars. 

here was a greater relative expansion of trade with foreign 
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Countries 


countries than with countries of the British Commonwealth, 
and the export surplus of 4923 million dollars in 1936 was 
reduced to 305} millions. Commodity prices followed an 
irregular course. After the wholesale index of the Bureau 
of Statistics had risen in the first quarter from 80-9 to 86-9, 
there wes a downward movement, which was checked in 
June, and the high point for the year, 87-7, was reached 
in the third week of July. In August there was begun a 
gradual decline, not checked until December, when there 
was a slight recovery. The average of the index for the 
year, 84:5, was nearly 10 points above the parallel figure 
for 1936, 74-6. The Bureau’s cost-of-living index rose 
slowly from 81-8 for January to 84-3 for December. 


Stock Markets.—The stock markets continued the 
upward movement of 1936 during the first quarter, but 
thereafter pursued a downward course with few interruptions 
until the close of the year. For the last week of 1937, the 
Bureau’s “‘ Investors” index for common stocks was 102-3, 
compared with 133-2 in the parallel week of 1936, a fall of 
about 25 per cent. The bond market remained relatively 
firm throughout the year. 


Australia 


THE past financial year ended June 30, 1937, was marked by 
a continued substantial improvement in the general economic 
situation. More prosperous conditions have been widely 
diffused, as the result of higher prices received for most 
primary products, the rise in company profits, and increases 
in employment and wage rates. The volume of agricultural 
production was well maintained, and high prices meant sub- 
stantial increases in farmers’ income and a further increase in 
the export surplus. Unemployment continued to decline, and 
the percentage of trade union members unemployed fell from 
the already low level of 12.8 per cent. in June, 1936, to 9.7 per 
cent. in June, 1937. An additional stimulus to industrial 
activity during the current year is to be expected from-the 
increased expenditure on defence, since the Commonwealth 
Government will spend £A.3.4 millions more in the current 
financial year than in the previous year ended June, 1937. 


Agriculture and Mining.—The wool clip totalled 
975,000 Ibs. in the 1936-37 season, compared with 971,000 lbs. 
in 1935-36. The value of wool per Ib. in 1936-37 averaged 
ls. 5.4d. for greasy and 2s. 0.0d. for scoured, compared with 
1s. 2.8d. and 1s. 7.6d., respectively,in the previous season. The 
Current seasons clip is expected to be 944 million lbs. The 
area under wheat in the 1936-37 season was 12,342,000 acres, 
compared with 11,924,000 acres last year, and the yield was 
estimated at 150,468,000 bushels in 1936-37, compared with 
144,217,000 bushels in the previous year. The average export 
price of wheat rose from 3s. 7d. per bushel in 1935-36 to the 
high level of Ss. 2.7d. in 1936-37. The revival of gold mining 
in Australia has continued, and further increases in the out- 
put of gold were recorded, the State of Western Australia still 
supplying about three-quarters of the total. The number of 
people directly employed in gold mining was 40,000, com- 
pared with only 6,000 in 1929, and in 1936 the output was 
valued at £A.10,123,000, compared with £A.8,008,000 in the 
previous year. 


Overseas Trade.—The value of both imports and exports 
was higher than last year. Imports of merchandise in the year 
1936-37 amounted in sterling to £90,484,000, an increase of 
£6,963,000 over the previous year. The principal groups of 
imports for which increases were recorded were machines 
and machinery, crude rubber, and paper. Exports of mer- 
chandise were valued at £116,658,000 sterling in 1936-37, an 


























1935-36 1936-37 Per cent. 
a _ exported 
Exports y to Great 
a falues jn, :.cj Walues | Britain 
oes (a) Quantities} (a) | 1986-37 
a ee oh ele ek Bae 
| 
| Lbs.Mn.| £7000 | Lbs. Mn.] £7000 % 
We SOOO. indcscnceisscccnes | 751 | 46,168 | 759 55,177 36:5 
WOOL, SOOUTOR .occccscccsceceees 74 6,135 | 72 7,348 47:4 
RT hi cahiianiniiidsnihiaiert | 4619 | 14,108 | 4,367 | 18,765 44-9 
cit titel | 1,241 | 4,545 | 1,129 5,596 31-4 
ee iciuakseniees 213 9,027 | 174 7,716 92-2 
Frozen mutton and lamb ... | i 4,465 | 208 5,233 97-8 
BOE S PORIR. cccncsnccecxnceees 166 e 183 | ’ ; 
RA asf} 2461 | az) 3027 91:5 
| 








(a) Recorded values in Australian currency. 
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increase during the year of £18,595,000 sterling. There was an 
export surplus of £26,173,000 sterling, compared with 
£13,826,000 sterling last year; and the excess of exports of 
bullion and specie was valued at £9,483,000 sterling, com- 
pared with £8,694,000 sterling in 1935-36. 


Finance.—The accounts for the Commonwealth and 
States for the year ended June 30, 1937, were as follows : — 























Ordinary Net Loan | Gross Public 
State Revenue Expenditure | Expenditure Debt 
(Value in £°000) 
New South Wales ......... 55,186 §5,051 6,336 346,576 
I Tai ctniceaai 27,219 27,198 3,303 175,058 
ae 16,535 16,815 3,760 122,647 
South Australia ............ 11,739 11,600 3,015 105,699 
Western Australia ......... | 10,185 10,556 2,070 90,344 
SIIIIR tshspocscnnnnesasnce | 3,489 3,444 814 24,418 
ae | 124,353 124,664 | 19,298 864,742 
Commonwealth ............ | 83,090 81,813 2,710 389,971 
SE Ainiisbinbnihiennsaaiante 196,928 195,962 22,008 1,254,714 





The Commonwealth consolidated revenue accounts for the 
financial year 1936-37 show an excess of receipts over 
ordinary expenditure of £1,276,558. The Commonwealth 
Treasurer, in the Budget speech on August 27, 1937, esti- 
mated that in the current financial year ended June 30, 1938, 
receipts would amount to £85,190,000 and expenditure to 
£85,160,000, giving a surplus of £30,000. No further reduc- 
tions in taxation were provided for in the Budget. The total 
financial provision for defence purposes from all sources is 
expected to increase from £8,067,000 in 1936-37 to 
£11,531,000 in 1937-38. The loans raised by the Common- 
wealth during the past financial year were as follows: — 


(1) London (Conversion) :— £ Price 
NBs chbicsisercespctersses 22% 16,551,402 99 
ED choke shvesnebdsssarenss 34% 53,200 100 
INET sista scaekarwpassoxsins 34% 12,360,958 964 

(2) Australia :— 

SD, BONS  .. . sissecnsnenans 338% 7,516,320 97% 
7,870,670 9 


RRO RAS 34% 
For States over the counter... a 1,946,510 

The total public debt (Commonwealth and States) per head 
of the population was £184 18s. 10d. at June 30, 1937, 
compared with £185 2s. 10d. in 1936. 


New Zealand 


IN many respects, 1937 was a year of boom. An increase 
of £NZ10 millions in the value of exports, compared with 
the previous year, raised export income to £NZ66 millions, 
nearly double the lowest depression level, and about 20 per 
cent. higher than the levels of good years before the depres- 
sion. Consequently, demand and internal trade expanded, and 
imports, expressed in local currency, reached very high levels. 
Expressed in sterling, both exports and imports are now back 
to about the pre-depression averages. Heavy Government 
borrowing and increased expenditure on public works gave 
an additional stimulus to internal trade. On the other hand, 
rising labour costs, due to increased wages, the 40-hour week. 
and State control of industrial relations, have increased costs 
of production substantially, the cost of living has steadily 
advanced, and local manufacturers complain that, without 
further protection, they are unable to compete with imports. 


Trade.—External trade returns for years ended in Sep- 
tember (including 1929), are as follows : — 
(£ millions) 

In N.Z. Currency 


Year ending In Sterling, 


Sept. 30th Exports Imports Exports Imports 
ee 56-20 44-10 56-20 44-10 
 Rinscancesse 39-77 25-34 32-71 20-97 
SE atehcskneess 49-34 28-97 39-51 23-30 
BEE sebsnsisdves 43-36 35-39 38-40 28-39 
OF = 56-69 41-67 45-53 33-47 
BD Sershsnesse> 65-99 54-36 53-00 43-66 


Compared with the levels ruling in 1929, both export and 
import prices are lower, by 13 and 9 per cent. respectively, 
while the index of the volume of exports has risen 34 per cent., 
and of imports 13 per cent. Though production continues 
to expand, the fall in wool prices that marked the opening of 
the 1937-38 export season indicates that export values are 
likely to be lower. If so, income will be contracted and the 
demand for imports may fall somewhat in 1938. Most exter- 
nal trade is with the Empire. For the first nine months of 


1937, Great Britain took 74 per cent. of exports (some for 
re-export) and supplied 50 per cent. of imports, while Empire 
countries took 80 per cent. of exports and supplied 74 per 
cent. of imports. 

The expansion in domestic trade is indicated by increases 
of 23 per cent. in the yield of sales tax and 21 per cent, jp 
total bank debits in the first nine months of 1937, compareg 
with the same period in 1936. Higher wage payments have 
stimulated retail trade, and there is a noticeable increase jp 
cash trading. The note circulation, which was about £NZ6} 
millions in 1928 and 1929, averaged about £NZ9 millions jn 
1937. Unemployment continued to fall, particularly in the 
rural centres, and farmers, finding it difficult to secure suyit- 
able labour, complained of the competition of the higher rates 
paid on public works. 


Banking and Finance.—Comparing September figures, 
trading bank deposits were £NZ65.13 millions in 1937 agains 
£NZ62.74 millions in 1936, while advances were £NZ50,55 
millions against £NZ45.88 millions a year earlier. Ne 
overseas funds held by all the banks fell from £NZ3493 
millions in September, 1936, to £NZ29.99 millions in Sep. 
tember, 1937. The Reserve Bank’s deposits and advances have 
changed little from last year, and its proportion of cash js 
maintained at a high level. The Budget for 1937 showed a 
surplus of £NZ472,000, revenue amounting to £NZ31.14 
millions and expenditure to £NZ30.67 millions. For 1937.38 
revenue is estimated to reach £NZ34.78 millions and expendj- 
ture £NZ34.73 millions. The first half-year’s returns show 
that the yield of taxation is increasing, and it is expected 
that the Budget will be balanced comfortably. It is estimated, 
however, that £NZ17.37 millions will be spent on public 
works this year, and though a good deal of this will com 
from revenue, internal borrowing, mainly from department 
sources, is likely to be heavy. 


South Africa 


THERE is abundant evidence that the year has in many im- 
portant respects established new records, even eclipsing those 
for 1936. The gold-mining industry is primarily responsibk 
for this achievement. The following figures illustrate th 
recent expansion of the industry :— 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINES RESULTS 


1932 1936 1937 
RON RIED scasdsessoyeces 35,209,650 48,610,620 51,129,650 
Yield (fine oz.) .......... 11,553,564 11,339,411 — 11,740,891 
Yield (per tons dwts.) 6-471 4-568 4-460 
Working revenue ....... £48,587,782 £77,829,915 £80,177,687 
Working costs (per ton) 19/3 18/10 18/11 
Working profit (per ton) 8/4 13/2 12/5 
Dividends paid .......... £8,993,294 £17,296,439 £17,070,714 


The Gold Industry and the Budget.—Although it is 
not yet possible to assess the exact amount the Union Govern- 
ment will receive in taxation from the gold mines in respect 
of 1937, this sum will certainly exceed the £14 millions which 
has been annually provided from this source since the coun- 
try’s departure from the old gold standard, when the amount 
averaged little more than £4 millions per annum. The 
additional £10 millions have greatly eased the task of th 
Minister of Finance and, according to authoritative forecasts, 
Mr Havenga will again have a surplus of well over £3 millions 
in his Budget next March. 


Foreign Trade.—The Union’s foreign trade has generally 
reflected the country’s continued and unprecedented pros 
perity. Final figures for the year disclose an export surplus of 


just under £22 millions. Imports for the twelve months wer F 


valued at £103,189,598, which represents an increase com 
pared with the previous year of £17,139,600, while exports 
were valued at £125,161,000, an increase of £11,148,770. As 
the result of buoyant imports, Customs duties yielded th 
record sum of £12,839,038, an increase compared with 1936 
of nearly £1,000,000. Gold was exported to the value at 
£82,780,910, an increase of nearly £800,000 compared with 
1936; wool exports were valued at £12,643,664, an increase 0 
£2,816,698. General merchandise exported reached a value o! 
£7,568,355, an increase of just under £2,400,000; and maiz 
was exported to a value of £3,194,455, compared with onl} 
£55,668 in the previous year. 


New Companies and Building .— Nominal capital of ove 


£25 millions is represented by the registration of 1,600 com § 


panies at the Companies Office during 1937. The number 


registrations is a record, but the capital is slightly below t# 


1936 total; a comparison with the slump year of 1932 show 
that the 613 companies registered that year represented ! 
capital of only £3,680,000. Building statistics also reflect * 
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record year of prosperity. Johannesburg leads with plans 
d to a total of over £11 millions, representing an increase 
over the 1936 record of more than £1.2 millions. 


Public Debt.—According to the annual report of the 
Public Debt Commissioners for the financial year ended 
March 31, 1937, the Union’s gross debt totals £254,936,935, 
which represents a sum per head of European population of 
£125 5s. 6d., and an annual debt charge per head of £5 9s. 5d. 
These figures compare favourably with those of some other 
British Dominions; the Commonwealth and States of Aus- 
tralia, for example, return a total gross indebtedness of 
£1,255,782,106, equal to £185 6s. per head and an annual 
charge of £6 12s. 8d. Canada has a total indebtedness of 
£738,026,330, representing a debt per head of the Canadian 
population of only £67 1s. 10d. and an annual charge per 
head of £2 12s. 9d.; but New Zealand, with a total debt of 
£287,670,200, has a per capita indebtedness of £182 4s. 3d. 
and an annual charge of £6 6s. 9d. per head. The Union’s 
total public debt shows an increase, compared with the pre- 
yious year, of £3,850,240. The share of the public debt held 
abroad fell during the year from 48.85 per cent. to 40.78 
per cent. The report of the Auditor-General contains details 
of the revenue derived from taxation since the date of Union 
(1910). The figure in 1910 was £7,344,948; in 1936-37 it 
amounted to £32,827,215, a record figure representing an in- 
crease on the previous year of 7.48 per cent. 


India 


INDIA made steady progress during 1937 until the re- 
cession of business in the United States. The outstanding 
event of the year was the inauguration of Provincial 
autonomy and the decision of Congress to take office in 
July. There are now Congress Governments in seven out of 
the eleven Provinces of India. 


Public Finance.—The Budget showed a deficit of Rs. 197 
lakhs, due to smaller receipts from customs, income tax and 
currency. For the year it was necessary to fill up a gap of 
Rs. 158 lakhs, which would have been Rs. 342 lakhs, but for 
the amount available in the revenue reserve fund specially 
established to meet expenses involved in the constitutional 
transition. The Budget proposals included the raising of the 
silver duty from two to three annas and an increase in the 
sugar excise duty from one rupee five annas to two rupees. 


PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE 
(In crores, lakhs, and thousands of rupees) 
Revised 
Accounts Estimate, Estimate, 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Net receipts Net receipts Net receipts 


Budget 


Rs, Rs Rs. 
Se op te ad all soo - 44,78,50 42 60,50 
Central excise duties ...... J 52,24,87 4 6,44,00 7,16,00 
Corporation tax ............ 1,44,94 
Taxes on income (other }17,07,39 15,30,00 
than Corporation tax) ... J 12,85,06 
ee 842,80 8,85,00 8,25,00 
Te dial citaiitiniiis 61,10 47,31 49.52 
Other heads .................. 1,05,98 96,65 94,04 
DONE .ctivsdvewisevaasex 79,42,14 76,81,46 73,75,06 
PRINCIPAL HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 
(In crores, lakhs and thousands of rupees) 
Revised, Budget 
Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Net charges Net charges Net charges 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Debt services ............... 13,49,85 12,66,03 14,12,22 
Civil administration......... 10,58,92 11,05,73 10,42,79 
Civil works and miscellane- 
ous public improvements 2,18,83 2,50,97 2,87,23 
Miscellaneous .............+ 4,18,66 3,94,83 3,83,14 
Defence services ..........+. 50,18,53 50,57,10 49, 83,92 
Total (with other items) 122,01,09 120,90,28 119,41,88 


The Reserve Bank rate continued at 3 per cent. 
throughout the year, having been reduced to that figure on 
November 28, 1935. 


Foreign Trade.—The total value of India’s exports during 
1936-37 amounted to Rs. 196 crores, which was Rs. 36 crores 
more than in the preceding year and Rs. 64 crores more than 
the lowest point reached in 1932-33. Compared with 1928-29, 
the pre-depression year, exports in the year 1936-37 still 
Showed a decline of Rs. 134 crores, or 41 per cent. This 
1s almost entirely due to the 41 per cent. decline in the 
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prices of exports since 1928-29. The volume of exports was 
in all probability slightly higher than that in 1928-29. 
Imports into India were valued at Rs. 125 crores in 1936-37 
compared with Rs. 134 crores in the preceding year and 
Rs. 115 crores in 1933-34. Compared with 1928-29, when 
the value of imports was Rs. 253 crores, the fall amounts 
to 51 per cent. Compared with 1928-29, the decrease in 
import prices was only about 35 per cent., and there is little 
doubt therefore that the volume of imports has been reduced 
considerably since 1928-29. 


CHIEF EXPORTS 
(In crores, lakhs and thousands of rupees) 


Percentage of 
Total Exports 
of merchandise 


1936-37 in 1936-37 


Cotton, raw and waste ....... , 45,17,38 23-03 
Cotton manufactures.......... 3,78,43 1-93 
I aise kei riccpecin veccsexes 14,77,10 7-53 
Jute manufactures............... 27,94,75 14-25 
ME Heakbetes is ediesudedssevenstacus 20,03,81 10-22 
WO rice ticiiceensaicevdvswekcdens 18,46,93 9-42 
Grain, pulse and flour ......... 15,37,92 7°84 
ee 8,01,92 4-09 
RMI) 539 ned cencocecddecvaccveaed 7, 36,37 3°75 
Hides and skins, raw ......... 443,40 2-26 

Total value of all exports... 196,12,46 100-00 


CHIEF IMPORTS 
(In crores, lakhs and thousands of rupees) 
Percentage of 
Total Imports 
of merchandise 





1936-37 in 1936-37 

Cotton and cotton goods ... 23,33,02 18-63 
Machinery and millwork 14,13,94 11-29 
PEOCRIS GIG OOOG ciciccccccciesssas 9,68,70 7°73 
MM cachisouedstrdiaaniesakaianannns 7,25,27 5-79 
IIE 620 onthe cancuvankaswancs 6,57,78 §-25 
Instruments, apparatus and 

NOD © sivec ccc ccccescdessces 5,19,14 4°15 
PPUROUEE GH hdccccdccsicnsvcceses 3,85,60 3-08 
Provisions and oilman’s stores 3,20,22 2-56 
sc siacikenaunessashubescesecews 3,01,34 2-41 
ND ive rnsutieciue catencs 2,89,35 2:31 
Wool, raw and manufactured 2,86,94 2-29 
Paper and pasteboard ......... 2,81,68 2-25 
II 4 nc caccescaccoseceseneas 2,72,19 2°17 
Silk, raw and manufactured... 2,41,87 1-93 

Total of all imports ......... 125,24,28 100-00 


The main feature of India’s foreign trade during 1936-37 
was a remarkable growth in the export trade, the advance 
compared with the preceding vear being nearly Rs. 36 crores. 
The largest increase occurred in the case of raw cotton 
amounting to Rs. 10} crores. Oil-seeds accounted for a 
rise of Rs. 83 crores, and jute (raw and manufactured) for 
Rs. 54 crores. Most imports recorded decreases during the 
year compared with the previous year, the fall in the case 
of cotton yarns and manufactures amounting to nearly 
Rs. 3% crores. Imports of iron and steel manufactures shrank 
in value by over Rs. 1} crores and those of motor cars and 
other vehicles by Rs. 4 crore. The export surplus, over Rs. 86 
crores in 1928-29, dwindled to Rs. 3 crores in 1932-33, 
but in 1936-37 increased to nearly Rs. 71 crores compared 
with Rs. 31 crores in the preceding year. 


Eire 
(Formerly the Irish Free State) 


THE outstanding feature of the economic life of the Free 
State is the continuous and growing decline in the size of 
the population caused by emigration to Great Britain. The 
movement has in recent years attained dimensions which 
more than neutralise the natural increase in Eire’s popula- 
tion, and everything points to its further increase in the 
future. This emigration entails a very severe drain on the 
resources of the country, since it is frequently the ablest and 
most enterprising people who depart. Moreover, the cost of 
rearing and educating each emigrant is considerable, and 
Irish parents and taxpayers are in effect subsidising the 
production of part of the supply of labour in Great Britain. 


Agriculture.—The British trade recovery, which has led to 
an increased demand for all classes of labour, is the principal 
cause of Irish emigration. The movement would not, however, 
be so extensive if agricultural conditions in the Free State 
were more satisfactory. It is true that agricultural prices rose 
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substantially during the year, but farmers’ profits did not in- 
crease proportionately owing to the widespread rise in costs. 
Feeding stuffs have increased in price, and wages have been 
fixed at a level which many tarmers cannot aiiord to pay. 
The result is that both the area under crops and the numbers 
of livestock are declining, many rural dweliers are seeking 
employment in the towns either of Ireland or Great Britain, 
and the countryside is being slowly depopulated. This in 
turn leads to a shortage of labour when it is required. One 
prominent farmer stated recently that the dearth of labour 
was a more important obstacle to tillage than the level of 
wages. It would appear that a vicious circle has developed, 
tending to reduce agricultural output, the principal con- 
stituent of Eire s national income. 


Economic Policy.—Unsatisfactory agricultural condi- 
tions are partly the result of the so-called “ economic war” 
with Great Britain and the consequent difficulties of Irish ex- 
port trade, but are also caused to a large extent by the Gov- 
ernment s generaleconomic policy, which has tended to favour 
urban rather than rural interests. A legitimate and laudable 
desire to promote the industrial development of Eire has led 
to the introduction of measures which have produced in some 
caSes inconvenient adverse reactions. The rise in the price of 
many protected articles has reduced the purchasing power of 
farmers’ incomes at a time when the size oi their incomes 
is also reduced by other causes. The new industries, which 
must rely solely on the domestic market, are embarrassed 
by the inadequate demand for their products, while their 
customers are embarrassed by the high prices which the 
industrial producers are forced to charge. It is becoming 
clear that the only hope for healthy industrial development 
in Eire lies in the existence of a prosperous agriculture, 
which in its turn depends mainly upon a large and profit- 
able export trade. 


Industry .—Recent pronouncements by responsible mem- 
bers of the Government reveal that the new industries are not 
giving unmixed satisfaction. The rise in prices, which is the 
natural result of protective measures, is attributed to profiteer- 
ing and other malpractices. On the other hand, the trade 
unions are blamed for demanding increased wages when the 
cost of living is rising, partly, no doubt, as a result of the 
general rise of wholesale prices, but partly also as a result of 
the Government's own policy. While the trade unions com- 
plain of the increase in the cost of living, employers com- 
plain of the increase in costs of production caused not only 
by protection but also by a number of socially desirable 
interferences by the State in labour conditions, such as the 
Conditions of Employment Act. Organised labour is far 
from satisfied with recent developments, and several serious 
strikes have disturbed the smooth working of the industrial 
programme. These strikes have further embarrassed 
employers, and production for export has become exceed- 
ingly difficult. While employment in the protected and other- 
wise favoured industries has increased, employment in agri- 
culture and industry as a whole has decreased as a result of 
emigration. The amount of unemployment is only partially 
reverled by the statistics of the numbers of registered un- 
employed, because many workers when out of a job, instead 
of registering, simply emigrate to Great Britain. 


Foreign Trade.—The following table shows the recent 
trend in external trade: — 


Import 


Year ended Imports Exports surplus 


£ 
17,398,045 
21,268,603 


—_ 
22,514,515 


22,857,760 


£ 
39,912,560 
44,126,363 


December, 1936 
December, 1937 


The excess of imports is paid for to a very large extent 
by invisible exports, but also to some extent by the liquida- 
tion of external investments. The consolidated balance sheet 
of the Irish banks shows that the banks’ net sterling assets 
decreased during the year, and it is probable that the sterling 
resources held outside the banks have also been drawn upon 
to pay for imports. The problems arising out of these devel- 
opments will, it is expected, be fully discussed in the forth- 
coming report of the Commission on Banking, Currency and 
Credit which has been sitting for over three years. It is 
obvious that Eire has been experiencing an internal expan- 
sion without any corresponding expansion in export markets. 


Northern Ireland 


THE year opened with brighter prospects for the three princi- 
pal industries of Northern Ireland: agriculture, linen manu- 
facture and shipbuilding. This promise was not fully 
maintained, particularly in the case of linen; but the output 
of the Belfast shipyards was materially higher than in 1936. 


(Feb. 12 


Linen.—In linen, the year opened with a strong demand 
from overseas buyers, while the forthcoming Coronation also 
stimulated home buying. The rise in flax prices throughout 
the spring and early summer provided a disconcerting 
feature, however, especially in view of the general fall in the 
prices of raw materials, including American cotton. In 
August the outbreak of hostilities in China crippled ship- 
ments to that market. The linen trade also suffered from the 
general recession in business activity, and the year closed 
with business well below the level at the end of 1936. This 
is reflected in the unemployment returns. The percentage 
of linen workers unemployed was 18.8 per cent. in Novem- 
ber, 1936, but increased to 27.2 per cent. in November, 1937. 
Nevertheless, taking the year as a whole, employment in the 
trade was better than in 1935 and 1936. 


Agriculture.—The main feature in Northern Irish agri- 
culture is the production of livestock. Here the industry 
was undoubtedly affected by the increased cost of feeding- 
stuffs, particularly of maize meal, which is extensively used 
for feeding. The output of pigs continued to increase, 
although at a slower rate than in recent years. The output 
for 1937 was 750,000, compared with 684,000 in 1936 and 
under 300,000 in 1932. 


Industry.—One of the main features of 1937 was the 
effort to encourage the establishment of new industries in 
Northern Ireland. Under the provisions of the New In- 
dustries (Development) Act (Northern Ireland), 1937, a 
number of valuable concessions are offered to any new in- 
dustrial undertaking likely to provide and maintain addi- 
tional employment in Northern Ireland. These advantages 
include loans, free of interest for five years, towards the cost 
of the erection or purchase of the premises; loans towards 
other capital costs; grants equivalent to the annual value of 
the site of the premises for a maximum period of twenty 
years; contributions towards income tax, payable during the 
first five years; and, at the discretion of the local authority, 
complete exemption from rates for a maximum period of 
twenty years. 


Palestine 


THE outstanding political event of the year in Palestine was 
the publication of the Report of the Royal Commission. The 
British Government adopted in principle its recommenda- 
tions for the termination of the existing Mandate and the 
setting up of two independent States, Arab and Jewish, with 
a British Corridor to remain under permanent British 
Mandate between them. The immediate reception of the 
Report in Palestine was unfavourable; and Arab opinion was 
particularly hostile. During the latter part of the year there 
were serious disturbances and acts of terrorism, and the 
Government took strong measures against the Arab Higher 
Committee. Uncertainty about the political future of the 
country affected its economic recovery after the strike and 
rebellion of 1936. 


Foreign Trade.—The figures of trade in the first eleven 
months showed a remarkable increase in exports; the total 
value was about £P5 millions, which was a rise of 80 per 
cent. compared with the corresponding period of 1936, and 
was mainly due to the great increase in the citrus crop. 
Imports for the same period showed a steady rise compared 
with 1936, from £P12.6 millions to £P14.6 millions. The 
value of transit trade, excluding crude oil pumped through 
the pipeline of the Iraq Petroleum Company, increased by 
£P307,000 to £P764,000. 

Aégriculture, Industry and Commerce.—The export of 
citrus fruit for the season 1936-37 showed a remarkable rise 
in quantity compared with the previous year, from six million 
cases to nearly 11 millions; but prices were very low, partly 
because a portion of the crop was not good. Results during 
the first months of the winter 1937-38 have been more satis- 
factory. The new capital invested in local companies up to 
the end of October was over £P3.5 millions, compared with 
less than £P2 millions in the whole of 1936. The check to 
Jewish immigration after the publication of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report led to a decline in building in the four prin- 
cipal towns. Unemployment, which had been negligible for 
some years before 1936, was continuous throughout 1937, 
affecting some 5,000 or 6,000 men. On the other hand, banks 
and credit co-operative societies increased their advances and 
discounts to £P14 millions during the first ten months, 
against £P13 millions in the same period of the previous 
year. 

Currency, Prices and Finance.—The currency cifcu- 
lation at the end of November, 1937, was £P4,844,000, of 
£P927,000 less than at the end of November, 1936. During 
the year there was a decline in wage-rates for both Jewish and 
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labour. The decline in wages since the autumn of 1934 
ys been 12 per cent. for Arab labour and for Jewish labour 
{1 per cent. ‘The index number of the cost of living showed 
, decline during the first half of 1937 of 7} per cent., but 
remained stationary during the second half of the year. ‘The 
Government surplus, which had fallen at the end of the 
gscal year 1936-37 to £P4,835,000, showed a further slight 
decrease Of £P134,000 by the end of November. The Gov- 
enment has found it necessary, in view of the continuing 
military expenditure, to check increases in ordinary social 
services. 


Western Europe 
France 


1936 was the year of the French New Deal, the reaction of 
the new elected Popular Front against the effects of defla- 
tion, and the year of the devaluation of the franc and 
the Tripartite Agreement. 1937 was the year of the “ pause,” 
the adaptation of the new social laws to economic necessi- 
tis, and the year of a further devaluation which brought 
the franc exchange to 150 to the £. In June the Blum 
Popular Front Government with a Socialist character fell. 
The Chautemps’ Popular Front Government followed, with 
3 Radical-Socialist character. Recovery in finance was 
mforced by decrees and the creation of the National Rail- 
way Company. The principal characteristics of 1937 were 
the persistent rise in the cost of living; and the increase 
in the import surplus, only partially balanced by re- 
cipts from the Paris Exhibition and tourists, the return of 
capital stimulated by the slump in Wall Street, a slight in- 
cease in production which had been slowed down by the 
4-hour week, and an increase in fiscal receipts. 


Money and Finance.—The Auriol-franc of October, 
1936, disappeared on July Ist. The law creating the Bonnet- 
franc laid down that the gold value of the franc should be 
fxed later by decree. The “ floating franc” fell successively 
fom 122 to the £1 at the beginning of July to 150 on 
October 9th, before being stabilised by the Exchange Equal- 
jation Fund at 147, corresponding to a gold value of 32 
milligrams. The gold stock of the Bank of France declined 
from 60,358 million Auriol-francs to 48,859 millions, before 
being re-valued at 55,717 million Bonnet-francs at the end of 
July. It was raised in December to 58,932 millions by the sale 
of 3,000 million francs by the Equalisation Fund, after a 
turn of capital which aided the repayment of the £40 
nillions English loan. The 6,000 million francs produced by 
the re-valuation of the gold stock in July were placed in an 
Egualisation Fund for the support of public funds. The 1937 
Budget was “ balanced” except for 4,361 million francs, 
which has now become 7,000 millions. Treasury needs were 
actually only covered by loans amounting to 20,000 million 
francs and 10,000 millions of new advances by the Bank of 
France, in spite of a desperate financial effort to make ends 
met by increasing taxes and charges. The 1938 ordinary 
Budget has been balanced at a level of nearly 54,800 millions 
for income and expenditure. But the total sums to be bor- 
rowed by the Treasury in 1938 will be at least 28,000 millions, 
and the official estimates are generally considered too 
optimistic. As a result of borrowing, the public debt at the end 
of September reached the new record of 384,000 millions, 
against 263,000 millions in 1936. At the end of December, 
1937, the whole French public debt should be 500,000 million 
ifancs. 


Money and Banking.—The Treasury continued to be 
the principal borrower in the money market, taking 90 per 
cent. of the total borrowings, and the scarcity of funds main- 
tained high rates of interest. Renewed monetary crises led to 
sx changes of the rediscount rate of the Bank from 2 in 
January to 4 in February, 6 in May, 5 in July, 4 in August, 
34 in September and 3 at the end of the year. The deposits 
of the big banks were reduced, a great part of them represent- 
ing the equivalent in francs of deposits in strong cur- 
Tencies : — 


Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1936 1937 
I oe dod hi el ay 10,614 11,303 
Société oh dee Ee ial oe 8,867 9,149 
Comptoir National d’Escompte ............ 7,024 7,666 
Crédit Ind. et Commercial ............e000+ 1,507 2,022 
28,015 30,142 


Short-term rates of interest were more stable, and long- 
term rates were consistently high. The average yield of deben- 
tures was 6.21 per cent. in December, against 5.61 in 
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December, 1936, and the yield of the 3 per cent. Rentes at 
the same date was 4.31 per cent., compared with 3.60 per 
cent. 

Transportand Agriculture.—The numberof loadedcars 
on the railways was 15,191,720 during the year, against 
14,964,398 in 1936; receipts increased to 12,319 million 
francs from 10,037 millions in 1936, that is, by 22.69 per 
cent. ‘The market for cereals was improved by the fixing of 
prices. The wheat crop of 67 million quintals, against 69 
millions in 1936 and an average of 83 millions in 1930-35, 
was again small. The price of wheat was fixed by the Wheat 
Office at 180 francs, compared with 140 francs in 1936. 
The production of wine was 51 million hectolitres, against 
39 millions in 1936. Prices of livestock and cereals other than 
wheat rose. 


Production and Prices.— Devaluation and social charges 
produced a new sharp increase in prices, which was partially 
counterbalanced in the second half of the year by the fall in 
import prices : — 

End of 1936 End of 1937 
(1914 = 100) 


Wholesale prices............... cA 496 601 
National prodects .............0000 522 650 
Imported products.................. 448 $15 
i acca eneuuens 511 615 
UIE, csacvassesseacescs res 550 676 
I cde cwerccesensccecene . 540 (2nd 630 (3rd 
quarter) quarter} 


The output of coal mines declined from 46,147,000 tons to 
45,326,000 tons, while coal consumption increased from 
69,629,000 to 76,168,000 tons, and imports of foreign coal 
from 23 million tons to 30 millions. The production of pig 
iron was 7,916,000 tons, against 6,230,000 tons in 1936; that 
of steel was 7,902,000 tons, compared with 6,708,000 tons 
in 1936. 


Foreign Trade.—The value of imports rose to 42,316 
million francs from 25,414 millions in 1936, and the value 
of exports was 23,935 millions, against 15,492 millions in 
1936. Thus the import surplus rose from 9,922 millions to 
18,381 millions. The volume of imports increased consider- 
ably, from 47,96V million tons to 57,388 million tons, and 
the volume of exports slightly, from 28,957 millions to 30,368 
millions. The import surplus was 28 per cent. of the value 
of total trade, compared with 24 per cent. in 1936 and 13 per 
cent. in 1934. Imports of foodstuffs and raw materials in- 
creased appreciably. Exports of manufactured goods also 
increased, but less rapidly. 


Germany 


INDUSTRY and trade continued active throughout the year; 
and in most branches, including communications, the highest 
records of the pre-depression years were exceeded. Unemploy- 
ment almost disappeared; and the shortage of labour in 
certain trades, which was first visible in 1936, became marked. 
In the regulation of prices, the control of capital, the pro- 
hibition of industrial expansion, and the rationing of raw 
materials, State policy became more stringent. The Four- 
Year Plan for self-sufficiency in raw materials dominated 
national business; and with the retirement of Dr Schacht 
from the Ministry of Economy, all economic departments of 
State were virtually subordinated to the Plan, responsibility 
passing to the Comfmissioner for the Plan, General Goering. 
The preliminary Plan works involved a serious strain; 
shortage of materials and foodstuffs was followed by shortage 
of some manufactured necessaries; and on the railways and 
internal waterways congestion was observed. 


Credit and Capital.—Money was in general plentiful. 
Commercial bank deposits increased, and loans to business 
declined, both somewhat irregularly; and the banks increas- 
ingly invested in bills. The Reichsbank’s total credits and 
investments rose from Rm. 6,108 millions to Rm. 6,584 
millions, rediscounts (without Treasury bills) from Rm. 5,447 
millions to Rm. 6,013 millions, the note circulation from 
Rm. 4,980 millions to Rm. 5,493 millions, and the circulation 
of all currencies from Rm. 6,967 millions to Rm. 7,478 
millions. The rediscount and advance rates remained un- 
changed at 4 and 5 per cent., respectively. The capital market 
continued to be a preserve of the Reich. Issues of private de- 
benture and of shares were mostly small, and, in general, 
industry, in so far as it was allowed, or for Four-Year Plan 
purposes compelled, to expand its plant, was required to 
draw on its own reserves and accumulations. Investinents of 
all kinds in national business and communications were 
officially estimated at Rm. 15,5-16,000 millions, against 
Rm. 13,500 millions in 1936)The national income was put 
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at Rm. 68,500 millions, against Rm. 62,500 millions in 1936, 
of which Rm. 39,000 millions and Rm. 35,000 millions were 
derived from wages and salaries, respectively. Savings bank 
deposits (savings accounts only) rose from Rm. 14,303 
millions to Rm. 15,741 millions;,and bankruptcies fell from 
2,577 to 2,263.°The control of foreign exchange remained 
in force. ‘lhe early months witnessed a substantial net import 
of gold, which was later lost. The Reichsbank’s gold reserve 
increased from Rm. 66 to Rm. 71 millions, and exchange 
reserve remained unchanged. | 


Public Finance.—The Reich Budget for 1937-38 was not 
published, and no return of total revenue or expenditure was 
made. ‘lhe returns of revenue from taxation were satisfac- 
tory. In the financial year ended March, 1937, Reich taxes 
brought in Rm. 11,553 millions gross, against Rm. 9,705 
millions in the preceding year, of which Rm. 7,839 millions 
and Rm. 6,176 millions, respectively, came from direct taxes 
and taxes on business. In the first eight months of the finan- 
cial year 1937-38 the gross yield of taxation was Rm. 8,956 
millions, against Rm. 7,369 millions in the same period of 
1936-37. The yield for the whole financial year is estimated 
at Rm. 14,000 millions, and the combined yield of Reich, 
State, and municipal taxes at Rm. 18,000-18,500 millions, 
compared with Rm. 15,500 millions in 1936-37. No changes 
of importance were made in the revenue! system. Total Reich 
debt in October, 1937, was returned at Rm. 17,574 millions, 
against Rm. 15,017 millions in October, 1936, and the foreign 
debt at Rm. 1,362 millions, compared with Rm. 1,458 
millions. The increase in the returned debt was largely in the 
category of long- and middle-term loans, and was the conse- 
quence of continued borrowing for the consolidation of 
short-term debt. During the year the Reich floated three such 
loans, bringing the total borrowed on middle term in the 
three years 1935-37 to Rm. 7,111 millions; and a further loan 
for Rm. 1,000 millions was announced in December. Borrow- 
ing continued to be at 44 per cent. No new light was thrown 
on the bill debt contracted for re-armament and public works. 


Prices and Wages.—-The official index of wholesale 
prices in December was i05.5, against 105.0 in December, 
1936. The only considerable advance was in manufactured 
consumption goods, the index for which rose from 130.5 to 
135.8. The index of the cost of living rose from 124.3 to 
124.8, the main change being in the clothing component, 
which advanced from 124.2 to 127.9. Owing to changes, and 
in general to deterioration, in the quality of goods, the cost- 
of-living index is misleading. The shortage of foodstuffs 
continued; and at times certain necessaries and semi-neces- 
saries were not to be had. The new ration-card system for 
butter and fats worked smoothly. Wage rates remained stable, 
but average weekly earnings, it is claimed, increased, being 
in the middle of the year about 34 per cent. higher than 
in 1936. 


Agriculture and Industry.-For the fourth year in 
succession the cereal crops were unsatisfactory. The provi- 
sional total of bread cereals was 11,252,000 tons, against 
11,909,000 tons in 1936, and a highest of 14,492,000 tons in 
1933; of this total, wheat accounted for 4,490,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,523,000 tons in 1936 and 5,765,000 tons in 
1933. The yield of fodder cereals increased considerably. The 
potato crop was 53,600,000 tons, against only 46,324,000 tons 
in 1936. The sugar-beet crop increased by 12 per cent. to 
15,700,000 tons. The fodder situation was slightly improved. 
Net imports of wheat totalled 1,219,000 tons, compared with 
26,000 tons in 1936. The value of agricultural output in the 
crop year ended July, 1937, was Rm. 11,900 millions, of 
which three-fifths were animal products. 

The number of unemployed fell from 1,478,000 to 995,000, 
and reached a seasonal lowest of 469,000 in September. The 
number of occupied persons in November, including 
clerical and technical employees, was 18,960,000, against 
17,620,000 in November, 1936. Shortage of labour was 
marked in agriculture and in some skilled trades, includ- 
ing building. The most active of the production goods trades 
was the manufacture of machinery, which increased 21.8 per 
cent. The average daily time worked in all industry rose 
from 7.81 to 7.87 hours, and the time worked was longest in 
the heavy metals and shortest in the clothing trades. The 
increase in the output of capital goods continued, but at a 
slackened pace. The volume of such production was 31.3 per 
cent. higher than in the pre-depression year 1928; in 1936 
it was 19.3 per cent. higher, and in 1932 61.5 per cent. lower. 
Production figures were: — 


Industrial Output 1936 1937 


Metric tons 


SENET bab chivaietsesssn 158,380,000 184,512,000 
PEER bbicopsenexe 15,300,000 15,957,400 
Ingot steel ......... 19,207,900 19,848,800 














The shortage of iron and steel was acute; and ration; 
to all consumers on a basis of priorities was enforced. The 
value of machinery production was estimated at Rm. 4,009 
millions, compared with Rm. 3,100 millions in 1936. 
Exports of machinery rose from 335,600 tons to 404,000 tons 
(estimated for December); the estimated value of exports was 
about Rm. 800 millions, against Rm. 661 millions. The auto. 
mobile and shipbuilding trades were well employed, but late 
in the year tonnage under construction declined. All indus. 
tries producing substitutes were active; output of cell-wog] 
was some 100,000 tons, compared with 45,000 tons in 1936, 
and of rayon 55,000 tons, compared with 46,000 tons. 
Activity in the consumption goods trades was less marked. 


Foreign Trade.—The system of foreign trade regulation 
underwent no material change. Statistically, the chief differ. 
ence compared with 1936 was the large increase in imports, 
which was not fully covered by the increase in exports, With 
the consequence that the export surplus declined from 
Rm. 550 millions to Rm. 443 millions. Imports were 32 per 
cent. above the recent lowest in 1935, and exports 42 per cent. 
above the recent lowest in 1934. 


Italy 


AN additional number of figures to illustrate economic 
activity has become available this year, and it is now possible 
to indicate Italy's progress in the main branches during the 
last few years. In 1937 there was a marked recovery, and in 
many instances pre-depression levels were exceeded. The year 
was notable for an improvement in crops, except in vine 
cultivation, which still lagged behind 1935. Wheat, rice, 
hemp and cocoons are State monopolies, and the advance in 
wheat output was most marked. 


Industry.—-The Corporations Department has published 
indices of industrial production (1928 = 100). 


Metallurgical Electricity 

and Build- and General 

Textiles Engineering ing Gas Index 

1929 . 101-7 104-6 139-6 106-5 109-2 
SEER vistsicccsss OS 70-7 78°9 110-3 73-0 
MED tsnekensakss 76°3 72:8 93-4 119-2 80:5 
eee 76-8 102-6 162-3 135-8 102°4 
SD i vbsiecses . 70-1 118-7 91-9 140-5 95°5 

1937 

BN chew pea 76-9 134-1 101-2 154-6 116-7 
July ............ 48°9 133-3 102-0 157-9 93-8 
November ... 99:7 131-3 88-8 164°5 115-2 


The textile and building industries were the only ones 
which did not exceed the highest levels of production in 1928 
and 1929, largely because armament activity is not seriously 
felt in these trades. 

Foreign Trade.—Owing to the new importance of the 
Empire, the figures of trade with the colonies are now 
separated from those of trade with the rest of the world:— 

Import (—) or 


(In million lire) Export (+) 

Imports from Exports to Surplus in Trade 
with 

Foreign Foreign Foreign 
Colonies Countries Colonies Countries Colonies Countmies 
IORS .éssk. 78 7,354 212 5,779 + 134 1,575 
| ae 93 7,582 259 4,965 + 166 2,617 
1035 ...... 128 7,662 750 4,488 + 622 3,174 
1036 ...... 156 5,883 1,717 3,830 + 1,561 — 2,053 
RT wesc: 348 13,489 2,580 7,849 + 2,232 — 5,640 
1937* ... 209 8,093 1,548 4,709 + 1,339 + 3,384 


* Converted into pre-October-6-1936 lire at the legal rate. 


The colonial trade consists mainly of supplies sent to 
military and civil corps operating in Oriental Africa. Among 
the items which covered the import surplus in the balance 
of payments the most important were tourists’ expenditure 
and the sale of State-owned foreign securities. Imports fel 
slightly, but their value increased by more than 90 pe 
cent.; while exports increased by almost 25 per cent. m 
volume, but only 37.4 per cent. in value. 

Prices, Cost of Living and Wages.—The year’s move 
ments in the index of wholesale prices and its components 
were as follows (1928 = 100):— 


Semi- 
Raw finished Finished General 
Materials Products Products Index 
os takki 95-3 97°5 94-4 95:4 
re 57-3 66-6 62-5 62-0 
CE a as Us asade 76-2 89-7 72:8 76:4 
1987 June ......... 91-6 100-2 82-9 89-6 
December ... 93-9 109-4 91-3 96:4 
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After the alignment (devaluation by 41 per cent.) of the 
jira, wholesale prices only increased by 25.3 per cent. Food- 
gufls went up 22.3 per cent. in price, and the general cost 
of living rose by 17.6 per cent.; but, since wages per hour, 
the number of persons employed and the hours of work per 
man also increased, the average working family, working 
rather more strenuously, is probably better off than before 
devaluation. 

Money Market and Stock Exchange.—There was only 
yery slight increase in bank deposits, and a very small trans- 
ference Of deposits from ordinary saving banks to other 


Average prices of 153 leading joint-stock companies’ vari- 
able dividend shares increased from 100 in 1932 to 104.1 in 
1933, 118.9 in 1934, 132.2 in 1935, 142.3 in 1936 and to a 
maximum of 183.3 in August, 1937. A decline to 167.5 in 
October then took place with a recovery to 174.8 in Novem- 
ber. If we take as a basis prices for September, 1936, the 
month before the alignment of the lira, the index rose to 114.1 
in December, 1936, and 128.9 in August, 1937, and then fell 
to 122.9 in November. 


Public Finance.—-On the basis of Budget statements by 
the Finance Minister, official papers and authorised com- 
muniqués, the results of the last two fiscal years can be 
summed up as follows: — 








Million 
1935-36 : lire 
DONEC covcccccosccccesccccsscccncceesssccvecccosscosecs 33,057 
Revenue (including 401 millions for first quota of 
ee COGROTOG TY CIABOTE) aces cccccccsccccnsccccesoosecs 20,371 
EE sevitiicnsitiiacuienn nde 12,686 
*Of which expenditure in East Africa accounted for 
11,136 millions. 
1936-37 :-— 
NS AMNEMONIIE Sc suuineenkiss<usdnunsncasnnenaces 23,413 
Se hs ie es eva s a dawcanieusnaeiin 24,702 


Including 
(i) Revaluation of the gold reserves of the Bank 
of Italy—1,649. 
(ii) Redemption by taxpayers of the extra- 
ordinary land and house tax—1,117. 
(iii) Third quota of gold offered by citizens ? 


ROE “cy iwitautascactiacamiaaseenseies 1,289 
but exivaordinary expenditure WAS ......ccceeeeeeees 17,519 
and there was thus an actual defictt of ............. 16,230 





The ways and means used to cover deficits of 30,946 
million lire in the last three years have been as follows :— 
(Million lire) 


Nine years Treasury Bonds (1943) ............scseeeees 2,000 


DIEM: sna sciipuonah panuuensdaanseuianausnanncues 7,800 
Reconversion payment from 3-50 to 5 per cent....... 6,805 

Land and houses compulsory 5 per cent. loan (to 

April 30, 1937) (exclusive of 1,117 millions 
PCIOED DR BBGVG) os scivccccecesnccccenssscsccccies 4,260 

Current Ways and Means Account :— 

From the Deposits and Loans Bank...... 2,442 

sn Bank Of NAMCS caccccccsericvcess 1,285 

« BOM OC TCALY coccccccaccoscccrcnss 448 

SS GOD WA IID ain sont caincasndccescocaonces 1,350 
_ 5,525 

Foreign and foreign domiciled Italian securities (to 
PM, RUDMOD <cseeddacsrssswedasd dienissseevawenesuetawe 2,207 
28,597 


The difference between this total and the total deficits was 
easily raised by the Treasury by various means not yet pub- 
lished. After the revaluation of the gold reserves of the Bank 
of Italy, the results of which (1,649 million lire) were appro- 
Priated by the State, the gold reserve of the Bank of Italy 
stood in December, 1937, at 4,022 million lire, the same as in 
October, 1936. 


Belgiu m 


THE year ended less favourably than it began. The downfall 
of the van Zeeland Government was the main political event ; 
in November a Government was formed by a coalition of the 
three big parties. The Rexist party, which perhaps favours 
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dictatorship, was beaten in the partial elections of April, 
which were a great success for M. van Zeeland. Socially, 
1937 was quiet. Wages increased gradually; and the 
working time in coal mines was reduced from 48 hours to 
45 hours a week. 


The Budget and Finance.—The Belgian public finances 
were in an excellent position. An important reduction in the 
tax burden was introduced in the course of the year by 
de-rating ; but the Minister of Finance has declared that 
expenditure will be fully met. It has also been stated that 
the accounts of the fiscal years 1935 and 1936 will show an 
appreciable surplus, though a slight deficit was expected. 
When economic activity slowed down at the end of the year, 
a slight reduction in taxation receipts was experienced. 
And supplementary expenditure has been included in the 
1938 Budget. New taxes will probably be voted very soon. 
The Government is determined to balance the Budget. 
Quotations for Government securities fell slightly in the 
course of the year as the result of events in international 
markets. During the year the Government made several 
issues, including a 2,500 million franc Consolidated Loan 
at 34 per cent., issued at 92. Banks improved their financial 
position during the year. The holding companies were able 
to repay the loans from their subsidiary banks, which in 
future will have a more independent existence. 


Economic Activity and Employment.—Industrial pro- 
duction increased considerably in 1937. Coal output was 
29,680,000 tons, or about 2 million tons more than in the 
previous year. The daily output per man fell from 820 to 780 
kilos on account of the reduction in the working day. Metal- 
lurgical production was 3,777,000 tons, or 672,000 tons 
more than in 1936, but did not reach the level of 1929. At 
the end of the year sales of coal were not proceeding as easily 
as previously, while the steel industry was reducing produc- 
tion. Until the middle of 1937 unemployment declined at a 
fair rate. There were 105,000 wholly unemployed persons 
during the summer of 1936, and only 84,000 in July, 1937. 
But, since the textile industry experienced a marked setback 
towards the end of the year, the trend changed and some 
of the improvement of previous months was lost. There 
are now probably about 100,000 wholly employed, exclusive 
of the normal complement of seasonal unemployed. The 
maximum during the crisis was 200,000. The situation in 
agriculture improved slightly. 


Foreign Trade.—Belgium benefited from the revival 
in world trade. 


Foreign Trade 


in millions of francs 


Imports Exports 
Rate rid dcicdur sence ts 17,450 16,125 
i ccacecucadeemecaiaes 21,700 19,750 
enc athtacegeckasvaceres 27,660 25,700 


The value of the import surplus during the year was 
1,940 million francs. This was compensated in a large 
measure by the export surplus in the Congo trade; and 
invisible exports produced a net credit balance of the balance 
of payments. 


Exchange and Currency.—The balance-sheet of the 
National Bank showed a gold reserve hitherto kept secret. 
Besides the gold reserve proper, amounting to 17,500 million 
francs, the National Bank also has gold ingots to the value 
of 5,000 million francs. Thus the cover of the sight liabilities 
of the Central Bank is not 69 per cent., but 89 per cent. 
In addition, the Belgian State has still 2,000 million francs 
of gold, representing the surplus value of the gold reserve 
after the devaluation. In effect, the gold cover of the sight 
liabilities is 100 per cent. During the year the Belga was 
less firm in the exchange market, and some gold exports 
took place. In all, the gold reserve of the National Bank 
declined by 1,800 million francs, and of this amount 
800 millions correspond to repayments of the foreign debt. 
The remaining 1,000 million francs represent withdrawals 
of foreign capital, repayments of private debts, and some 
export of Belgian capital. The weakness of the French 
franc had a certain influence on the Belgian exchange ; but 
it was only slight. 


The Belgian Congo.—The first information available 
about 1937 shows general activity in the Belgian Congo 
increased. Copper output rose from 98,000 tons to 150,000 
tons ; the production of tin, cement, sugar, cotton and wood 
also made a notable advance. But the fall in the prices of 
colonial produce does not suggest that the excellent results 
registered in 1937 will be repeated in 1938. 
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Spain 
AFTER eighteen months of iratricidal war in Spain, there 
are still untortunately mo prospects of an early peace. 
The whole of Northern Spain is now under Insurgent control. 
‘Lhe Government stul holds Madrid and, roughly speaking, 
the area between Madrid and the Mediterranean Coast, from 
the French frontier to Almeria. Since the outbreak of the 
revolution there have been three principal autonomous 
authorities in Spain, viz. the Republican Government, the 
Government of Catalonia, and the Insurgents, whose civil 
headquarters are at Burgos. The seat of the Government was 
transferred in November, 1936, from Madrid to Valencia, 
and again in October, 1937, to Barcelona, so that the latter 
city, besides being the capital of Catalonia, is now also the 
administrative headquarters of the Republic. The old capital 
has still resisted Insurgent capture. 


Mining .—Owing to the catastrophic interruption to the 
normal economic lue of the Republic, little data is available 
about the various branches of commercial and industrial 
activity. Production of iron ore in Vizcaya suffered a sharp 
contraction when the outbreak of the Civil War depleted the 
supply of labour, but, since June last—when the area was 
occupied by the Insurgents—output has been on the up- 
grade. Of the normal Spanish production of iron ore, more 
than one-half comes from the Bilbao zone. The United 
Kingdom obtains a large proportion of its requirements of 
iron ore from Spain, and the supply of ore from that source 
was suspended last July for some weeks, owing, it was 
stated, to transport difficulties. During recent months, arrivals 
from Spain have reached quite large dimensions. A feature 
of Spain’s mining industry last year was the greatly increased 
quantities taken by both Italy and Germany of iron, copper, 
and pyrites from the territory held by the Insurgents under 
General Franco. 


Foreign Trade.— There are few Spanish statistics of 
foreign trade available, but it is known that the Government 
territory has very considerably augmented its commercial 
interchange with Russia, and the Insurgents with Italy and 
Germany. In certain cases the Insurgent authorities are per- 
mitting trade on a barter basis, provision having been made in 
a Trade Agreement concluded with Italy early in 1937, while 
in December an agreement was concluded with Denmark 
providing for the exchange of oranges for dried codfish. On 
the Government side, an agreement was signed with France 
in January, 1937, which stipulated that part of the proceeds 
of Spanish exports to France should be available for the 
payment ior French goods purchased by Spain, and that a 
percentage should be reserved for the liquidation of frozen 
trade debts owing to France. United Kingdom trade statistics 
relating to the first nine months of 1937 show that British 
purchases of Spanish oranges in that period were valued at 
£1,579,246, compared with £1,776,178 in the same period of 
1936, and with £1,230,799 in 1935. Imports of iron ore and 
scrap were fairly well maintained at £660,557, against 
£751,857 and £698,401, respectively, but shipments of copper 
to Great Britain have been in suspense since 1936. Great 
Britain has increased its purchases of wines, iron pyrites and 
non-ferrous metals. The aggregate value of British imports 
from Spain in the first nine months of 1937 was £6,562,000, 
a figure which is not very much lower than the £8,050,000 
recorded in the corresponding months of 1936 and 
£7,396,000 in 1935. Over the same period, however, British 
exports to Spain, including re-exports, have fallen to 
£2,497,000 in January-September, 1937, from £2,827,000 in 
1936 and £4,210,000 in 1935. These figures indicate an 
import surplus for Great Britain of £4,065,000 in 1937, 
against £5,223.000 in 1936 and £3,186,000 in 1935. Con- 
siderable weight therefore attaches to the claims of British 
exporters for prompt payment in sterling, and it is under- 
stood that both the Central Government and the Burgos 
authorities have engaged that payment for goods from Great 
Britain would be effected out of the foreign exchange which 
becomes available from British payments for Spanish goods. 
Full diplomatic recognition of the Franco regime has not 
been accorded by the United Kingdom Government, but 
extensive trade interests in Insurgent territory call for 
official contact, and, accordingly, towards the end of the 
year, it was announced that British trade agents would be 


appointed and that a corresponding agent of General Franco 
would operate in London. Both the Government and the 
Nationalist authorities exercise a rigid control over foreign 
trade, while a diversity of regulations has been issued affect- 
ing industry, banking, currency, securities, gold and jewel- 
lery, etc.—the greater part of which are undoubtedly transi- 
tional in character, their necessity being dictated by present 
circumstances. 
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Holland 


THE year 1937, which made such a promising start, proveg 
a disappointment. The vigorous revival which followed the 
depreciation of the guilder in September, 1936, was Main- 
tained and even intensified in the first six months. The 
general recovery in world markets was particularly fayoyr. 
able to activity in the export industries, in shipping and 
in shipbuilding. Industries catering for the home marke 
lagged somewhat behind, because domestic purchasing 
power had not been stimulated by an all-round increase jp 
wages, but, on the contrary, had been retarded by a gradual 
rise in home prices, In the second half of the year, the 
steep fall in world prices and signs of recession, especi- 
ally in America, had a noticeable effect on the economic 
life of the Netherlands. Once again wholesale prices declined, 
share values fell, industrial activity slowed down, and up. 
employment rose. The Budget is still unbalanced, and the 
Government is faced with greatly increased expenditure for 
defence. 


Industry and Prices.—The recession in industrial 
activity in the middle of 1937 is clearly shown by the quota- 
tions on the Amsterdam Bourse for industrial shares and by 
the course of commodity prices. 


The general index of wholesale prices for December, 1937, 
was, nevertheless, 20.8 per cent. higher than in September, 
1936, when the gold standard was abandoned. The post- 
devaluation rise in food prices has been 19.8 per cent. The 
unemployment returns reflect the recession, as will be eyj- 
dent from the following table, showing the number of un- 
employed in the Netherlands : — 


Decrease 

1935 1936 1937 in 1937 

January ...... 432,400 475,900 466,200 — 9.700 
February $17,600 465,500 439,600 — 25,900 
March ... ; 384,200 429,000 403,400 — 25,600 
i weresxeas 368,200 415,700 359,700 56,000 
ee 355,200 392,900 328,500 64,400 
June ve 333,600 378,800 310,600 — 68200 
EE siangektsxeuns 336,900 375,700 312,900 — 62,800 
REE Duct cia ekcue 353,100 381,400 317,800 — 63,600 
September .......... 366,000 390,100 324,300 — 65,800 
SPORE asdesccouses 381,900 394,400 340,400 — 54,000 
November ......... 415,200 419,500 386,000 — 33,500 
December 471,900 455,200 437,400 17,800 


In the second half of 1937 the number of unemployed 
grew month by month. 


Foreign Trade.—On the other hand, foreign trade was 
fairly well maintained throughout the year. The values of 
imports and exports have been larger every month com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1936: — 











(In millions of guilders) 
| Imports | Exports 
} ) 

| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1987 
FOOLY ..c000 100 76 79 106 56 55 50 73 
February .. 81 70 74 105 51 51 50 79 
March 94 80 79 125 61 54 55 
April .... 85 78 81 142 54 50 57 | 10) 
May sail 87 78 76 128 57 58 53 90 
FF 89 73 77 140 59 51 53 95 
| 86 76 80 146 58 54 60 102 
August......... 87 76 &2 123 69 6l 63 9 
September ... 78 76 82 130 69 59 72 113 
October ...... 87 95 92 149 62 70 75 106 
November ... 88 86 101 130 60 60 77 98 
December ... 75 73 114 128 56 62 79 98 


ances — —— 


The upward movement after the devaluation of the guilder 
in September, 1936, is striking. 


Agriculture and Finance.—Government relief for 
agriculture could not be dispensed with entirely in 1937, 
because export prices for agricultural produce were not yet 
remunerative. By reducing the levies on agricultural produce, 
the Government were able to counteract the rising tendency 
of the cost of living subsequent to the depreciation of the 
guilder. 


Throughout the year a superabundance of liquid funds 
characterised the Amsterdam money and capital markets, 
involving lower and lower rates of interest. A succession 0 
conversions of State, provincial and municipal loans was the 
result. Considerable activity was accordingly displayed 1n 
the new issues market, which registered a total of 2,595 
million guilders’ worth of new issues (compared with 288 
millions in 1936), and no less than 2,448 million guilders of 
this year’s total were for conversions (compared with 87 mil- 
lions in 1936). The 3 per cent: type of loan has grad 
invaded the market. The official discount rate of the Nether- 
lands Bank remained unchanged throughout the year # 
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cent., while the prolongation rate closed at 4 per cent. 
and call money yielded } per cent. The stock of gold in the 
Netherlands Bank rose owing to the firm tendency of the 

der, to almost 1,400 million guilders, with a bank note 
circulation of about 900 million guilders. 


Switzerland 


Tue economic situation improved greatly during the year, 
and the revival in trade and industry was attributable partly 
to devaluation and partly to world recovery. Devalua- 
tion was in particular responsible for recovery in the 

rt trade and tourist traffic; the earnings of all transport 
undertakings were higher than in 1936, and unemployment 
showed a marked decrease. ‘The year would have been wholly 
satisfactory, if banking had not been adversely affected by the 
United States slump. 

Money and Finance.—-The official discount rate was 
unchanged at 14 per cent. Interest on long-term deposits 
ranged from 14 to 2 per cent., while on short-term deposits 
it barely reached 1 per cent., and was sometimes reduced to 
nil. The situation of the National Bank remains strong. The 
gold reserve, which was 1,553 million francs in September, 
1936, was raised to 2,408 millions by devaluation, and reached 
2,662 millions at the end of the year, when the note circula- 
tion was 1,453 million francs. The sterling exchange ranged 
between 21.45 and 21.62 francs to the pound. Money was 
abundant and cheap. Switzerland became the refuge for 
foreign capital (mostly French), and the influx was so great 
that the National Bank was compelled to take measures to 
prevent an excessive increase in foreign short-term deposits. 
The Federal finances reflected the general improvement. The 
etimated deficit of 77 million francs for 1936 was reduced 
to 23 millions, and the estimated deficit of 42 million francs 
for 1937 is likely to be reduced by about 7 millions. Expendi- 
ture for 1938 is estimated at 542.8 million francs and receipts 
at 519.8 millions, with an estimated deficit of 23 million 
francs. An improvement was recorded in the receipts of the 
Federal post, telegraph and telephone services, the aggregate 
surplus of which was about 76 million francs in 11 months, 
compared with 66 millions during the corresponding period 
of 1936. The receipts of the Federal railways reached 335 
million francs in the year, compared with 290 millions in 
1936, and their surplus was 124 millions, against 78 millions 
in 1936. 

Tourists, Employment and Agriculture.— During the 
period January to November, 15 million tourists, of whom 
7,448,000 were foreigners, visited the Swiss hotels, against 
13,316,000 and 5,682,000, respectively, in the whole of 1936. 
The level of unemployment was lower than in 1936 through- 
out the year. The number of registered unemployed was 
110,754 in January, 49,244 in July and 87,311 in December, 
compared with 104,842 in December, 1936. The seasonal 
rise between September and December, however, was 35,435, 
compared with 21,980 in 1936, the increase being mostly due 
to the rise in unemployment in the building industry. The 
value of agriculture produce was about 1,200 million francs, 
compared with 1,150 millions in 1936. Agriculture suffered 
great losses from the epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease. 


Foreign Trade.—Imports in 1937 were valued at 1,807 
million francs, compared with 1,266 millions in 1936, and 
exports at 1,286 millions, against 881 millions in 1936. 
In trade with Great Britain, imports were valued at 
112,730,933 francs, compared with 78,291,811 francs in 1936, 
and exports at 143,782,717 francs, against 97,869,485 francs 
in 1936, The outstanding feature of foreign trade was the 
recovery of the watchmaking industry, exports of which 
reached 239 million francs, against 150 millions in 1936, and 
of the machinery industry, the sales of which totalled 188 
million francs in value, compared with 109 millions in 1936. 


Eastern Europe 


Austria 


HANDICAPPED by currency regulations, import prohibitions 
and clearing agreements, Austria followed at a modest 
distance the general trend of world economic activity; 
€conomic conditions decidedly improved during the first half 
of the year, and then slowly declined. Two items of outstand- 
mg importance showed marked improvement, i.e. foreign 
trade and employment. Greater industrial activity was re- | 
sponsible for larger imports of raw materials and semi- | 
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finished goods, and finished goods represented 60 per cent. 
caine increased exports. Unemployment was considerably 
reduced. 


Finance.—The actual accounts for 1937 are expected 
to close with a surplus, owing to improved economic con- 
ditions and to strict economy—although increased expendi- 
ture On re-armament continues to put a heavy strain on 
public resources. Gold and foreign currency in the holding 
of the Nationalbank at the end of 1937 amounted to 400 
million schillings, against 348 million schillings at the same 
date in 1936. Foreign debts have been regularly and progres- 
sively repaid. All legitimate requirements of foreign currency 
have been met by the Nationalbank. The schilling remained 
stable during the whole year. 


Stock Exchange.—The index of bond values (January 
1935 = 100) stood at 110.3 at the end of 1937, against 110.6 
at the end of 1936; the index of Austrian share values was 
161.2, and of foreign shares at 150.2, compared with 168.7 
and 154.6 respectively. Thus, the Viennese stock exchange 
followed the downward movement of the Western bourses 
and lost the high levels reached and maintained during the 
first half year of 1937. Private savings in banks and in 
saving and mortgage institutions increased by about 7 per 
cent. during the year, and are now estimated at about 3,200 
million schillings. 


Industry.—The year was the best since 1918 for Austrian 
industry. Production exceeded by 10 per cent. the record 
of 1929. Industrial enterprise was favoured by general 
armament activity and by increased home orders, financed 
by the Government’s investment loan in the spring. 
Although only a few new plants were built, many of the 
already existing factories had to be enlarged in order to meet 
larger export orders. The upward trend of industrial activity 
came to a premature halt, however, and slowed down after 
the middle of the year. The production of soft coal in- 
creased and reached 2.6 million tons, against 2.37 million 
tons in the first ten months. Timber, of which about 70 per 
cent. is exported, remained one of the most important items 
in Austrian trade; and timber exports improved by 40 per 
cent. But the prospects of the timber trade are impaired by 
difficulties of payment in Germany and Italy. Cotton spin- 
ning started the year fairly active, but conditions became 
difficult, when Roumania, where the Austrian mills used to 
sell 90 per cent. of their export quota, ceased to buy. Cotton 
weaving also relapsed after July because of a decline in home 
consumption, retail prices being still disproportionate com- 
pared with the fall in the world price of cotton; and the 
same applies to the wool industry. The production of iron 
ore and of pig iron for home consumption and export in- 
creased considerably. The orders of the iron industry, after 
reaching normal in March, slowly declined. The metal in- 
justry was favourably affected by general re-armament. The 
motor car industry maintained the level of production 
reached in 1936. The building industry, the most important 
source of industrial activity, is still dependent on orders 
based on public financial help, and very few private orders 
are forthcoming. The brewing industry, roughly indicative 
of popular purchasing power, was not working to capacity. 


Foreign Trade and Tourism.—The increase in exports 
of finished goods was the most favourable item in the year’s 
trade. The import surplus was reduced, and was covered 
by tourist receipts and invisible exports. The favourable trend 
of exports to Germany and Italy is threatened by the in- 
ability of prompt payment in both countries, and the un- 
liquidated Austrian claims amount to about 200 million 
schillings. Several schemes are being devised in order to 
mobilise the frozen claims. Attracted by winter sports, by 
the annual festivals in Vienna and Salzburg and the new 
picturesque Alpine roads, an increasing number of tourists 
from abroad (some 10 per cent. more than in 1936), coming 
especially from England, Holland, France and America, 
visited and toured Austria. The active balance on tourist 
traffic, deducting from the sums spent by foreigners in 
Austria the expenditure of Austrians abroad, is estimated at 
about 150 million schillings. Foreign currency was kept flow- 
ing into the country from July until December, and contri- 
buted in an important measure to the favourable situation of 
the Nationalbank mentioned above. 


Hun gary 


THE outstanding events in 1937 were a balanced Budget for 


| the first time since 1929; an impressive export surplus; and 


a favourable balance of payments which enabled the country, 
in agreement with the creditors, to resume its foreign debt 
service On a moderate scale. A good harvest and better 


B 
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marketing conditions improved agriculture, and increased 
industrial production and expanding trade brought relative 
prosperity to the urban population. Against these favour- 
able symptoms it was apparent that the Government would 
have to devote more money to public works and social im- 
provements, to counteract political agitation among the less 
fortunate, both in the rural districts and in the towns among 
the lower middle classes, who have not so far benefited by 
the recovery. 


The Budget.—The budgetary year 1936-37 produced a 
surplus of 12 million peng6. Ordinary budgetary expenditure 
amounted to 788.9 million peng6; and extraordinary expenses, 
covering the deficit on the State undertakings and providing 
for public works to relieve unemployment, totalled 80.4 
million peng6—in all 869.3 million pengd. Ordinary receipts 
amounted to 871.6 millions, and extraordinary revenues to 
9.7 millions, a total of 881.3 million pengd. In the first 
five months of the financial year 1937-38 budgetary receipts 
amounted to 468.3 millions, and expenditure to 419.7 
millions, leaving a surplus of 48.5 million pengo. 


Currency and Credit.—The pengo remained remarkably 
stable throughout the year, and its purchasing power suffered 
less from the erratic movement of world prices than those of 
the freely convertible currencies. The bank rate was 4 per 
cent. throughout the year. The balance sheet of the National 
Bank suggests that credit conditions have greatly improved, 
because, in spite of the increasing note circulation caused by 
economic recovery, the bills portfolio of the bank decreased. 
This is proof that accumulated savings enabled the commer- 
cial banks to finance expanding business without availing 
themselves of the discounting facilities of the Central Bank. 
At the end of 1936 rediscounts of the National Bank 
amounted to 535 millions, and by the end of 1937 they had 
fallen to 449.7 millions, while the note circulation expanded 
from 436.4 millions, to 466.2 million peng6 in the year. 
Savings and deposits in commercial and saving banks in- 
creased by about 100 million peng6 during the year. The 
bullion reserve of the National Bank increased from 132.6 
million pengé6 to 149.4 millions; and the improved bud- 
etary condition is revealed in the bank’s balance sheet by 
the reassuring figure of 203 million peng6, representing 
‘public deposits, the highest since 1929. 


Foreign Trade.—Both the value and volume of foreign 
trade were larger in 1937 than in any year since 1930, and the 
export surplus was the largest in any post-war year. Com- 
parative figures are as follows: — 

In million pengd 
1936 1937 


I-xports en 04-4 601-1 


NE 5 cccct rinedun nas 436-5 476-0 
Surplus aoe. iaaea 67-9 125-1 
The bulk of Hungary’s foreign trade is done with 


Austria, Germany and Italy, none of which has a convert- 
ible currency. An active trade balance, therefore, however 
impressive, does not necessarily prove a corresponding ability 
to transfer exchange in convertible currency. Hungary has, 
however, undertaken to effect transfers in the next three 
years in convertible exchanges, amounting in all to £24 
millions per annum (45 million gold peng6) for her foreign 
debt service. To meet this obligation, additional exports 
form an integral part of her foreign trade policy, and most 
of the convertible exchange for debt service in 1937 was 
derived from this source. It should be emphasised that the 
large export surplus in 1937 was due to the succession of 
two good harvests and to a world price structure which par- 
ticularly favoured Hungary, but these factors cannot be con- 
sidered permanent. Domestic trade developed satisfactorily. 
Industrial production was higher than in any previous year; 
and the recession in the last quarter was very moderate. 


Czechoslovakia 


THE economic position has been influenced by international 
uneasiness about Spain and China. In August diplomatic re- 
lations between Czechoslovakia and Portugal were severed. 
Close relations have been maintained with the Little Entente 
countries, and relations with Austria and Hungary improved 
materially. The Prime Minister’s plans to organise Central 
European co-operation have gradually met with a favourable 
response. In internal politics an agreement was reached in 
February with the activistic German minority. At the end of 
the year the question of co-operation with the Henlein Party 
was discussed. The international situation has forced upon 
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the country an extensive armament programme, which re 
quires considerable financial resources, and is expressed jp 
higher taxation. 


Economic and Financial Policy.—The year brought 
about a substantial improvement in economic conditions, 
both in internal and foreign trade. In the second part of the 
year, however, some slackening was evident. Difficulties were 
encountered about corn prices. The Government had to 
interfere and prices were raised. The Agrarian Party wishes 
animal production to be organised in a monopoly, and 
demands the relief of agricultural indebtedness. Czecho. 
slovakia has not formerly been self-sufficing in wheat pro- 
duction; but autarkic policy and the diminution of the beet- 
root area, owing to lower exports of sugar, caused the 
duction of wheat to rise, and Czechoslovakia has lately 
been able to export both wheat and wheat flour. To cover 
the cost of national defence, new taxes have been intro. 
duced and others raised. Direct taxes have been supplemented 
by a national defence contribution and an extraordinary tax 
on profits. The turnover tax has been raised in special cases, 
as well as the taxes on mineral waters, beer, wine, artificial 
fats, sweetening materials, and playing cards. 


The Budget.—Expenditure, budgeted and unbudgeted, 
amounted to 12,371 million Cz.K., and the Budget deficit to 
2,315.6 million Cz.K. The State debt rose by 5,603 million 
Cz.K. to 45,527.4 million Cz.K. The revenue derived from 
taxation and excise duties amounted to 10,373 million Cz.K, 
or 1,363 millions more than in 1936, and 840 millions more 
than estimated. In the Budget for 1938 expenditure amounts 
to 10,117.4 million Cz.K., or 1,663.6 million Cz.K. miore than 
in 1937. Ordinary expenditure compared with previous years 
is as follows: — 


Millions of Cz.K.) 


| eer 10,380 1937.. 11,277 
Re hag 10,715 1938... ie 12,860 
1936 ... tea : 10,765 


The extraordinary Budget for 1938 is covered by credits, 
and amounts to 3,508.7 million Cz.K., of which 2,360 million 
Cz.K. have been earmarked for defence. During the years 
1935-37 some 5,838 millions have been spent on defence, 
apart from the regular Budget of the Ministry of National 
defence, which in 1937 was 1,359 millions. The new Budget 
includes for 2,089 millions in the regular statement and 
2,360 millions in the extraordinary Budget, making in all 
4,458 million Cz.K. The State debt accordingly will reach 
47,094.4 million Cz.K.; the external debt is 8,251.6 million 
Cz.K., and for debt service and amortisation some 1,852.2 
million Cz.K. will be required in 1938. 


* Money Market and Stock Exchange.—-The level of de- 
posits has been maintained, and towards the end of the year 
rose a little. The Stock Exchange at the beginning of the 
year was firm. On the whole, public securities were quiet 
throughout the year. Share values at first rose rapidly, but on 
April 20th a sharp decline in quotations set in and, following 
a temporary revival, a further fall took place in October, after 
which the Stock Exchange remained slack. The Stock Ex- 
change index of share values (1927 100) rose at the begin- 
ning of April to 167.7, but declined in December to 127.5. 


Industry and Employment.—There was a substantial 
improvement in industry in 1937. The home market was 
active, exports rose, building activity was marked, and the 
demand for armaments kept certain industries busy. In the 
second half of the year some branches of industry slowed 
down. The index of production (1929 100) rose between 
January and October from 92.6 to 99.2. The number of 
unemployed reached the lowest level in September, but rose 
considerably in November and December, partly for seasonal 
reasons. 

The output of coal (lignite excepted) and of iron and steel 
rose above the 1929 level. Compared with preceding years 
output was as follows :— 


(‘000 tons) 
Year Coal lignite Coke Pig Iron Raw Steel 
1935... 10,964-6 15,226-4 1551-1 810-6 1,197-0 
1936 12,233-2 15,948-8 1,955-4 1,139-9 1,560°3 
1937 16,951°3  18,068-1 3,.271-9 1,674-7 2 297°5 


Labour relations, with the exception of a few strikes quickly 
settled, were quiet. The operation of existing collective agree- 
ments was prolonged by law to the end of 1938. The index 
of wholesale prices (1914 100) rose to 764 in April, but 
fell in December to 732. The index of the cost of living rose 
from 699 to 728 in the year. 


, Foreign Trade.— Despite obstacles there was a rapid 
}growth in Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade. There was an 
lexport surplus of 1,006 million Cz.K., against 99 million 
|}Cz.K. in 1936. The most important buyer of Czechoslovak 
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was Germany; the second place was taken by the 
United States; and Great Britain and Austria followed. 
Exports to those countries, relatively unfettered by trade regu- 
lations, are increasing, and diminishing to those which limit 
imports by quotas, exchange controls and clearing arrange- 


| ments. 


Poland 


THE economic recovery, which reached Poland about three 
years after most other countries, made further progress in 
1937. ‘The volume of industrial production, which reached 
the lowest point of the depression in 1932, when it was 53.7 
per cent. of the 1928 volume, recovered by the end of 1935 to 
68.4 per cent., by the end of 1936 to 77.5 per cent. and in 
November, 1937, to 86.8 per cefit:‘The population of Poland 
in the meantime, however, has if¢reased by about 500,000 a 
year. With the continued growth of “ Etatism,” and a 
“directed economy,” it is felt that Poland has now made 
herself largely independent of external trade influences, and 
that, under the stimulus of re-armament, the recovery will 
continue. The standard of living, which suffered marked 
deterioration from 1929 to 1935, has been slightly improved 
during the last two years, in spite of the fact that the Services 
and the national defence investment programme are absorb- 
ing more and more of the national income. 


Finance .- €Gconomic progress in 1937 was helped greatly 
by the financial windfalls that have come to the Treasury 
since the critical period in April, 1936, when exchange restric- 
tions were introduced—and when the actual gold in posses- 
sion of the Bank of Poland was probably much less than the 
amount then reported. Chief among these windfalls were the 
military credits arramged in France at the end of 1936; sales 
to Spain, first of munitions and later of food products and 
textile goods; similar, but much smaller, sales to the Far East; 
payment by German (in cash and goods) of past and present 
indebtedness for railway transit traffic across the Corridor; 
and agreements with home and foreign holders for reduction 
of interest on external bond issues, Although these windfalls 
have not been fuly reflected in the returns of the Bank of 
Poland, its holdings of gold and foreign exchange were shown 
to have increased during 1937 from 422.6 to 471.0 million 
zlotys. Net gold imports in 1937, according to the foreign 
trade returns, were valued at 121 million zlotys. | Further 
payments during 1938 on account of the French” military 
credits will help to strengthen the reserve position, and no 
doubt is felt that the “battle of the zloty” has been won. 
Conditions in the private money market improved through- 
out 1937, the aggregate of bank deposits rising during the 
year by about 300 million zlotysyjand there has recently been 
a substantial recovery in security prices. 


Foreign Trade.—Official figures for the last three years, 
given below, indicate that the increase in foreign trade has 
kept pace with the improvement in industrial output: — 


. ' 
a : f atte 
In millions « tvs 


Imports exports Balance 
1935 . 859-6 925-0 t+ 65-4 
1936 1003-4 1,026-2 + 22:8 
1937 (prelim.) . 1,254-3 1,195-6 58-7 


Export surplus Import surplus. 


The increase in imports is explained by the growing tempo 
of the re-armament programme, while the increase in exports 
was brought about in spite of the embargo placed on grain 
and flour when it was realised that the 1937 crop would be 
substantially below normal. The loss on grain, however, was 
much more than offset by larger exports of coal, timber and 
pork products. Coal exports increased from 8.4 million metric 
ions in 1936 to 11.0 millions in 1937. The extension, in 
December, 1937, of the Anglo-Polish Coal Marketing agree- 
ment for another two years is expected to increase coal 
exports in 1938 to beyond 12 million metric tons{ Imports 
are now closely controlled to conform with the available 
supplies of foreign exchange, and with the needs of the 
national defence programme. No difficulty is foreseen in 
financing an import surplus for the next year or two, Some 
concern is felt, however, about the balance of trade with the 
United Kingdom. The official figures (for 11 months) show 
that the value of imports from the United Kingdom increased 
from 129.8 million zlotys in 1936 to 138.0 millions in 1937, 
while the value of exports to the United Kingdom declined 
from 207.5 to 199.6 million zlotys. It is contended that 
Invisible items now much more than offset the reduced 
ce in Poland’s favour. 
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U.S.S.R. 


TuHE Soviet Union’s second Five-Year Plan was concluded 
in 1937, after twelve months in which the economic problems 
had been subordinated to political problems for the first 
time since Leon Trotsky’s final defeat by Josef Stalin. For 
nearly nine years, the Communists had concentrated all their 
energies on the industrialisation of Russia and on the collec- 
tivisation of Russian agriculture. In 1937, on the direct signal 
given by Stalin in his address to the March plenum of the 
party’s Central Committee, they turned to a political self- 
examination which produced one of the most bitter purges 
in Bolshevik history. ‘This purge was both the result and the 
cause of falterings in the economic drive of the Communist 
Party to “ build Socialism in one country.” 


Industry .— It is symptomatic of the purge that the pub- 
lication of economic statistics has been sharply curtailed. 
The fear of war, constant in Soviet life, and the spy-mania 
which has been a feature of the last twelve months have 
between them materially widened the concept of “ military 
secrets.” The official foreign trade reports have not been 
issued since September, 1937; industrial and agricultural 
results for the year have been released for the most part in- 
directly and without statistical detail. Preliminary figures, 
according to the new president of the State Planning Com- 
mission, indicate that 1937 results exceeded those called for 
by the second Five-Year Plan by 4 per cent. for industry as 
a whole. Since annual control figures have been consistently 
higher than the Five-Year Plan called for, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the 1937 industrial plan was under-fulfilled. He 
announced that the Five-Year Plan was over-fulfilled in 
heavy industry and food industry by 10 and 8 per cent., 
respectively. In many branches of the light and timber in- 
dustries, and also in the production of non-ferrous metals, 
he admitted that the plan had not been achieved. The 1937 
plan called for industrial production to thé value of 78,000 
million roubles (on the basis of 1926-27 prices). The Prime 
Minister, M. Molotov, has stated that the actual achievement 
would be in the neighbourhood of 73,000 millions. This is 
430 per cent. of the figure for 1929, first of the Five-Year 
Plan years; and Soviet statesmen now claim for their country 
the first industrial rank in Europe and second in the world. 
In transport, the 1937 plan of 79,000 daily freight-car load- 
ings was already exceeded in 1936, with a figure of 86,200; 
and this has been somewhat bettered during 1937. The 
quality of Soviet industrial production remained low, and its 
cost, by Western standards, inordinately high. One of the 
significant industrial developments of the year was the con- 
tinued eastward shift of Russian economic life. Mines and 
mills east of the Urals produced during the year 32.2 per 
cent. of all Soviet coal and 27.5 per cent. of all Soviet iron; 
while one plant, at Magnitogorsk, opened in 1932, turned 
out during 1937 more than twice as much iron as all of 
Poland. 


Agriculture.—An exceptional harvest produced more 
grain in 1937 than in any other year of Russian history. The 
preliminary estimate of 6,800 million poods (111,384,000 
tons) exceeds the 1937 plan (6,600 million poods) and is 
8.8 per cent. better than the maximum expectations of the 
original second Five-Year Plan. The cotton crop is reported 
to be 25.3 per cent. above plan figures, with sugar beet, flax 
and sunflowers somewhat less than planned. In spite of 
material increases in the number of horned cattle and pigs, 
livestock breeding has also failed to fulfil its plan. 


Prices and Wages.—For the first time since the elimina- 
tion of rationing in 1935, prices were somewhat reduced 
during 1937. Although the reductions are announced 
officially to have saved consumers 2,000 million roubles 
during the year, manufactured goods are still high-priced in 
relation to the average monthly income of 281 roubles. This 
latter figure compares with 238 roubles in 1936. An increase 
of more than 4 million wage-earners during the last five 
years was partly responsible for an unexpected excess over 
the planned wages fund for 1937, which totalled 80,000 
million roubles instead of 50,700 millions as planned. A wide 
spread in incomes continued to result from piece-work wage 
schedules, and a continued Communist drive to induce 
workers to increase their technical qualifications. The 
socialised trading organisations are announced to have sold 
goods to the Russian people during the year valued at 
125,000 million roubles, compared with 40,300 millions in 
1932. This figure includes manufactured goods and food, but 
excludes direct sales by collective farms and peasants under 
the more lenient regulations which now permit both to sell 
freely all produce left after obligations to the Government 
have been met. 


Foreign Trade.-—-In the first nine months of 1937, the 
Soviet Union’s foreign trade showed an export surplus of 
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206 million roubles. Exports increased slightly, compared 
with 1936. Spain was listed as the Soviet’s third best 
customer, after Great Britain and the United States—in the 
place traditionally held by Germany. Imports remained at 
approximately the same figure, valued at 1,012 million 
roubles in the first nine months of 1937, compared with 1,008 
millions in the same period of 1936. The United States again 
sold most goods to the Soviet Union, followed closely by 
Germany and Great Britain. 


Budget.— The 1937 Budget provided for an expenditure 
of 97,119 million roubles and an income of 98,069 millions. 
The lion’s share of the former figure was allocated, as usual, 
to capital investment, which absorbed 39,585 million roubles. 
National defence absorbed 20,102 millions, education 18,269 
millions and public health 7,528 millions. The People’s Com- 
missariat for Internal Affairs, which maintains the regular 
police and fire-fighting forces, besides conducting the 
political house-cleaning which marked the last year in the 
Soviet Union, cost the Government 2,699 million roubles. 
The turnover tax again provided the bulk of the Govern- 
ment’s revenue, some 76,795 million roubles. Profits of State- 
owned enterprises accounted for 6,304 millions, and the issue 
of internal loans was planned to yield 5,975 million roubles. 
Besides over-subscribing the Government bonds issued 
during the year, the workers and peasants increased their 
individual savings bank accounts from 2,461 million roubles 
on January 1, 1936, to 4,300 million roubles on October 1, 
1937. 


Roumania 


POLITICALLY the year was characterised by a gathering 
Government crisis; the solution was a surprising re- 
appointment of M. Tatarescu, followed by the unprecedented 
defeat of the Cabinet in the general elections. The subsequent 
appointment of an extreme Right Cabinet under M. Goga 
can be explained only by the King’s statement that Roumania 
needs a “ controlled ”” democracy. The new Government has 
yet to win the adhesion of the majority of the population; 
and its first measures were displeasing to all democratically- 
minded men and even to the rather Conservative parties, such 
as the Liberals. 


Finance.—The year was very favourable both to State 
finance and the exchange position of the National Bank. The 
ordinary Budget was balanced at 25,948 million lei, but, 
actually, there was a considerable surplus, and _ the 
Tatarescu Government took this opportunity to increase the 
salaries of public employees to their pre-crisis level. The 
Budget for National Defence remained raised to 2,750 million 
lei. The trade returns showed record figures: in the first 
ten months there was an export surplus of 10,700 million lei, 
and the whole year’s surplus may aproach 12,000 millions, 
compared with 8,700 millions during 1936. Payments abroad 
could accordingly be effected without undue delay, but there 
are complaints that the existing clearing agreements no longer 
correspond to the trend of foreign trade, and that important 
amounts are blocked in clearing accounts without any possi- 
bility of using them. 


Banking .—Although the upward trend in business was in- 
terrupted in the late summer, and the year ended with rather 
dull business prospects, the banking year was exception- 
ally good. The big turnover caused increased profits, and 
there were very few suspensions of payment by debtors. A 
wholesale reorganisation of provincial banks is becoming 
urgent, since many small banks are still carrying on a hope- 
less existence under the protection of the Debt Conversion 
Law of 1934. Pressure was, and will be, used to accelerate 
mergers with local branches of big Bucharest banks. 


Agriculture.—The year was only good for wheat pro- 
ducers. The other cereals, vines and oilseeds gave disappoint- 
ing results. Export prices for cereals were, however, distinctly 
better than during 1936. 








{ | Average Prices* 
Total Yield Exports in Lei 
Average per metric quinta 
1931-36 - — f.o.b. Constanza 
936 37 ) : 
5 ' ; 1936 1937 
(I > tons, "0 itted) 

Wheat | 2,630 | 3,500 3.700 10 1,093 § 515-R* 
Barley / 1,310 | 1,610 870 523 151 265 369 -4* 

Maize | 5,370 | 5,610 4,240 17 47 227 330* 


* First 10 months. + Estimated. t Firs 
during eleven months. 


t eight mont! § Export prohibited 


Great efforts have been made to introduce new crops, and 
for this purpose a State-controlled company was established 


| 


to foster the cultivation of hemp and flax. The cultivation of 
soya beans gave promising results, and the area under this 
crop is increasing annually. 


Industry .—All armament plants have been provided with 
important Government orders, and many had to be enlar , 
It is believed that the total output of iron and steel wil] be 
equal to that of 1936, as the increased Government orders 
have compensated the lull in commercial business. The lumber 
industry was very busy, but oil output declined, despite 
increased drilling. The provisional figures for 1937 were 7.2 
million tons of crude oil output apd 390,000 metres of dri}. 
ing, compared with 8.7 million tons and 328,000 metres, 
respectively, in 1936. Better export prices have made y 
for the drop in output, but it has yet to be seen whether the 
Roumanian oil industry will be able to recover from this 
slump. The capacity of plants and refineries (the total work- 
ing capacity is 11 million tons per year) will continue to be 
exploited only on a low scale, and the higher worki 
expenses per unit prevailing during the year 1937 will con- 
tinue to make themselves felt. 


Jugoslavia 


PROGRESS in Jugoslavia was maintained throughout 1937, 
and the general setback in the autumn did not affect this 
country, since autumn coincides with the chief export season, 


Foreign Trade.—During the year foreign trade showed a 
most remarkable advance, the total volume increasing by 
nearly 30 per cent. This was due to the reopening of the 
Italian frontier after sanctions, to new trade connections, and 
to the bumper maize harvest. Exports during twelve months 
amounted to 4,557,000 tons, valued at 6,272 million dinars, 
an increase of 43.44 per cent. in value and 58.89 per cent. 
in volume compared with 1936. Imports were 1,105,000 tons, 
valued at 5,234 million dinars, an increase of 28.37 per cent. 
in value and 13.76 per cent. in volume. The surplus of 
exports was 1,038 million dinars. 


Agriculture and Industry.—Agriculture was less satis- 
factory, in spite of a record crop of 53.3 million quintals 
of maize. Wheat gave only a modest yield of 23.5 million 
while other grains and fruit were disappointing. The share 
of agriculture in the national income fell by 945 million 
dinars, or 4.30 per cent. Industry benefited from better 
exports, especially timber, which was sold heavily to Italy 
and Great Britain. Good progress was also recorded in 
chemicals, vegetable oils, electricity, textiles, milling and 
bricks. New capital sunk in industry in the course of the 
year amounted to 1,200 million dinars. The number of 
insured workers in September reached 718,962, against 
646,300 in 1936, with an insured wage of 424.1 million dinars, 
against 357.7 millions. The daily wage has also increased 
from an average of 22.14 to 23.45 dinars, although this is 
hardly enough to balance the rise in the cost of living. The 
index of prices has risen from 69.8 in November 1936 to 
79.5 in 1937. The index, however, seems to have reached its 
high-water mark, having fallen back from 80, where it stood 
in October. 


Finance .—Favourable exports have resulted in a greater 
abundance of devisen, and the amount of devisen from ex- 
port which has to be handed to the National Bank has been 
reduced from 33.33 per cent., at which it has stood since 
February, 1936, to 25 per cent. This is the fourth reduction 
of the percentage, and marks, therefore, a further step 
towards a restoration of free exchange. Private capital has 
also benefited from better business conditions, savings de- 
posits having risen from 10,644 millions to 11,807 million 
dinars between November, 1936 and 1937. This has much 
eased the position of private banks, and although 298 out of 
a total of 610 still enjoy protection in some form or other, 
frozen credits have greatly diminished. For the first time for 
several years Government receipts exceeded the estimates. 
Receipts during the first eight months of the 1937-38 budget- 
ary year were 7,836 million dinars, or 589 millions more than 
the estimate. With an expenditure of 7,032 millions, the 
Government has achieved a surplus of over 830 millions, 
which is being devoted to extraordinary expenditure, pur- 
chases of materials and public works. The new Budget 38 
12,180 million dinars, against 10,959 millions in the previous 
Budget, and supplementary expenditure of 424 millions has 
been added. The increase in spending is accounted for by 
the Army (313 millions), railway construction (308 millions), 
mining (142 millions) and education (68 millions). 
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THE past year was the second full year since the depression 
of gradual recovery in all branches of economic activity. The 
revival which began slowly in the second half of 1935 con- 
tinued more rapidly in 1937 without interruption. he index 
of wholesale prices during the year showed a rise from 72.39 
(1926 = 100) at the end of 1936 to 78.9 in December, or more 
than 10 per cent. ‘The increase of 15 per cent. in export prices 
produced a higher income for the agricultural population. An 
abundant harvest of cereals of good quality, amounting to 
3,159 thousand tons, against 3,207 thousand tons in 1936, 
and increased production of tobacco, industrial plants and 
cattle encouraged exports and industrial output. The index of 
jndustrial production rose 25 per cent. 


Money and Banking .—The deposits of all banks at the 
end of September were 8 per cent. higher than in the corre- 
sponding month in 1936. The private banks were busy financ- 
ing foreign trade and industry, and advances and discounts 
were substantially increased. The National Bank, for the first 
time since the depression, had rediscounts greater in value 
than in 1929, reaching a figure of 1,300 million levas in 
October. The average monetary circulation was 8 per cent. 
above that of 1936, while bank clearings increased 20 per cent. 
The improvement was most marked in the gold reserves of the 
Bank, which reached 1,994 million levas at the end of the 
year, against 1,652 millions in 1936, or more than 20 per 
cent. At the same time the foreign exchange holdings were 
694 million levas, compared with 772 millions at the end 
of 1936. 


Foreign Trade.—Exports amounted in value to 5,019 
million levas, compared with 3,910 millions for 1936, an 
increase of 26 per cent. Imports reached the highest level 
since 1930—4,926 million levas, or 55 per cent. above the 
value of imports in 1936. The surplus of exports was only 
93 million levas, against 729 millions in 1936. There was a 
substantial increase in exports to countries with free ex- 
changes: the share of Germany in Bulgarian trade fell from 
45 per cent. to 41 per cent., while exports to Great Britain 
increased from 11 to 14 per cent. 

Public Finance.—Ordinary Budget receipts (including 
railway revenue) were 8,348 millions, against 7,787 millions 
a year earlier. Though revenue has risen, it seems that the 
Budget is not balanced, and the deficit is estimated at about 
150 million levas. 


Greece 


THE outstanding economic events in Greece during the past 
year were the inauguration of a social insurance system for 
all workers and salaried persons; the enactment of a com- 
pulsory law to regulate the settlement of agrarian debts; and 
the drawing up of a ten-year programme of productive public 
works at an estimated cost of Drs. 1,700 millions, to be raised 
through internal loans. 


Agriculture, Industry and Commerce.—Apart from 
debt relief and other assistance from the Government, farmers 
benefited from exceptionally good harvests, coupled with 
comparatively high prices for most produce. While demand 
for internal consumption was satisfactory, sales for export— 
particularly of tobacco and currants—were, however, slug- 
gish. The prices of exportable products tended to ease some- 
what; a certain monetary stringency made itself felt; and 
home trade did not quite come up to expectations during the 
last three months of the year. Industrial activity, on the other 
hand, was brisk, all branches—notably those executing Gov- 
ernment contracts—being fully occupied. 

Foreign Trade,—Official returns for 11 months show an 
increase, both in volume and value, in imports and exports, 
and a larger import surplus than in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


1936 1937 
(January to November) 
(In tons and millions of drachmas) 
Volume Value Volume Value 
Imports .... . 2.328.755 10,783 2,474,534 13,849 
Exports .... 867,990 5,852 1,253,035 7,767 
Surplus of imports 1,460,765 4,931 ,221,499 6,082 


The increase in the volume of exports is due chiefly to 
larger shipments of mineral ores of comparatively small value. 
Most imports, as well as exports, show increases compared 
with 1936. Wheat, the principal imported commodity, in- 
Creased from 411,295 tons, valued at Drs. 1,689 millions, to 
481,251 tons, valued at Drs. 2,644 millions. Consequent upon 
the good harvest, however, wheat imports declined after Sep- 
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tember. Trade with most countries was again conducted 
under the barter and exchange clearing system. In trade with 
Germany, the new agreement signed in the course of the year 
provides for a balancing of imports and exports between the 
two countries. The credit balance in favour of Greece, 
which at the close of 1936 was Rm. 18,705,764, rose to 
Rm. 26,490,067 at the end of May and declined to 
Rm. 8,475,835 on November 30th. 


Currency.—The external value of the drachma, linked 
to that of sterling, fluctuated only slightly in relation to 
gold. There was an improvement in the exchange position, 
and the gold and exchange reserves of the Bank of Greece 
(notwithstanding larger payments abroad, and with allow- 
ance made for the unpaid service of the foreign debt) showed 
a net gain of £595,000 at the end of the year. No relaxation 
of exchange restrictions is, however, at present possible. The 
note circulation rose from Drs. 6,202 millions to Drs. 6,776 
millions; the index of wholesale prices, after rising to 2,323 
in May, stood in December at 2,286, compared with 2,113 
in December, 1936; and the cost-of-living index increased 
during the year by about 6 per cent. 


Public Finance.—Rising economic activity, tax reforms 


and tax increases led to an increase in ordinary revenue 
during the first eight months of the current financial year. 


Financial Year 
1936-1937 1937-1938 


April-Nov., April—Nov., 
1936 1937 
I. Revenue: In millions of drachmas) 
(a) Estimated (for the whole year) 12,833 16,094 
gs ciacccicuckanentantcks 7,891 10,102 
Ge NN oe cccnconunamammduatnccés 7,006 8,960 
Il. Expenditure : 
(a) Estimated (for the whole yea 13,908 17,030 
(6) Liabilities incurred ............. 12,308 15,017 
(c) Payments effected ............... 6,489 8,509 


The above figures include both ordinary and extraordinary 
revenue and expenditure. The Budget accounts for 1936-37 
are expected to show a deficit of 80 million drachmas, while 
the deficit in the current financial year is estimated at some 
200 million drachmas. Negotiations during July last in 
London for a permanent settlement of the service of the 
foreign debt has so far been unsuccessful. 





Northern Europe 


Denmark 


IN foreign policy the year has been quiet. Trade agreements 
were made with Czechoslovakia, France,Germany, Jugoslavia, 
Italy and Roumania; and, on May 28th, a multilateral agree- 
ment in furtherance of trade between the signatories to the 
Oslo treaty (Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden) was ratified. The Staun- 
ing Cabinet remained in power, but the political implications 
of rising unemployment, especially towards the end of the 
year, were hardly viewed with equanimity by the Govern- 
ment. Comparative unemployment percentages are: — 


RPE SUNN So csdccscccnasedcudsctvccsdccse 
December, 1936 


December, 1937 


31-7 per cent. 
hans qdghasbiReeuengiuedsarnss 30-3 
Hatpeetubevadesses sehen wand 34-6 


” 


the last-mentioned figure being equal to 153,384 persons out 
of work, though a certain seasonal unemployment has to be 
allowed for. 


Finance and Credit Policy.—The finances of the State 
are sound, as the following figures show: — 


Budget 
Accounts, Estimates, 
(In million kroner) 


1936-37 


Budget, 


1937-38 


O 
=) 
D 
oo 
© 


Total vevenue —caccccccccccccccccs 469-0 443-4 453°3 
Of WHET SAMRRION ..cc.cccccscece 144-5 131 133-4 
Mi ois wnccdeceeaes 292 285-8 292-6 
Total expenditure ............... 441-6 139-3 151-8 
of which 
Social purposes (sick bene- 
fit, old age benefit, etc.)... 144-6 149-3 152-8 
Furtherance of trade and 
I iin ccsccavcascacieiesss 37-5 39°8 31-4 
NS la oel cet semis 48-2 48 58°8 
RINNE ka sain es.004 cesenssasassnses 27-4 4:1 1-5 
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At the opening of 1937 Denmark faced two problems: in- 
sufficient stocks of grain and feeding stuffs as a consequence 
of the poor harvest of 1936; and a disparity between import 
and export prices. The situation during the early months 
became so aggravated that the National Bank had to adopt a 
policy of credit restriction, which wa8 reflected in declining 
bond prices. In the course of the year three factors contri- 
buted to improve the situation: the high earnings of the 
mercantile marine; the better prices realised from the early 
autumn by agricultural exports; and falling prices in the 
world commodity markets. 


Consequently, the National Bank reversed its policy of 
credit restriction; supported the bond market; and en- 
deavoured to give impetus to the stagnant building trades. 
The official discount rate remained unchanged at 4 per cent. 
throughout the year. The krone remained pegged to sterling 
at 22.40, and the average gold value of the krone was 48.76 
per cent. over the year. 


Agriculture, Trade and Industry.—The total harvest of 
grain, potatoes, turnips, sugar beet and hay was 73.1 million 
crop units, compared with 68.5 million units in 1936, each 
unit representing the fodder value of 100 kilogrammes of 
barley. The yield on capital invested in farms is estimated to 
have declined from 4.4 per cent. in 1935-36 to 2.7 per cent. 
in 1936-37. Foreign trade, which is still subject to the rigid 
control of the Exchange Control Office, further increased. 
Comparative figures for the last three years are as follows : — 


Total Total Import 
Imports Exports Surplus 


(In million kroner) 


SNEED sik h555ehbavnneanspindessapnense 1,330 1,267 63 
RN de cet -sdeemecl 1,486 1,380 106 
1937 (preliminary figures)...... 1,697 1,606 91 


Trade with Great Britain and Germany was as follows :— 


In million kroner) 


Imports I-xports 
irom to 
1936— 
Great Britain. haae soo OEE 744 
EY: icshiGaeescnbaecaeebisdensta ws SIO 280 
1937— 
OR. sinsnnsdxetisensivens . 640 825 
Germany paab saa x cues keweicensh 406 298 


The index of industrial production was 132 at the begin- 
ning of the year, rose to 138 in May, and gradually declined 
to 130 in December. 


Sweden 


THOUGH business activity slackened off during the fourth 
quarter of the year after an almost uninterrupted expansion 
ever since the summer of 1933, the year will be remembered 
in Sweden as one of marked prosperity. Three things upset 
the normal course of economic progress: discussions 
around the currency policy of the Government in view of the 
inflation threat at the beginning of the year ; a labour conflict 
in the building industry in May; and, finally, the slump on 
Wall Street whose influence became noticeable in August. 


Budget and Public Finance.—Actual State revenue for 
the financial year 1937-38 exceeded the estimates by 
Kr.60 millions. Budget estimates for the financial year 1938-39 
provided for revenue of Kr. 1,228 millions and expenditure 
of Kr. 1,209 millions. On account of changes in the classifi- 
cation of the Swedish Budget in 1938 these figures are not 
comparable to those of the present Budget. The National 
Debt, which at the end of the previous year totalled 
Kr. 2,364 millions, was reduced during 1937 to Kr. 2,342 
millions. Outstanding State bonds totalled at the close of 
1937 Kr. 1,841 millions, or Kr. 104 millions less than a year 
ago. The sterling rate in Stockholm was maintained by the 
Bank of Sweden practically unchanged at 19.40, in spite 
of the criticism of noted Swedish economists who advocated 
an appreciation of the krona in terms of sterling. 


Production and Employment.—Industrial production 
in Sweden steadily rose until November. The main adverse 
factors in November and December were the psychological 
effect of the recession in U.S.A.; the slackening of activity 
in the iron and steel industry ; and unfavourable prospects 
for the timber and pulp market. The index of general 
industrial production advanced from 113 in January to 
123 in November (100 = 1935). The progress was greatest 
in engineering and least in the textile industry. Steel and 
iron production ran high throughout the year, though after 
August there was a marked decline in orders. Housebuilding 





was active ; employment was satisfactory, and the number 
of registered unemployed fell during the year from 33,500 
to 19,000. Demand for skilled labour and for agricultural 
workers was in excess of supply. New wage agreements 
at the end of the year provided for general increases in 
wages. 

Foreign Trade and Prices.—The value of foreign 
trade in 1937 showed a marked rise compared with 1936, 
Owing to increases in volume as well as to higher prices, 
Imports were valued at Kr. 2,111 millions and exports at 
Kr. 1,994 millions, compared with Kr. 1,633 millions and 
Kr. 1,514 millions in 1936. The import surplus was 
Kr. 117 millions, or Kr. 2 millions less than in 1936. Among 
exports the outstanding item was pulp and paper valued at 
Kr. 591 millions. Among imports, coal and coke amounted 
to 8,927,000 tons, and petrol to 664 million litres. Whole- 
Sale prices rose until August, when, under the influence of 
declining world prices for raw materials, a recession set in, 
The index of wholesale prices prepared by Professor Silver- 
stolpe rose from 113 in January to 143 in August, and then a 
gradual decline brought the index down to 136 at the end 
of the year (100 = 1913). The cost of living was steady, 
and the Riksbank’s index of the prices of consumption goods 
advanced during the year from 103-4 to 105-7 (100 
September, 1931). 


Stock Exchange, Money and Banking.—Share values 
were subject to rather violent fluctuations. At the beginning 
of the year the general stock index stood at 178 (100 = par 
value. It reached its highest point of 187 in April. 
Under the influence of Wall Street it gradually weakened 
and reached 156 in November. At the close of the year 
the index was up again to 172. The outstanding feature 
of the Swedish money market was constantly increasing 
easiness, mainly due to absence of foreign lending, to an 
active balance of payments, and to comparatively meagre 
capital investment. The yield on gilt-edged securities has 
fallen below the 3 per cent. level. The aggregate cash 
and holdings at the Bank of Sweden held by the joint-stock 
banks averaged Kr. 752 millions, compared with Kr. 372 
millions in 1936, an increase of more than 100 per cent. Bank 
profits from interest and dividends on the whole declined, 
but there was a marked increase in profits deriving from 
commissions, credit fees and, chiefly, from the recovery of 
already written-off assets. 


Norway 


REFLECTING the improvement in international economic con- 
ditions, the year began under exceptionally bright auspices. 
Although a sharp setback occurred in April and, after a 
partial recovery, again in September, the final results of 
trade and industry were satisfactory and compared favour- 
ably with those of the preceding year. 

Finance.— The Budget estimates for 1937-38 showed 
expenditure and revenue of 532 million kroner, against 
484 millions in the preceding Budget year. No new direct 
taxes were introduced, in spite of increased appropriations 
for the Army and for agriculture. The money market was 
easy, and the bank rate remained unchanged at 34 per cent. 
Gold, foreign securities and balances maintained abroad by 
the Norges Bank ruse by 91 million kroner, while loans and 
discounts decreased by nearly 100 million kroner. Bank de- 
posits rose by about 120 million kroner, while there was a 
reduction of 70 millions in 1936. Several loan conversions 
were negotiated by the Government and a few municipalities 
on easy terms, and by the end of the year other conversions 
were announced for 1938. Prices rose steadily, although this 
tendency was less evident in the last quarter of the year. 

Foreign Trade.—The expansion of foreign trade, already 
strongly in evidence in 1936, continued during 1937 in a 
marked degree : — 


Kroner (000’s omitted) 
1936 1937 
ON. conncbvenseennsars 927-0 1,286-1 
OED: pvevcsseessatansse 685-0 823-3 


Among imports ships came first to the value of 142 million 
kroner against 65 millions in 1936, while the chief export 
items, paper and wood-pulp, represented a value of 200 
million kroner compared with 152 millions. Unemployment 
fell 7 per cent., and the index of industrial production in 
November was 136 against 119 in 1936. The average for 11 
months was 122.5. 

Shipping .— At the end of 1937, Norway’s merchant fleet 
aggregated 4,438,000 gross tons, the net increase during the 
year being 318,000 gross tons. Freights soared to record 
heights during the first nine months of the year, and in 
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spite of the subsequent reaction were still exceptionally high 
at the end of the year. Net freights, which were about 495 
million kroner in 1936, will amount to nearly 800 million 
kroner. After covering the import surplus of about 465 
million kroner, there will still be a margin of some300 million 
kroner. The whaling catch in the Antarctic showed some im- 
provement, the total quantity being 1.2 million barrels against 
1.1 millions in 1936. International complications and wages 
disputes caused some uneasiness, but an agreement ultimately 
ensured peace during the fishing season commencing in 
December. Untoward weather conditions hampered the 
fisheries, and considerably reduced the total quantity landed, 
but higher prices increased the value from 73 million kroner 
to 82 millions. Government subsidies were granted to the 
fisheries. 

Agriculture.— Although less influenced by the general 
improvement than trade and industry, agricultural conditions 
were favourable. Crops were above the average, and with 
rising prices for nearly all products, it is computed that the 
value in 1937 will amount to about 500 million kroner. 
Similar conditions prevailed in the timber industry, prices 
being higher in 1937 than in any year since 1924. 


Stock Exchange.—Operations on the Bourse, especially 
during the first quarter of the year, were exceptionally brisk; 
and the value of the turnover increased by 18 million kroner, 
compared with 1936. During the last quarter of the year a 
sharp reaction set in, and the business done in shares was 
almost negligible. Bonds, on the other hand, attracted con- 
siderable interest on account of the abundance of idle capital, 
and in spite of steadily rising prices, sellers have been very 
reluctant. 


Finland 


IN many respects 1937 was a record year. Recovery continued; 
but the late recession in world markets was reflected in 
Finland, though its influence attained no general importance. 


Public Finance .—Owing to the improvement in economic 
conditions, State revenue flowed in more abundantly than in 
previous years and exceeded calculations. During January- 
November, 1937, current revenue amounted to 3,578 million 
marks, compared with 3,089 millions in 1936. Expenditure 
also increased, but the financial position of the State was a 
strong one. One foreign loan was redeemed and replaced by 
an internal loan at a lower rate of interest. 


Prices and Production .— Prices also rose considerably in 
the first half of the year, but a downward tendency subse- 
quently set in. The wholesale price index for the whole year 
was 103 (1926 = 100) compared with 92 in 1936, while the 
index of the average cost of living was 106 against 100. There 
was continued expansion in most branches of industry. The 
volume of industrial production rose up to November about 
12 per cent. above the 1936 level, and the index at 176 (1926 
= 100) was about 44 per cent. above the highest point in the 
previous boom (1928). The value of production increased even 
more and exceeded the figure for 1936 by 37 per cent. and 
surpassed 1928 by 57 per cent. The timber, cellulose and 
Paper industries yielded record results, but, owing to the 
international setback, the state of the market was uncertain at 
the end of the year and the tendency of prices was weak. 
There was no unemployment worth mentioning, and a 
Shortage of skilled workmen in some spheres. Wages 
uniformly rose. There was a satisfactory harvest, both in 
quality and quantity; the value was larger than in any pre- 
vious year. 


Foreign trade.—Foreign trade was larger than in any 
Previous year both in volume and value. The volume of ex- 
Ports increased by 5 per cent., and their value (9,368 million 
marks) by 30 per cent. Imports increased even more, by 
24 per cent. in volume and in value (9,277 million marks) by 
46 per cent. In 1931-36 there was a total surplus of exports 
of about 1,000 million marks; last year there was a surplus of 
exports of only 91 millions; but the balance of payments 
remained satisfactory. 


The Money Market .—In spite of great economic activity, 
the money market was very easy throughout the year. Credits 
granted by the joint stock banks, which had been falling off 
for several years, increased by 1,236 million marks to 8,609 
millions, but their deposits grew simultaneously by 1,432 
million marks to 10,030 millions. Their cash therefore 
attained fresh record figures; and in general their liquidity 
was greater than ever before. No bills were rediscounted. The 
credits granted by the Bank of Finland recorded a rise of 130 
million marks to 1,080 millions, and its reserve of foreign 
Currency reached the record figure of 2,056 million marks 
against 1,492 and 1,267 millions respectively in 1936 and 
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1935. The easy state of the money market was reflected by 
numerous issues of new shares and bond loans and by the fall- 
ing trend in interest rates. The Stock Exchange was par- 
ticularly lively at the beginning of the year, but then experi- 
enced a setback that caused a slow fall in share prices. 


Latvia 


THE revival in world trade was especially marked in agrarian 
countries by a rise in agricultural prices, and was therefore 
beneficial to Latvia. In addition, as a result of the 1936 de- 
valuation, there were a number of internal influences con- 
ducing to national economic recovery. 


Industry and Agriculture.—The Government under- 
took further regulation of the entire industrial life of the 
country, assuming control over private undertakings and 
establishing new enterprises. At the end of the year there was 
scarcely a single branch of industry where the State was not 
active. Industrialisation made great strides and there was 
some shortage of skilled labour. The number of occupied 
persons in all trades was 209,168 in October, compared with 
190,250 in October, 1936. Crops were satisfactory and, com- 
pared with 1936, showed a general increase. The head of 
cattle rose by 50,000 to 1,261,000, and of pigs by 60,000 
to 739,000. The food, fodder and livestock positions were 
assured. 

Foreign Trade.—-Exports were stimulated by the rise in 
world prices and by devaluation, and the export surplus in- 
creased. The value of foreign trade, compared with 1936, was 
as follows : — 


1936 1937 
(Millions of Lats) 
DI ic ccsincwcndcenigediinasia 122 231 
PIN Gcsicrtcassecucracexemntins 138 261 
EXpOP’ SUPDIGS: << <cs<sccsseces 16 30 


Trade reached record levels in certain months of the year. 


Finance and Prices.—The amount of money in circula- 
tion rose from 115 million lat to 142 millions in November, 
and the stock of gold and foreign exchange from 82 million 
lat to 94 millions. Bank deposits rose from 60 million lat 
in January to 390 millions in October, and loans from 558 
millions to 620 millions. State revenue, between April and 
October, was 101 million lat, against 90 millions in the 
same period of 1936 and expenditure was 100 millions com- 
pared with 88 millions. The index of wholesale prices rose 
from 102 in November, 1936, to 116 in November, 1937, and 
in the same period the cost of living (1930 = 100) rose from 
76 to 86. 


Lithuania 


LITHUANIA'S economic development in 1937 was favourably 
affected by the rise in the price of agricultural products. The 
rate of advance, however, was slower than in Lithuania’s 
two Northern neighbours because of the prevailing lack of 
capital. In addition, progress has plainly been hindered by the 
retention of the old rate of exchange and by the institution of 
a fairly strict control of currency. The 1937 harvest was in 
the aggregate better than in the previous year; but the hay 
crop was poor and, since the total area cultivated had in- 
creased, results were no better than average. 


Foreign Trade and Industry.—For the first time on 
record there was a surplus of imports. Exports were valued 
at 208 million lit compared with 190 millions in 1936, and 
imports at 212 million lit against 156 millions. Because of 
the inadequate harvest in 1936, exports last year could not 
be expanded sufficiently to cover the increased demand for 
machinery, textiles and means of transport. Of total imports, 
some 28 per cent. came from the United Kingdom and 22 per 
cent from Germany, compared with 38 per cent. and 8 per 
cent. respectively in 1936. The rise in purchases from Ger- 
many was Striking. There was a decline in the share of imports 
provided by Soviet Russia from 10 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
The trend towards a policy of self-sufficiency was accen- 
tuated, and sugar requirements are now almost covered by 
home production. As the result of increased demand, the 
alcohol industry has also made progress. 


Money and Finance.—The gold value of the lit has not 
changed, and the sterling exchange moved between 28.85 and 
29.67. At the end of the year currency control was made more 
rigid. The bank rate remained unchanged at 5 per cent., and 
signs of strain were noticeable on the gold market. Note 
circulation rose from 113 million lit to 121 millions, and 
stocks of gold from 71 to 77 millions. The stock of foreign 
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exchange remained unchanged at 2 million lit. Bank loans 
and deposits rose markedly, and the wholesale price index 
(1936 = 100) advanced from 58.4 to 64.9, and the cost of 
living from 66.4 to 70.9. State revenue in ten months was 
242 million lit against 210 millions in the same months of 
1936, and expenditure, which is swollen by armament 
appropriations, rose from 227 millions to 250 millions. 


Estonia 


THE rate of economic advance quickened, and affected all 
branches of industry and agriculture. The initial impulse was 
given by the Government’s investment activity and the 
favourable course of world prices. There was a satisfactory 
harvest and no imports of corn are likely to be necessary. The 
value of agricultural production rose 12 per cent. compared 
with 1936; and industrial activity was 43 per cent. above the 
average level between 1927 and 1931, compared with 1936, 
when production was only 24 per cent. above the pre- 
depression level. A shortage of workers in agriculture and in 
certain industries was increasingly apparent, and as a result 
wages continued to rise. 

Wholesale prices rose 5 per cent. and the cost of living 
9 per cent. Imports rose in value from 87 million kr. in 
1936 to 111 millions, and the value of exports from 83 
millions to 106 millions. In consequence of the revival in 
industrial activity the note circulation rose from 44 million 
kr. to 49 millions; and stocks of gold and foreign exchange 
from 43 to 51 millions. Currency restrictions are actually 
still in force, but they have been modified in such a way that 
they do not have any unduly adverse effect upon industry. 


America 


United States 


THE year opened with production close to the highest levels 
ever recorded, with prices, wages and profits rising, and with 
business in a high state of confidence. A series of great 
strikes, especially in the motor and steel industries, innumer- 
able strikes in small concerns, and threats of a railway strike 
limited production in the first half of the year, but the in- 
duced fear of stoppages, combined with rising prices, led to 
heavy buying which later appeared as burdensome inven- 
tories. In midsummer the share market weakened, and in 
September both the share market and heavy industry were 
in a state of panic. The year closed with share values at 
about half the level at the end of 1936; with general pro- 
duction down about 30 per cent.; with unemployment vari- 
ously estimated at between 7 and 10 millions; and with 
primary commodity prices about 30 per cent. below their 
spring peak. 

Legislation.— An elaborate programme of legislation was 
presented to Congress at the regular session convened in 
January and again at the Special Session which met in 
November. The proposals providing for six additional 
justices for the Supreme Court aroused the most attention, 
and became the centre of a bitter conflict between the Presi- 
dent and Senate. The only important item of legislation en- 
acted was the so-called Loophole Tax Act, to restrain by 
prohibitive taxation the maintenance of personal security 
corporations. At the end of 1937 the gross public debt was 
$37,279 millions, compared with $34,407 millions at the end 
of 1936, an increase of $2,872 millions. Of this about $1,228 
millions was attributable to the net purchase of gold for the 
Inactive Gold Fund. The increase in the public debt in the 
hands of the public was comparatively small owing to sub- 
stantial absorption by Government Trust funds, and 
especially the Social Security funds. 


Banking.—The Central banking operations of the year 
were active and unusually large. The Federal Reserve 
authorities increased member bank reserve requirements by 
50 per cent. in two steps on March Ist and May Ist, fol- 
lowing a similar increase in August, 1936. There was an 
abrupt contraction in the reserves of the New York banks 
and a sharp fall in Government bonds, and in April the 
Federal Reserve banks bought $96 millions of Government 
securities. Believing the banks still under pressure, especially 
in New York City, the Treasury on September 13th released 
$300 millions of gold from the Inactive Gold Fund, and a 
few weeks later the reserve banks bought about $38 millions 
more of Government securities. On December 29, 1937, the 
gold stock was $12,760 millions, an increase of $1,509 
millions during the year; of this, $1,228 millions was in the 
inactive Gold Fund, created on December 21, 1936. Not- 
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withstanding the increase in required reserves, the excess re- 
serves at the end of the year amounted to $1,160 millions; at 
no time in the year were they lower than $700 millions; and 
member bank reserves for the year showed an increase of 
$411 millions, approximately equal to the sum of the gold 
released from the Inactive Fund plus the open market pur- 
chases. Currency in circulation showed little net change 
during the year at $6,571 millions, an increase of only $21 
millions. The member banks showed a considerable con- 
traction during the year, total loans and investments falling 
by $1,529 millions to $21,402 millions. The principal de- 
clines were in brokers’ loans ($400 millions), United States 
Government securities ($1,223 millions), and corporate 
securities ($382 millions). Demand deposits declined $1,140 
millions, but time deposits increased slightly. 


The Money Market.Except for Government paper 
there is no money market in New York. What was left of 
the call market was reduced by a third by the decline in the 
stock market, but the call rate never fluctuated from 1 per 
cent. throughout the year, with 90-day brokers’ loans at 
1} per cent. Rates on commercial paper and bankers’ accep- 
tances (both scarcely more than nominal markets) were re- 
spectively about 1 per cent. and under } per cent. The largest 
short-term market in New York is now that on 3-5 year 
Treasury notes. These ranged from 1.18 per cent. (average) 
in January to 1.54 per cent. in August, and closed the year 
with the longest maturities standing at about 14 per cent. 
The shorter Treasury bills (91 day dealers’ quotations) were 
0.22 per cent. in January, 0.60 per cent. in April, and closed 
the year at about 0.12 per cent. Long Governments, which 
ire now essentially part of the money market, were about 
28-3 per cent. early in the year, touched 2} per cent., and 
closed the year at about 23 per cent. The discount rate of the 
New York Reserve Bank was reduced from 14 per cent. to 
1 per cent. on August 27th. 


Capital Market.—The new issue market in the first two 
months of the year was strong, with the emphasis on con- 
vertible bond issues. Thereafter the market for new cor- 
porate issues of any kind was unreceptive; but there was a 
strong demand for Government (federal or local) issues at 
low yields, and in large volume. New capital issues for the 
year are reported by the Commercial and Financial Chroniele 
as follows: municipal, $727 millions; corporate bonds, $750 
millions; corporate stocks, $400 millions. These tabulations 
are understood to omit a considerable volume of securities 
placed privately with institutional investors. At no time 
during the year was new equity capital obtainable in any con- 
siderable supply. The year was marked, as usual, by a large 
inflow of foreign capital, on short-term and investment 
account. The Treasury figures for three quarters of the 
vear showed an increase of $600 millions in foreign bank 
funds and about $400 millions on investment account— 
the aggregate being not far from the sum of all new issues 
in our market for corporate account. The share market was 
firm to strong in the first quarter; declined 10-15 per cent. 
in the second quarter; rallied substantially in July; col- 
lapsed in the third quarter, dropping 40 per cent. or more; 
and in the final quarter was stabilised round about the lowest 
levels of the year. Gilt-edged corporate bonds conformed to 
the movements of long Governments; but second grade 
issues followed the course of the share market. 


Commodity Prices._-The price index of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics shows only faint reflections of the year’s 
extreme price fluctuations. From about 82 in September, 
1936, it reached 86 in January, 1937, and 88 in April, from 
which it fell to about 82 in December. The other official 
indices were equally inert; retail food prices were 85 in 
January, 87 in May and 83 in December. The cost of living 
index (quarterly) was 82 in December, 1936, and 85 in Sep- 
tember, 1937. Moody’s index of primary commodities opened 
the year at just over 200, rose to 230 in April, and closed 
the year near 150. Notwithstanding the inertia of the official 
indices, the rise in retail prices was a source of continual 
comment throughout the year, and in the closing weeks the 
great rise in the price of finished goods was often cited by 
official commentators as one of the causes of the decline m 
trade and production. 


Industry.—By the end of 1936 the index of production 
had reached a level approximating to that of 1928, which 
was the highest point yet attained during recovery. In the 
first eight months of 1937 the seasonally adjusted index of 
manufactures fluctuated only between 114 and 118—a 
period of remarkable stability. From 118 in August it 
dropped precipitately below 85 in December, at which level 
it was close to the average rate of the years 1931 and 1934. 
Residential building (seasonally adjusted) declined almost 
from the beginning of the year; the index had reached 46 
in August, 1936; in February, 1937, it was 47, and from the 
point it fell gradually to 32 in November. Other building 
was 77 in January, 87 in Julv and 74 in November. Retail 
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trade measured by department store sales scarcely fluctu- 
ated during the year. The index of employment was 99 in 
January, 102 in April, 101 in September, and 94 in Novem- 
ber. At the end of the year estimates of unemployment 
ranged between 8 and 12 millions. 


Agriculture.—The year was a good year for American 
agriculture. After a long succession of droughts (that of 
1936 being unusually severe) the weather of 1937 was favour- 
able. Large crops were marketed at prices which, although 
lower than early in the year, were high enough to increase 
estimated agricultural income 7 per cent. above the $7,920 
millions estimated for 1936; for 1937 the estimate was 
$8,500 millions. One noteworthy feature was the cotton crop 
of 18,746,000 bales, the largest on record and the largest 
yield per acre yet produced. 

Foreign Trade.—The year showed a remarkable im- 
provement in foreign trade. 


FOREIGN TRADE oF U.S. ($000,000) 

Merchandise Merchandise Export 

Exports Imports Surplus 

Ri avaghivewdecwabencabs 1,675 1,450 + 225 
SU hskaaheeseiessehedesds 2,133 1,655 + 478 
SEE sabisaawadeusessctanenes 2,283 2,047 + 236 
BD acicitesaeesssesecscases 2,456 2,423 + 33 
BE aes ses ntasenseno scans 3,027 2,875 + 152 


*11 months only. 


Both imports and exports were substantially larger than 
in 1936, but the increase in imports occurred early in the 
year, and they declined steadily after March. Exports, on the 
other hand, showed a rising trend throughout the year. Net 
gold imports for eleven months were approximately $1,561 
millions, compared with $1,117 millions in 1936, and 
slightly smaller than the $1,739 millions of 1935. 


Argentina 


Docror OrtTIz and Doctor Castillo were elected President 
and Vice-President of the Republic in elections held on Sep- 
tember Sth. Doctor Ortiz, a man of moderate views, is a 
Right-wing Radical. No Parliamentary business of import- 
ance was transacted in 1937, because the Government were 
without a working majority in the Chamber of Deputies after 
the elections of March, 1936. Also, the election campaign was 
an unsettling factor, many legislators being away in their 
constituencies during the ordinary sessions of Congress. 
Many important bills, including the Budget, which were 
awaiting Congressional sanction, had to be held over until 
1938. Politically 1937 would doubtless have been a more 
tumultuous year had not the Parliamentary deadlock and the 
excitement of the election been overshadowed by an un- 
expected wave of prosperity. The economic recovery which 
began in the second half of 1936 became much more marked 
early in 1937. Argentine exports in the first four months of 
the year were considerably more than double the value of 
those in the same period of 1936. By the middle of the year 
Argentina was enjoying the first boom since the depression 
began in 1929, There was a sharp decline in cereal shipments 
in the second half of the year, because Argentina had little 
left to export. Nevertheless, in the twelve months of 1937 the 
volume of exports was higher than in any of the last ten years 
except 1931, while the value was only exceeded in 1928. 
Imports gradually followed the upward movement of exports, 
and in the closing months of the year were some 50 per cent. 
higher than in the same period of 1936. There has been a big 
rise in the volume and value of cheque clearings as well as in 
revenue. The Government redeemed a large part of its foreign 
debt in dollars, and converted the balance to a lower rate of 
interest. There was a large increase in public works; 1937 
was one of the most successful years in Argentine economic 
history. 

Agriculture.—-The winter months-—-June, July and 
August—were favourable for crops, but the spring and 
summer were marked by cold weather and drought. Heavy 
irosts occurred in the cereal zone as late as the middle of 
November, and considerable harm was done to the growing 
Wheat and to a lesser degree to the linseed. Wheat production 
in the 1937-38 season is estimated at only 5,225,000 tons, 
against 6,782,000 tons last season, while the linseed crop is 
calculated to be reduced by about 150,000 tons. December, 
the critical month for maize, was unusually dry, and the pro- 
duction of this cereal also is expected to show a big fall. In 
the Northern Provinces and Territories the drought has been 
disastrous. The Chaco Territory, the chief cotton zone, has, 
however, fared rather better than last year. The outlook for 
1938 is much less promising than was that of its predecessor. 
At the beginning of the year the Argentine Government 
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granted a subsidy to stockbreeders to help them to meet the 
British tax on chilled beef. Later, owing to the rise of meat 
prices in the United Kingdom, the subsidy became unneces- 
sary and was discontinued. The prices of chilled beef for 
export are now fixed by arrangement between the foreign 
packing companies and the National Meat Board. Despite 
the recovery, most of the measures introduced since 1931 to 
help producers to face the depression remained in force. ‘These 
include the various Boards of Production, the Exchange Con- 
trol, and the 10 per cent. additional duty on all imports. 
These appear now to be a permanent part of the national 
economy. 


Railways—The Government presented to Congress Bills 
for the purchase by the State of the Cordoba Central and 
the Argentine Transandine Railways, but these have not yet 
received Congressional consideration. In the message accom- 
panying the Bill for the purchase of the Cordoba Central 
Railway the Government announced its intention of 
gradually buying all the privately-owned railways. The two 
Bills for the co-ordination of transport passed the Senate 
and became law early in the year. 


Foreign Trade.—The export rate of exchange and the 
official import rate remained at 15 and 16 pesos to the &, 
respectively. The free market rate was a little over 16 to the £, 
until just after the middle of the year, when exports began to 
decline, whereupon it fell gradually, finishing the year at 
17.02. The 20 per cent. surcharge on goods from countries 
who sell to Argentina more than they buy from her was 
maintained throughout 1937. The value of imports and ex- 
ports in eleven months of 1937 and 1936 were as follows: — 


(In pesos) 
Imports Exports Export Surplus 
hn ee 1,012,384,555 1,448,096,863 435,712,308 
PU shevindcrs cerns 1,413,946,686 2,165,455,404 751,508,718 


The great expansion in exports in 1937 was almost entirely 
due to higher prices and bigger shipments of cereals and 
linseed. The chief rises in imports were in machines and 
vehicles, which increased 67 per cent., and iron and manufac- 
tures, which rose 48 per cent. Every branch of the import 
trade showed an improvement. In 1937 the United Kingdom 
remained, by a very large margin, both the chief customer 
and leading supplier of Argentina, accounting for 26.9 per 
cent. of the exports (against 34.6 per cent. in 1936) and 19 per 
cent. of Argentina’s imports (against 20.7 per cent. in 1936). 
The United States increased her share of Argentine exports 
from 12.4 per cent. in 1936 to 13 per cent. in 1937, while her 
proportion of imports into Argentina rose from 14.6 per cent. 
to 16.5 per cent. 


Brazil 


THE political situation has continued calm, and the major 
change was the dissolution of the Chamber and Senate and 
the promulgation of a new Constitution in November. The 
partial loan service under the Oswaldo Aranha scheme was 
temporarily suspended in the same month, pending a new 
arrangement with the bondholders. A proportion of the 1938 
Budget has, however, been allocated for the service of the 
foreign debt. For the first time for many years only a small 
Budget deficit (£500,000) is expected, and even this may be 
averted by rigid economy. 


Foreign Trade.—aAll foreign exchange transactions have 
been unified in the Bank of Brazil, and to provide an Ex- 
change Equalisation Fund a 3 per cent. tax is now collected 
on all remittances abroad. Both imports and exports have 
increased in volume and value, as the following figures for 
ten months’ trade indicate: — 


1936 1937 
1,000 1,000 £1,000 1,000 1,000 £1,000 
Tons Contos Gold Tons Contos Gold 
EIORES icc s.is 3,690 3,524 24,732 4272 4218 32,951 
EEDOTED. «is <seves 2,551 3,965 31,579 2,675 4,282 36,879 


The items which showed the largest increase were :— 


Imports :— £ gold 
Raw materials—Fuel  .......cc..ccccccccsccccccccccccs 986,000 
ig sins cu adbantibtbiaubos vauceuat esc 653,000 
Manufactured products—Vehicles .................. 767,000 
shtick xo ves 1,082,000 
Machinery and tools 1,890,000 

Exports: 

Animal products—Hides and Furs ................ 964,000 
TE INO ssc cicingrey ta ntaien vidweneddcananeseccs 450,000 
Vegetable products—Cotton  ..........cccccccccscece 1,015,000 
ee icceet his kcnceceseses 1,110,000 
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Industry and Transport.—A number of power com- 
panies have increased their capacity, principally with thermal 
power, pending adjustment of water legislation. No new 
mines have been opened, but existing mines have increased 
their output. Little new railway construction has been carried 
out, and the chief new item was the opening of the electrified 
section of the Central Brazilian Railway, the work for which 
was done by Metropolitan Vickers Export Company, Limited. 
In 1938 large orders for cars and steam locomotives are 
likely to be placed. The Navy has contracted for three sub- 
marines to be built in Italy and six destroyers in England. 
Tenders for twelve new ships for Lloyd Brasileiro were 
opened in October, and orders will be placed early in 1938. 


Chile 


THE economic picture may, in general, be considered 
satisfactory, although conditions which were favourable up 
to the middle of the year reacted, as the consequence of the 
decline in world prices. 


Copper and Nitrate.—The production of bar copper 
reached the highest recorded level of almost 400,000 tons. 
Influenced by the high prices received during the early 
months of the year, production in May amounted to 39,710 
tons, the largest monthly figure; a gradual decline then 
began, and in December output was only 27,555 tons. 
Nitrate production during the 1936-37 year was 1,310,200 
tons, an increase of only 7:5 per cent. compared with that 
of the previous year. The service on the foreign debt of 
Chile depends on these two industries. The improvement 
in commodity markets during the first months of the year 
gave the Caja de Amortizacién sums considerably larger 
than the previous year for this purpose, although not perhaps 
so large as the bondholders had hoped for. The unfavour- 
able reactions of the later half of the year curtailed the 
receipts of the Caja somewhat, although, even so, they were 
almost 50 per cent. greater than in the preceding year. 


Mining and Industry.—Coal extracted during 1937 
amounted to slightly more than 2 million tons, a figure 
only a little higher than in 1936. The position of mineral 
production is reflected clearly in the general index of mining 
activities, which was 82-8 at the end of 1936, reached 
129.4 in May, and declined to 95.8 in November. In 
manufactures, national production was greater than in 
1936. Up to the present, no recession has been noted. 
Harvests were very good, not only of cereals but also of 
vegetables. Estimates of this year’s harvests are optimistic. 
Building activity continued to increase ; preliminary figures 
indicate that the year will show an increase of almost 20 per 
cent. Railway traffic during the first ten months of the 
past year was almost 10 per cent. greater than in the same 
period of 1936. 


Foreign Trade and Prices .—In foreign commerce (exclu- 
sive of precious metals), the value of exports increased from 
548-9 million gold pesos in 1936 to 933-3 millions in 1937. 
There was also an increase of imports which rose in value 
from 374-4 million gold pesos in 1936 to 428-8 millions 
during the past year. The export dollar rate was lowered 
in August from 26 to 25 pesos, corresponding to a 
decrease in the sterling rate from approximately 129 to 
124 pesos. In the free market, at the beginning of the year, 
the dollar was quoted at 28 pesos and the pound sterling at 137 
pesos. By the end of the year, these rates had strengthened 
to 25.40 and 127.15 pesos, respectively. At present, the 
prices of both currencies in the free market are slightly 
below those of the regulated market. Up to August 
of the past year, prices showed a marked tendency to rise. 
The index of wholesale prices at the end of 1936 was 405-6, 
and increased to 472 in August. Only then was the influence 
of the decline in world prices felt, and the index dropped in 
November to 447:5. The index of the cost of living, in the 
first eleven months, showed an increase of 13 per cent. over 
the previous year. 


Stock Exchange and Finance.—In the Stock Exchanges, 
the rising tendency only lasted until March. In following 
months, the tendency was towards lowered prices, particularly 
affecting mining, stock raising and agricultural securities. 
Between March and November, the general index of share 
values fell from 176-9 to 142-8, or by 19 per cent. The 
Office of the Comptroller General of the Republic has just 
published the 1937 balance sheet. This shows a more 
favourable result than expected. Total ordinary receipts 
amounted to 1,522-4 million pesos and total expenditure to 
1,478-5 millions, leaving a surplus of 43-9 million pesos. 
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The balance of the foreign debt (calculated on the basis of the 
old parities) is 2,180,853,564-79 pesos. If these values are 
converted at present exchange rates, the balance of the 
external debt is more than tripled. The balance of the 
internal debt is 1,524,258,680.49 pesos. Amortisation of the 
internal debt amounted to 98.6 million pesos during the past 
year, but new obligations were contracted during that period 
to a total of 114.5 millions. 


Uruguay 


PASTORAL products represent some 90 per cent. of Uruguay’s 
exports, and, through an effective Exchange Fund, the 
Government has regufted the appreciation of the peso to 
maintain a steady and satisfactory price level for these pro- 
ducts, for which there has been good demand. General con- 
ditions have improved; the Budget has again shown a surplus, 
the service of the United States dollar bonds has been regu- 
larised; and the renewal of the sinking fund on the sterling 
bonds is believed to be under consideration. Outstanding 
amortisable bonds have been redeemed at par more than two 
years before maturity, Government internal loans have been 
converted to lower interest bases, whilst additional large 
internal loans have been approved for extensive public works, 

Foreign trade has expanded, with Great Britain at the head 
of both the import and export list. The balance of payments 
is preserved by means of a system of exchange quotas, and 
exchange has been allocated commensurate with British re- 
quirements under the benevolent consideration stipulated in 
the Anglo-Uruguayan Trade Agreement of June, 1935. In 
December, 1937, the gold content of the peso was reduced 
to give parity with the £ sterling at the rate of 7.60 pesos, 
which, in fact, was the current rate at which export exchange 
had to be sold to the State Bank. Exchange from wool exports, 
however, is saleable on a preferential sliding scale until 
February, 1938, and, it is hoped, will give the desired fillip 
to wool exports, which have been retarded this season by 
unwillingness on the part of farmers to sell at current 
European prices. 


Colombia 


ANTICIPATIONS of increased prosperity in Colombia in 1937 
were largely fulfilled during the first half of the year. The 
Budget was balanced, gold production showed a steady in- 
crease, and legislation was introduced in order to foster the 
gold mining and petroleum industries. Ready markets at good 
prices were found for the principal exports of coffee, bananas, 
hides and petroleum. Nevertheless, the year closed on a note 
of anxiety, due to the fall in world prices for coffee, resulting 
irom Brazil’s decision to embark upon a policy of free com- 
petition following upon many years of artificial support of 
prices. 

Despite increased production of commodities other than 
coffee, the latter is still the chief item in Colombia’s economy. 
Colombia’s position is fundamentally sound, and she has an 
abundance of natural resources which have yet scarcely been 
tapped; but for the time being the fall in coffee prices must 
inevitably exercise an adverse effect upon her balance of inter- 
national paymenfs. Measures have been taken to deal with 
this situation, including the general adjustment of regula- 
tions of foreign exchange and imports. Importation on a 
heavy scale during 1937 made inroads into the Republic’s 
available foreign currency reserves, and a favourable recep- 
tion was generally accorded to the measures taken to ensure 
that exchange resources should be promptly available to meet 
the most pressing requirements. There may be delay for some 
time to come in the granting of permits to cover new 
imports, but a generally calm attitude is maintained through- 
out the country. 

Latest trade statistics cover the first ten months of 1937 
and show considerable expansion; the value of imports was 
135 million pesos, and of exports 128 million pesos, so that 
there was a surplus of imports amounting to some 7 million 
pesos. The New Year opened with a rally in Colombian 
coffee prices, but the preservation of the balance of inter- 
national payments will probably involve severe restriction 
of imports during 1938, together with the stimulation of 
national industries. 


Ecuador 


GENERAL ALBERTO ENRIQUEZ assumed the Presidency of 
Ecuador in October, with the support of the military forces. 
Business has not been affected, and the general situation 18 
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quiet. At the end of July all restrictions on foreign exchange 
and exports were abolished, and the currency was allowed to 
fall in value by about 30 per cent., resulting in immediate 
revival of trade and general release of blocked commercial 
debts. Imports, however, continue to be controlled, and a 
Customs surcharge of 50 per cent. is imposed upon goods 
arriving from any country in trade with which Ecuador has 
an import surplus. The United Kingdom falls within this 
category; and it is difficult to obtain permits to import British 
goods, because preference is given to Germany on account oI 
a surplus of compensation marks in Ecuador. , 

Latest trade statistics cover the first half of 1937, and give 
imports into Ecuador at 53 million sucres, compared with 
50 millions in the same period of 1936, and exports at 80 
million sucres, against 71 millions. The value of exports of 
crude petroleum was more than doubled, while a further 
feature of the returns is the increase in trade with Germany. 
Considerable perturbation was caused by the embarkation of 
Brazil upon a regime of free competition in the world coffee 
markets, and local prices in Ecuador have fallen. The present 
low prices for coffee and cocoa may exercise an adverse effect 
upon national revenue in 1938 unless expenditure can be 
curtailed, and the future trend of the exchange value of the 
sucre is becoming increasingly uncertain. A revision of the 
Monetary Law and of the Central Bank Law is expected. 
The year closed with a general feeling of uncertainty in 
business circles. 


Peru 


DuRING the greater part of 1937 Peru experienced steady 
prosperity. Government revenues were considerably in excess 
of Budget estimates, although there may have been a decline 
in the last quarter of the year. Considerable social reforms 
were carried out, especially in housing. 

The high price of metals stimulated the development of 
mining areas, and the three-year programme of road building 
was energetically pursued to this end, and made possible the 
development of many small mines on a profitable basis. 
Special attention was given to irrigation, to safeguard the 
production of cotton and sugar and to foster wheat-growing 
and the raising of livestock. Loans made to farmers during 
the year ended September 30, 1937, by the Banco Agricola 
del Peru totalled nearly 15 million soles, the highest figure in 
one season since the Bank was established in 1931. These 
loans are mainly to small farmers, and further large increases 
are expected. The Technical Department of the Bank has 
continued with success the policy of introducing modern 
farming methods. 

Latest figures of Peruvian foreign trade cover the first 
nine months of 1937, and give imports at 166 million soles, 
against 149 millions in the same period of 1936, with exports 
at 280 million soles, against 248 millions. The compensation 
system has assisted German trade with Peru, whereas the 
latter’s purchases of British goods has declined considerably 
and are definitely below British purchases of Peruvian pro- 
ducts. Peruvian currency was steady during the greater part 
of 1937, and exchange control was avoided, but the exchange 
weakened towards the end of the year because of the drop in 
the price of cotton, metals and other products. Failing a 
recovery in prices for these commodities, the outlook in Peru 
is less favourable than last year. 


Bolivia 


THE economic situation in Bolivia improved during the 
first half of 1937, and the foreign trade returns compared 
favourably with those of the corresponding period in 1936. 
Exchange control was officially abolished in August, and 
good progress was made in the liquidation of old frozen 
commercial debts. 

Tin, by far the most important item in Bolivia’s export 
trade, has fallen considerably in value, and the decline in 
revenue derived from this source is a matter of serious con- 
cern to the Government. The price of the metal has been 
under £200 per ton since early November, compared with over 
£300 in March. In 1937 Bolivia was again unable to produce 
the full annual quota allotted under the International Tin 
Control Scheme, and the corresponding arrears have been 
surrendered for distribution amongst other producing coun- 
tries. This deficiency in the output of tin was due mainly to 
the shortage of labour resulting indirectly from the costly 
war with Paraguay in 1932-35. The reduction from 110 to 
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70 per cent. in the export quotas for all tin-producing coun- 
tries under the Control Scheme during the first quarter of 
1938 is not, therefore, considered likely to affect Bolivia 
seriously at the present time. 

Among the first indications of the less favourable outlook 
in Bolivia have been the precautionary reinstatement of 
restrictions upon the importation of goods not considered as 
primary necessities, and the tightening up of exchange regu- 
lations. Exchange control has not, however, been officially 
reimposed, and the rate of exchange has been maintained at 
100 bolivianos to the £. The future prospects are dependent 
almost entirely upon the course of metal prices. 


Paraguay 


PARAGUAY is gradually recovering from the Chaco war, and, 
despite internal political changes, commerce was not unduly 
affected. The Acting President has decreed that general elec- 
tions take place early in 1938,when the country should return 
to a constitutional Government. The financial situation is 
improving, efforts are being made to re-establish the country’s 
credit, and the exchange value of the peso has improved. 
There has been a welcome increase in cattle prices, materially 
benefiting stockbreeders adversely affected by the Chaco 
affair. A good cotton crop of some 13,000 tons was obtained 
in 1937, but the fall in prices was prejudicial to those who did 
not fix prices ahead. Timber exports have suffered through 
the continued low level of the River Paraguay. Future pros- 
pects depend principally upon good rains. 

Trade figures show continued expansion, aggregate imports 
in the first half of 1937 being worth 6,266,000 Argentine gold 
pesos, against 5,116,021 pesos in the first half of 1936, whilst 
exports were worth 6,184,703 pesos, against 4,972,302 pesos. 
A further increase was noted in imports from Germany, as 
well as in automobiles from the United States, but British 
products are not in great evidence. Returning confidence is 
expected to lead to a substantial influx of foreign capital, 
particularly for developing cotton and other products. 


Venezuela 


VENEZUELA was still in transition in 1937. The economic 
situation is satisfactory, and the continued expansion in out- 
put of petroleum should put the Government finances in a 
sound position. The supply of foreign exchange for legiti- 
mate requirements has been sufficient, although at the end 
of the year more stringency was apparent because of large 
amounts taken off the market for Government requirements. 
In any case, purchase of goods from abroad may be reduced 
in the future in view of the over-stocked position of mer- 
chants, on account of which business latterly has already 
been somewhat restricted. Trade agreements have been made 
with many countries to secure markets for Venezuelan pro- 
ducts. There is no external public debt, and the internal debt 
is small. 

Continued assistance in the form of export bonuses has 
been given to the producers of export products, such as 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, timber, etc. The 1937-38 coffee crop 
is, however, exrected to be about 850,000 bags, or some 
15 per cent. smaller than in 1936-37, while prices have fallen 
following upon Brazil’s recent decision to compete freely in 
foreign markets. Added to this is the official appreciation of 
the exchange value of the bolivar in April last by some 20 per 
cent. All these factors should result in a lower currency 
income to the Republic in 1938. 


Mexico 


THE Six-Year Plan of social reform in Mexico, embarked 
upon when President Cardenas assumed office, has now been 
in progress for three years. In consequence of record revenues 
in 1936, the Government was able to proceed actively with 
the Plan, and the 1937 Budget was the largest in the history 
of the country Large sums were allocated to irrigation, rail- 
ways, and roids, but negotiations regarding the long-standing 
default on the Foreign Debt proved unsuccessful, and the 
outlook for bondholders has not improved. 

The production of gold, silver, lead, zinc, etc., was on a 
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larger scale than in previous years, but the reduced values total of the public debt was T£508,623,916, or only 
of base metals and the increased cost of production have T£2,900,473 greater than a year earlier. Despite heavy for 
been unfavourable to the mining industry during the past armament and intense industrial reconstruction financed by ” 
few months. It is the Government’s declared intention to the State, the increase in the total public debt between M : 
foster the export trade, to reduce imports to the lowest in- 31, 1934, and May 31, 1937, was less than 12 per cent Th 
dispensable limit, and to encourage the development of devaluation of some of the foreign currencies in which ~ 
national industries. The market available for foreign traders Turkish foreign debt is expressed brought a windfall of oy 
is, therefore, restricted largely to raw materials and semi- forty millions, and the increase is mainly due to the rise in 
manufactured goods which cannot be produced locally. High internal floating indebtedness from T£43,535.016 in 1934, 
Customs duties are a formidable obstacle tocommerce. Never- T£66,109,956 in 1935, and T£79,452,312 in 1936 t 
theless, the value of imports and exports during the first =[£124,900,768 in 1937. ; P 
half of 1937 showed an increase over the corresponding 
figures for 1936. Trade is conducted principally with the 
United States, but competition from Germany, on a com- j 
pensation basis, is keen. of 

Banks and insurance companies, as well as the largest rail- Japan 1,0 
way system, are under vafying degrees of State control, and §1: 


legislation affecting foreign enterprises creates serious diffi- 45 





+e on eo ee a JAPAN’S conflict with China Ceveloped in 1937 into a major . 
seiieewe, 2 Ghamne in the Gaenciel shveation wes tecuste war, and a large measure of war-time control was extended a 
an eo aD passed in September last by which the over a wide range of finance and trade. Production was in- as 

Bank of M acter h ion a tensified, especially in the heavy industries, and the shortage 
ank of Mexico became the sole bank ©: issue and waS Ff jabour became increasingly acute. The light i dustri J 
charged with the regulation of exchange. There are, however, experienced raw material difficulties in adaiaicinal ae ye: 
no exchange restrictions in force restriction of imports, and the textile trade drastically -_. ex] 
tailed operations in the closing months of the year. Although pel 
exports were fairly well maintained, imports continued ex- 1,( 
cessively high, and the import surplus grew rapidly. Com- am 
modity prices were at a considerably higher level than in TI 
1936, but the upward trend was more or less arrested after of 

. the late spring. The Government continued to finance the 

Asia Budget deficit by inflationary borrowing, but no serious 

currency expansion occurred, and the money market was 

quiet. The rice harvest was not up to expectations and the 

Turke late cocoon crop unsatisfactory ; but the agricultural situation 

y on the whole improved considerably. 

Foreign Trade.—Exports were valued at T£137,983,000, Public Finance.—The Budget for 1937-38 estimated 

against T£117,733,000 in the preceding year, while the value expenditure at 2,872 million yen against estimated revenue 

of imports reached T£114,379,000, against T£92,531,000. of 1,757.5 million yen, revealing an appallingly large deficit 

The increase in foreign trade represents an advance of 20 of 1,114.5 million yen. One-quarter of this gap was filled 
per cent. Although certain trade restrictions were removed, by fresh taxation and the rest by a new loan. Compared with las 
the equilibrium of foreign trade was largely obtained by the preceding year, expenditure in 1937 increased by 566.5 cr 


making the Turkish importer pay for the difference between 
home and export prices. This difference amounts to about 
25 per cent. An attempt was made to liberate Turkey from 
the ascendency exercised by Germany through the latter’s 
ability to utilise the Turco-German clearing as a means of 
purchasing and selling goods at often artificial prices. The 
share taken by Germany in 1936 of total Turkish foreign 
trade was no less than 49 per cent.; in 1937 it was under 
39 per cent. The beneficiaries of this change have been the 
United States and Great Britain, the value of whose trade 
with Turkey in 1937 rose from T£22,412,000 and 
T£12,459,000 to T£36,498,000 and T£16,898,000 respec- 


pectively. 


Industry and Agriculture.—The monopolies and State- 
owned enterprises continued to be an important source of 


million yen, while revenue rose by 155.8 million yen. Ex- §0 
penditure on the China campaign, which was separately _ 
budgeted for, however, totalled 2,548 million yen, bringing 

the total national expenditure for the year up to the unprece- 

dented sum of 5,420 million yen. The national accounts for 

the first six months of the current fiscal year ended Septem- 

ber 30th disclose revenue amounting to 591,117,000 yen and 
expenditure of 1,027,895,000 yen, against 441,414,000 yen 

and 700,562,000 yen, respectively, in the corresponding 

period of 1936. The National Debt rose by 1,148.8 million 

yen to 11,284.6 million yen during the first eleven months 

of 1937. The Budget estimates for the next fiscal year show 
expenditure at 2,868.2 million yen against revenue of 2,174.2 

million yen. The following table gives Budget estimates for 

the last three fiscal years : — 


State revenue, the State monopolies alone representing 1936-37 1937-38* 1938-39 
over one-fifth of the total. It has been decided to reduce the ’ 
: : (In thousand yen) 

price of all monopolised goods, so as to reduce the cost ol 7 ee isn; ae 
living, a general policy. The most important event in indus- eapenditure soenscnnenes 2,305,574 2,872,134 — 2,868,29 
try was the beginning of the Karabuk Steel Works with the Revenue ............++. 1,601,737. 1,757,558 2,174,231 
aid of British finance and technique. Almost equal in impor- BOONE siSkssdsiiduanns 703,837. 1,114,576 694,068 
tance, although not in magnitude, was the beginning of naval Sa ; 

* Estimates of expenditure on the China campaign excluded 


building in Turkish docks. After 1941 it will be possible for 
Turkey to build ships of five thousand tons and more. The 
harvest was generally above normal, and this improvement 
was reflected by the increase in the value of tobacco exports 
from T£24,465,000 to T£43,895,000, of wheat exports from 
T£1,927,000 to T£7,885,000, and of barley exports from 
T£1,068,000 to T£5,089,000. The crop and export of canary 
seeds and hazel nuts were excellent but oats and linseed fell 
below average. A notable advance was recorded in the export 
of mohair and wool. The project of organising agriculture 
into units, each comprising several villages, which was to be 
introduced into Turkey, was abandoned. Instead the principle 
of primogeniture will be applied to rural property. The year 
was characterised by the activities of the State-owned Eti 
Bank which is in possession of mines from which relatively 
high-grade ore is being extracted. 


The latest deficit of 694 million yen is to be covered entirely 
by borrowing. 


Money and Investment.—Although a policy of easy 
money was pursued, conditions in the money market were 
on the whole firmer in 1937 than in the preceding year. The 
note circulation expanded rapidly, especially in the closing 
months of the year, and was some 300 million yen above 
that of 1936. The yen exchange was subject to the pressure 
of the growing import surplus, but was pegged at 14d. in 
terms of the British pound, and the movement of the yen- 
dollar exchange ranged between 29}c. and 284c. The new 
capital market was active in the first half of the year, but 
since the autumn issues have been greatly restricted by State 
control over capital expenditure. The new capital raised 
during the first eleven months of the year was 1,979,743,000 
yen, against 4,972,419,000 yen and 2,618,256,000 yen, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding periods of 1936 and 1935. 


Public Finance.—The yield of taxation in the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1936, was T£264,214,000, an increase of 
about 10 millions as compared with the preceding year. The 
figures for subsequent months show a still more remarkable 
advance in receipts, part of which, however, is due to the im- 
provement of the methods of collection. On May 31 the 


Production, Profits and Prices.—Production in many 
branches in both the light and heavy industries was at a con- 
siderably higher level in 1937 than in preceding years, but 
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for strategic reasons, figures of the output of iron, coal and 
steel are not available. 


jJan.-Nov., Jan.—Nov., Jan.—Nov., 
1935 1936 1937 
Bales Bales Bales 
Cotton yarn ............ 3,265,660 3,280,812 3,693,833 
(In thousands of square yards) 
1,690,515 1,644,662 1,742,455 
Lbs Lbs Lbs 


Rayon yarn ............ 182,372,000 236,320,000 244,166,000 


Cotton cloth ............ 


According to Mitsui Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis 
of joint-stock industrial undertakings, the net earnings of 
1,000 companies for the first half of 1937 amounted to 
$13,846,000 yen, compared with 419,776,000 yen and 
456,743,000 yen, respectively, in the first and second halves 
of 1936. The Bank of Japan’s index number of wholesale 
prices (July, 1914 = 100) was 188.8 in November, compared 
with 161.8 a year ago and 154.0 two years ago. 


Foreign Trade. In the first eleven months of the 
year the total value of imports was 3,525 million yen and of 
exports 2,902 million yen. Compared with the corresponding 
period of 1936, imports and exports increased in value by 
1,046 million yen and 506 million yen. The import surplus 
amounted to 622,609,000 yen, against 83,003,000 yen in 1936. 
The following table gives figures for the first eleven months 
of each of the past three years : — 


Import ( ) or 
imports Exports Export ( 
surplus 
Yen Yen Yen 
O00's omitted) 

i ads 2,225,698 2,276,277 50,579 
1OSG ....00206 2,479,166 2,396,163 83,003 
SP stecewass 3,525,386 2,902,777 622,609 


Both imports and exports were higher in value each month 
last year compared with a year ago, although percentage in- 
creases declined in closing months. Totals in certain cate- 
gories are shown in the following table. 
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(In million yen) 
1935 1936 


| Imports | Exports 


| 
| 


| Imports | Exports 


} 
| Imports | Exports 
} 





} 


Food, drink and tobacco 169-9 181-0 207°5 183°5 2 2 220°9 

Raw materials & articles | } 

mainly unmanufactured | 1,786°5 725-9 | 1,993-9 67-7 |2,920-8 H08 > 4 

Articles wholly or mainly | j | 
manufactured ae 263:4 |1,333-2 | 269-8 |1,399-3 | 374-9 | 1,7 30-9 


Total 2,219-9 3,519°1 | 2.86 3 


| 
| 
2,240°2 }2.471 2 |? 350-6 





Compared with 1936, the largest increase in imports was 
in raw materials. Wood pulp imports rose by 74 per cent., 
crude rubber by 58.3 per cent., and wool by 53 per cent. The 
expansion in exports covered every category, with the 
exception of refined sugar and vegetable oil. Machinery ex- 
ports advanced by 35 per cent., tinned and bottled provisions 
by 23 per cent., and cotton piece-goods by 20.4 per cent. 
There was a considerable change in the distribution of trade. 
Japanese exports to British India and Dutch East Indies 
recovered markedly, while imports from the United States of 
America and Germany, Belgium and other European 
countries increased substantially, the greater part of the pur- 
chases from these countries presumably consisting of war 
materials. 


China 


WHEN the year closed hostilities with Japan had been in 
progress for nearly six months, and it was likely that much 
of the progress made in recent years in the reconstruction 
of China’s economic and financial life might be lost. During 
the first half of the year there were encouraging signs of trade 
recovery; but the interruption of communications with 
trading centres such as Shanghai and Tientsin, the ravaging 
of the hinterland of North and Central China, and the 
wholesale flight of the rural population in the Yangtse Valley 
have seriously disturbed the country’s economy. 
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Foreign Trade.—Until July, it seemed probable that 
1937 would be the best year for Chinese trade since the 
depression. The following tables (extracted from the Mari- 
time Customs returns) show how China’s trade and the com- 
merce of Shanghai and Tientsin suffered from the outbreak 
and development of hostilities in the second half of the year: 


(In millions of $) 


January-June July—November 
(5 montns 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
China 
Total net exports ............ 332-7 482-9 293-2 300-2 
Total net imports ........... 459-0 606-0 390-4 294-8 
Shanghat 
SE acxccudksewansssvespowse 174-5 249-1 153-1 136-9 
SIND Ss csy apeipbeiniesustt 277-5 363-8 225-6 132-7 
Tientsin 
ND Gace tncakdadesresenneen’ 54-2 85-3 45-0 35-2 
RE real ccuniuskerwscenhinst 32-7 56-4 33-8 22-9 


In August, Chinese imports fell from $124 millions in 
value to $55.5 millions, and again in September to $34 
millions, the year’s lowest figure. Exports, however, recovered 
somewhat in September to $67 millions, compared with $42 
millions in August and $88.8 millions in July, but fell heavily 
in the last quarter. Trade similarly declined at Shanghai and 
Tientsin, and at Hankow. Canton and Kowloon, however, 
benefited from the diversion of trade from other centres. In 
October, Canton’s imports had risen in value from $2.5 
millions in July to over $6 millions, and exports from $4.5 
millions to over $6 millions also. Kowloon’s imports were 
doubled and exports trebled in three months. Imports to 
Hongkong declined after the middle of the year, but the 
value of exports rose from $10 millions in July to $17 
millions in October. 

The Chinese Dollar.—Despite the war, the exchange 
value of the dollar has remained stable at 14-142d. with an 
improved demand and higher prices for goods exported, and 
larger total remittances from Chinese residents overseas, the 
balance of international payments had, when hostilities broke 
out, considerably improved, and the dollar may even have 
been undervalued. The banking and exchange restrictions 
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imposed in August helped to prevent a panic flight from the 
currency; the recorded trade figures suggest that the task of 
maintaining the exchange was somewhat eased by import 
difficulties; and there was an inflow of patriotic and philan- 
thropic contributions from abroad. 


Foreign Debt.—Customs revenue in 1937 amounted to 
$342.9 millions, compared with $324.6 millions in 1936. The 
loan service of the Anglo-German Loan of 1898, the Boxer 
Indemnity, and the 1913 Reorganisation Loan was fully 
covered at a total cost of $76.9 millions, compared with $76.7 
millions in 1936; and a total sum of $129,141,463 was pro- 
vided for the service of internal loans secured on the Customs 
revenue. The Japanese, anxious to prevent Chinese Customs 
revenue from being used to finance further resistance, are in- 
clined to use their control at the principal ports to secure a 
larger share in the Customs administration; but a compromise 
is possible whereby sufficient funds will be released to con- 
tinue the loan service on the foreign bonds. It is too early 
to do more than guess the damage done by the war to under- 
takings in which foreign investors are interested. 





Egypt 

Tue year, first of the post-treaty period, was marked by the 
abolition of the Capitulations and the entry of Egypt into 
the League of Nations. These successes failed to consolidate 
the position of the Wafd. Disappointment over its home 
policy, and a constitutional conflict with the Crown, caused 
the dismissal of the Nahas Cabinet at the close of the year. 
The reversal in world economic trends was reflected in Egypt 
with great promptitude and force. During the first quarter 
almost boom conditions prevailed, and cotton prices reached 
their peak in the last days of March. The recession set in 
immediately after the gold scare, and by the end of the year 
values stood at about half the figures ruling nine months 
earlier. 


Agriculture, Industry and Currency .—In the courseof 
1937 Egypt passed from a state of relative scarcity to unpre- 
cedented agricultural over-production. The cotton crop 
exceeded the previous record by one-fifth, and the Govern- 
ment had to take steps to ensure adequate financial facilities 
for growers. In expanding wheat production Egypt passed the 
limit of self-sufficiency, but prices were not affected. Loans 
were granted on very liberal terms, and an export bounty 
gave way, in the later months, to a more indirect form of sub- 
sidy. The increased dependence of agriculture on foreign 
markets, coupled with the abolition, in the previous year, ol 
the gold clause in Egyptian State bonds, prompted a few 
members of Parliament to propose devaluation of the Egyp- 
tian pound on the Australian precedent. For a short time in 
October forward quotations of sterling stood at a slight 
premium, but the Chamber of Deputies refused to discuss the 
proposition. Industrial progress followed a more even course 
than agriculture, as testified by the steadier behaviour of 
industrial shares in comparison with other sections of the 
securities market, which was depressed by developments in 
the Mediterranean and prospects of increased taxation, as well 
as by the general business recession. 

Foreign Trade.—After reaching a peak of £E.6,945,732 
in April, against £E.318,881 twelve months earlier, the export 
surplus in value dwindled to £E.1,664,358 in November, as 
appears from the following table: — 


1936 1937 
11 months) 
fE LE, 
Exports 27,913,935 36,165,385 
Imports 28,590,802 34,501,027 


The introduction in 1936 of a special super-tax of 40 per 
cent. on Japanese textiles considerably affected imports. The 
main beneficiary was Italy, which more than recovered the 
ground lost during the Sanctions period, and now heads the 
list of sellers of textiles to Egypt. 

Public Finance and Population._-The Budget was 
balanced at £E.36,116,500, but with the growing needs of 
national defence an extraordinary Budget has been intro 
duced. Having obtained, however, full freedom of action 
following the abolition of the Capitulations, the Egyptian 
Government examined the possibilities of certain new taxes, 
chief of which is the stamp tax. The 1937 census revealed that 
the population had increased from 14,217,864 in 1927 to 
15,904,525. The rate of increase was slightly higher than m 
the ten preceding years, and marked a reversion in the long- 
term tendency to decline. Cairo, with a population of 
1,307,422, is the largest city in Africa. 
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Industry and Trade 


Foodstuffs 


Wheat 


THE main fcatures of the 1936-37 wheat season are sum- 
marised as follows in the December issue of Wheat Studies, 
published by the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, California: — 

For the third year in succession world wheat crops were 
short, utilisation considerably exceeded production, and carry- 
overs were strikingly reduced—in the end to a very low point 
like that of 1925. Successive advances carried wheat prices up 
toward or above 1929-30 averages. 

The short 1936-37 crop was due primarily to adverse 
weather. Most of Europe ex-Danube and French North Africa 
was affected; spring wheat was seriously damaged in North 
America and the U.S.S.R. Durum wheat was peculiarly scarce. 
Shortage of feed grains in North America led to heavy imports 
from Argentina’s abundant supplies and liberal feed use of 
wheat in the United States. Wheat feeding was light elsewhere. 

This country was again a substantial net importer of wheat, 
and urgent purchases by Italy, Germany and Spain more than 
offset reduced Oriental takings. Despite further shrinkage in 
world flour exports, international trade in wheat and flour 
materially exceeded expectations and proved the highest in four 
years. Canada, Argentina, Australia and the Danube countries 
were the leading exporters, but India and various minor 
exporters shipped more than in many a year. Swelled by heavy 
grain shipments, extensive re-armament purchases, and general 
expansion accompanying economic recovery, the total inter- 
national movement of commodities rose well towards the pre- 
depression level and caused sharp advances in ocean freight 
rates. 

Government intervention played a minor réle in the United 
States and in most wheat-exporting countries in 1936-37. 


Their wheat growers generally fared better than for several 
years and exceptionally well in Argentina and Australia. Else- 
where, despite temporary adjustments, wheat control policies 
were commonly maintained or tightened, with war fears a 
powerful influence. At current restricted levels of wheat utilisa- 
tion a new surplus problem threatens to emerge when good 
yields per sown acre are again obtained. 
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Since the end of the last season, however, the world wheat 
situation has undergone significant changes. The low level of 
world production since 1934-35 was due entirely to the for- 
tuitous succession of subnormal yields. The area under wheat 
has been steadily extended in recent years under the influence 
of rising prices without calling forth a corresponding increase 
in output. Sooner or later the extension of the wheat area 
was bound to have its natural consequence in terms of 
increased production and lower prices. And, as the following 
table, compiled from The Monthly Crop Report of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, shows, the 1937-38 harvest 
showed an increase in both exporting and importing 
countries : — 


WoRLD PRODUCTION, TRADING STOCKS AND PRICES OF WHEAT 


(In millions of bushels) 


World 

















| 
\ rid 
; = ie | exportable | 
prod — | supplies World ~* rage 
. (b) Rael i . rit. 
World export ion 
Seaso a import able (cet) 
— | | 7 t i (incl. re a cntot Prices 
Exp ilimatin | - preieer (shilling 
or ieee from stocks a 
Countries Countries | previous per cwt.) 
| year) | 
{ | f s. 
1927-28 ...... 2,534 | 1,077 | 1,063 817 252 11-87 
1928-29 | 2849 1,077. | 1,376 888 444 10-20 
1929-30 2,242 1,223 1,061 671 434 9-98 
1930-31 2,682 1062 | 1,324 826 499 6-10 
1931-32 ......| 2,686 | 1,189 | 1,321 | 809 514 5-76 
1932-33 | 2451 | 1,405 | 1,235 | 629 609 5-77 
1933-34 | 2,320 } 1,500 1,109 545 564 5-21 
1934-35 | 2098 1,404 897 533 371 5-83 
1935-36 } 2,146 1415 | 718 | SO2 | 245 6-65 
1936-37 ......] 2,804 | 1,218 | 693 | 602 105 9-53 
1937-38(c) ... | 2,535 | 1305 | 770 | 535 | 235 10-204 
| } 
(a) Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Iran and Iraq. (6) Including U.S.S.R. 
¢) Provisional. i) August-December, 1937. 
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Consequently, the carry-over of wheat in exporting coun- 
tries at the end of the current season is expected to show an 
increase—the first since the 1933-34 season. These develop- 
ments are reflected in the movement of prices shown in the 
next table. Prices rose almost throughout the 1936-37 season, 
but the current wheat year opened on a note of hesitancy, 
and since last August quotations have shown a downward 
trend: — 


AVERAGE PRICE OF ALL WHEAT (C.1.F. BRITISH PORTS) 


(In shillings per cwt.) 











| } | } | 
Period 1990-31] 1931-82 1932-33 | 1933-34! 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37| 1937-38 
; j ‘ } 
| j i 
August ...... s-32 | 4-84 | 6-00 | 6-06 | 5-77 | 5-78 | 7-47 | 10-61 
September ... | 7°90 | 4-36 6-00 5-74 | 6-09 | 6-23 | 7-87 | 10-33 
October ...... | 7°14 | 4°68 | 6-04 | 5-50 | 6-03 | 6-66 | 8-36 | 10-23 
November ... | 3-38 | 5-18 6-08 | 5-10 | 6-03 6°61 8-80 | 10-09 
December ... | 5-96 | 5°84 | 5-98 | 5-33 | 5-88 | 6-48 | 9-35 | 9-79 
January ...... | 5-72 | 6-06 5-74 | 4-89 | 5-63 | 6-83 | 9-94 | 
February ...... | 5°56 | 6-28 | 5-48 | 5-05 | 5-57 | 6-97 | 9-89 
March .... 5-24 | 6-22 | 5-58 | 4-89 | 5-59 | 6-93 | 9-88 | 
April... | 5-12 | 6-32 | 5-34 | 4-90 | 5-71 6°83 | 10-37 | 
May .... | 5-28 | 6-42 | 5-54] 5-01 5°80 | 6-81 | 10-99 | 
June 5-46 | 6-96 | 5-68 | 5-11 6-00 | 6-69 | 10-74 | 
TW secisnes + | 5:10 | 5-96 | 5-78 | 4-97 | 5-83 | 6-92 | 10-83 
de cecrenrneendlhetnienendlconteeeeedseansieasl ceneneneeloeeeee 
Average ... 6-10 | 5-76 5-77 5°21 | 5-83 6-65 9-53 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A table of acreage and production for individual countries, 
drawn up by the International Institute of Agriculture, is 
given below. The harvests of Italy and the United States 
showed a substantial increase between 1936-37 and 1937-38. 
Australia’s production in 1937-38, though higher than in the 
previous season, remained below the average for 1929-33. 
Canada’s crop was a failure, and Argentina’s high yield in 
1936-37 was not repeated in the current season. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 

















(Excluding countries whose crop in 1929-33 was less than 
15 million bushels.) 
——_——. a ee 
| Areaf Production? 
Countries a = 7 
| Average | 1936 | 1937 | Average | 1936 1937 
an 1936-37 1937-38 1929-33 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 
| "000 acres °000 bushels 
Germany . et es ee 4879 | 161,514 162,659 161,192 
Bulgaria...... 2,988 | 2,955 2,861 | 51,584 60,35 56,492 
Spain* cocossoccee | REOBS | 10,768 | ; } 151,562 121,490 ' 
France ... ell 13,278 2,712 | 12,772 | 305,064 | 254.61 247,270 
United Kingdom | 1,425 1,805 | 1,836 | 47,170 | 55,265 56,18 
Greece ee |} 1,479 2,065 | 2,118 | 15,565] 19,53 32,373 
Hungary | 3,925 | 029 3,784 78,538 87,788 69,894 
. | 12,074 | 12,693 12,820 | 258,014 | 224,568 296,009 
Poland | 4,108 4,305 | 4,183 72,151 | 78,357 67,607 
Portugal 1,267 | 1,157 1,093 | 15,342 | 8,651 14,540 
Roumania 7,535 8,481 | 8,618 | 108,086 | 128,716 | 136,001 
Sweden ...... 690 695 | 726 | 2,045 21,635 26,495 
Czechoslovakia (a) 2,074} 2,291 | 2,098 } 54,295 | 55,582 | 51,266 
Yugoslavia |; 5,141 | 5,463 | 5,269 | 84,828 | 107,421 | 86,252 
Total Europe§ ....... | 74,619 | 67,085 | 66,418 1,497, 16 1,351,769 |1,393.025 
(w) | 24.987 1).....| | fos ie 
U.S.S.R.* goles 5a086 }96,116 j101,678 b| 839,800 as | 
eee | 25,936 25,289 25,570 354,294 | 219,218 | 182,410 
ar .. J (w) | 37,780 | 37,687 46,946 | 572,861 | 519,874 | 685,102 
United States ...4 (.) | 197841 | 11,176 | 17,514 | 210,912 | 106,892 | 188,891 
Total N. America 84, 815 | 75, 415 91, 303 11,150 224 859,590 I1,¢ 067 619 
India ...... ; 33.639 33,222 | 35 187 | 351,680 r 366,165 
Japan 1,280 | 1,688 1,770 | 33,645 45,194 50,410 
Manchuria 3,441 | 2,682} 3,005 | 50,253 |] 30,675 39,653 
Turkey 7,231 8,843 | 8,323 | 93,165 | 138,496 | 140,311 
Total Asia§ 46,462 | 48,986 | 48,508 | 550,936 | 589,827 | 624,790 
Algeria peareenennt 3,839 4.287 4,062 30,526 29,773 | 33,995 
_ <a te ee | 44,718 | 45,701 | 45,376 
French Morocco ...... | 2,885 | 3,194 | 2,743 27,944 | 12,234 18,372 
Total N. Africa...... | 10,307 10,312 | 10,806 | 116,036 | 96,947 | 116,821 


Argentina ......... 17,459 | 17,503 | 18,909 | 228,312 249,192 | 191,983 
SE chcinbvatiesoesnsete 1,684 1,918 | 1,898] 27,991 | 287 
Australia 15,710 | 12,351 13,735 | 184,471 150,106 | 161,781 
| i 
Grand total§ ....... | 251,801 34,771 | 252,689 (3,748,685 |3,322,7 54 3,580,779 
* Countries not included in the total The years indicated are those of 
the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisy re, double years to th 
Southern. § In calculating the totals ount has been taken of the probabl 
area cultivated in some countries for Lic h estimates of production are available, 
ut not those of area. = (a) Inclu ling spelt (s) Spring crop. (w) Winter 
crop. (6) Area provided for in t plan 


In the United Ku igdom, both acreage 


and yield showed a 


further small increase in 1937-38. But, as the following table 
shows, a slight reduction in the volume of imports was 
accompanied by a substantial rise in their value. 
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BRITISH IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS 























mannan, 
Quantity Value 
——— — —_ ee 
1929 {= 1936 | 1937 1929 | 1936 | 1937 
™ ee wpvie — a — ——————— 
Wheat from— ae Cwt ‘al Cwts f £ | f 
1 a 67,306] 8,130,138) 95,771) 3,894,126 
Germany ...... | | 423,024 | 206,943 
Roumania a 4,422,427) 2,271,830] | 1,624,440) 1,028,467 
United States | 22,265,950) 45,568 3,474, 155 11,742,051} 20,645] 1,68] 320 
Argentina...... 45,37 81474] 957,15 15,471,538 )2 2,906,500) — 353,425) 7,206,171 
British India 141,169) 3,249.2 7} 6287231 | 78,134] 1 453, 779| 3,201; 
Australia ...... 12,797,402) 23,269,52 2,408,211) 6,840 517| 8,625, 335/11, ,519,435 
Canada ...... 27,190,85 oenae 199} 4; a 24/14,162,371]22, $93,619,148, 960 
Othercountries | 3,993,551) 10,848,077) 4,168,672] 2,054,925) 3,423,088) 1,957,827 
_ ' es 
Total wheat 111,767,398) I 10,772,430] 96, 883,523 57,784,498) 37, a 
c — 
Wheat meal & | 
flour from— ‘ 
re 577,593 730,607 -. 4,273 286,646) 273, 1708) 220,007 
United States | 2,536,495 77,58 17,607] 1,850,850 49,503] 75°396 
Argentina...... 758,779) 272,383) 100 920 330), 846) 86,618] 161,765 
Australia ...... 1,332,439] 2,469,558] 3,313,629] 878,280) 1,061,191] 1,996,143 
Canada ...... 3,723,996] 4,103,987] 4048 $s fx ©} 2,563,214) 2,132,623] 2,861,296 
Other countries) 774,174 712,407) 423,597) 239,607 135,028 
| ss eae 
9,703,446 | 8,366,523) a saciien 6,333,433] 3,843,352 5,449,997 
11,986,261] 18,2 meets 18,191,954) 5,522,137) 5,006,490) 7,287,956 
6, 929, 391 21614 92) 1'207'868| 747,518 604/685] 485,888 
Total of grain | | - -| a 
and fiour® 186,294,316 av 13,782) 208, cacti aataindaes Wehabteties Viet cin: 
| { 


* Ia ling oth items not given abov 


A sharp reduction in wheat imports last year from Canada 
was offset by an equally marked increase in purchases from 
Australia and the U.S.S.R. 


Sugar 


THE year 1937 witnessed an event of major importance in 
the establishment of the International Sugar Agreement 
which had a heartening effect upon the world market, as it 
was hoped to lay the foundations for an adjustment between 
supply and demand. World production during the year was 
greater than in 1936, though the beet sugar crop was smaller. 
The following figures of world production are taken from 
Messrs Willett and Gray’s estimates :— 


WorRLD PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 


(Long tons) 














1933-34 | 1935-3 1936-37 1937-38 
| 
USS. « 223,942 | 341,750 | 389,935 416,000 
U.S. beet 1,466,053 | 1,052,207 1,167,530 1,140,000 
Puerto Rico 988,557 $26,817 | 889,594 890,000 
Hawaii 835,998 907,474 | 860,606 | 905,000 
Virgin Islands 4,722 | 3,357 7,570 | 8,000 
Philippine 1,411,110 | 876,983 1,001,293 985,000 
Tot 1 US. Continental and | | 
Insular Production 4,930,382 | 4,008,588 | 4,316,531 | 4,344,000 
Trinidad 154,665 | 154,285 | 158,000 
Sarbados 105,233 | 108,264 | 110,000 
Jamaica 91,463 | 106,601 120,000 
Antigua 21,260 | 33,025 | 29,000 
St. Kitt’s 32 | 28,173 | 34,272 35,000 
Other British West Indic 0 | 13,025 | 13,115 11,000 
British Guiana ,240 | 195,944 | 2000 000 190,000 
Australia | 672.671 651,658 | 785.592 800,000 
Fiji | 116,113 | 131,240 | 149,300 | — 140,000 
Mauritius | 261,460 | 280,700 85,129 315,000 
Natal ; oie 349,261 | 372,605 | 398.578 | 425,370 
Tota! British Empire, ex- | | | | 

cluding British India 1,848,218 2,045,966 | 2,269,161 » 333,370 
British India (Gur)* | 3,491,62 4 S79 4,400,000 
5: (Whites) » | 1,112,167 | 1,242,40 1,300,000 
Cuba ‘ 2 1,303 | 2,588,395 12.968 3,000,000 
Java 636,032 583.028 ] ] ; 1,400,000 
San D g 382,374 | 449,817 | $46,615 | 450,000 
Pen 389,961 383.200 406,357 | 400,000 
Mexico | 177,108 303,388 | 29 ) 280,000 
Brazil | 638,425 1,013,591 | 883.730 | 941,965 
Argentine 316,456 | 390,428 $34,361 369,907 
Egvpt 154,498 | 131.669 135,819 | 130,000 
Japan/Formosa 803,143 | 1,089,884 | 1,192,523 ] 1,318,000 
Other ‘ 442,281 | 477,108 478,424 469,000 
10,446,261 | 12,612,554 | 14,607,122 | 14,458,872 

Total cane sugar crop 15,758,808 | 17,614,901 | 2 5,284 | 19,996,242 
Total t su cr 8.831.455 | 10.140.118 ) 5 458 | 10,818,928 
Total « ind beet $590,263 | 27,755,019 920,742 | 30,815,170 
vuateste sciatica nvidia 

*G it ketable basis 
The average price of raw sugar in 1937 was c »nsiderably 


higher than that of 1936, the year being the best since 1930. 
World stocks at the end of the season showed a decline on 
1936. The statistical position is shown in the following table. 
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VISIBLB SUPPLY AND PRICES OF RAW SUGAR 
—__—_—— i 











| 
| Stocks (in thousands of tons) Average Price(a) 
Season |—_—— —- | — 96°, 
ended | Inited | _ | c.i.f.) 
September F a | Cuba 7 
30th Europe! All | Java | World |—— a 
Ports | Ports | Interior | : = 
| } per cwt, 
—, | | s. d. 
671 933 | 466| 480! 1,497 | 4,047 9 OF 
798 | 393 | 1,139 | 1,310 | 1,882) 5,522 6 7 
1,702 459 | 1,092 | 1,225 | 2,287 | 6,765 | 6 3} 
1,401 440 | 806 | 1,310 | 3,133 | 7,090 5 9 
1,02 348 619 | 1,220 | 3,056 6, 264 5 4 
873 | 628 627 958 | 2,328 | 5,414 | 4 38 
1,167 | 545 360 560 | 1,496 | 4,128 | 4 7} 
878 | 334 237 640 894 | 2,983 4 8} 
sil 168 315 797 725 2.816 6 4: 





(a) Calendar year 


We take the following account of the year’s developments 
from Weekly Prices Current published by Messrs Czarnikov, 
Limited : — 

The year 1937 saw the highest c.i.f. prices reached since the 
beginning of the world depression in 1930. A “ peak” of 
6s. 104d. was reached in April, and the average c.i.f. price, at 
6s. 44d. per cwt., was ls. 74d. higher than in 1936. Higher 
freight rates and the news of the calling of a World Conference 
undoubtedly accentuated the rise in the first three months of 
the year. Much of the advance in price has been absorbed by 
increased production costs and freight rates. 

The establishment of the International Sugar Agreement 
last year was an important point in the industry’s history. The 
main object of the scheme is to secure and maintain a reason- 
able balance between supplies and requirements on the world 
market. A definite limit is now placed on world market supplies, 
while the normal development of consumption has been left 
a free rein, with events favouring rather than hindering expan- 
sion. Despite the fact that there has never been any question 
as to the adequacy of supplies, there has again been no undue 
selling pressure. Consumption has been encouraging, the most 
outstanding increase being in Germany. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia also established records, and Great Britain’s steady 
expansion in off-take has continued during 1936-37, the total 
being some 80,000 tons greater than in the previous season. 
Consumption in many other less important areas benefited by 
the increase in purchasing power of the producers of primary 
products, but the Sino-Japanese conflict has caused apprehen- 
sion concerning a decline in consumption. 

The trend towards self-sufficiency in the smaller countries 
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continued, and British India has reached almost complete inde- 
pendence, but the ratification of the International Agreement 
prevents any surplus stocks competing in the open market. 
The fall in the revenues from sugar has led to an increase in 
excise duty and an attempt to check over-production by 
eliminating weak and inefficient producers. In the United States 
the year witnessed a steady decline in prices. 


Tea 


Wortp demand for tea during 1937 was slightly greater 
than during the previous year and consumption in Great 
Britain was also greater than in 1936. Average prices were 
rather more than 2d. per lb. higher in 1937 than in 1936. 
The following table gives particulars of prices at the London 
auctions : — 


AVERAGE TEA PRICES (pe r lb., London Sales) 











t | | 
Year Nort | Todie Ceylon Java Sumatra | All Tea 
a6]. d d. d. d, 
eats 14°69 | 14-52 18-61 | 10-22 11-22 15-28 
Ns Arita daisies | 11-87 11:04 | 15-36 7-61 7-65 12-24 
ar 9°51 8-07 | 11-17 6:42 | 5-70 9-45 
ii ciieianies 11°64 10-62 | 13-48 | 8-06 | 7-20 11-67 
cic einte 13-40 12:93 | 13-96 11-21 10-24 13-27 
I iideccsncdciies 12-83 12-20 14:39 10-34 9-06 12-90 
EE hahaa satachnien 13-01 12-61 14-08 10-81 | 10°26 13-07 
Ee | 15°05 | 14°69 | 16-00 | 13-76 | 12-20 15-18 
| | | 
1937—January... | 13-30 | 12°84 | 15-52 12-16 | 10-96 13-71 
February... 13-93 14-00 | 16°10 13°38 11-60 | 14°45 
March...... 14°49 15-16 | 16-98 | 13°89 | 12-39 | 15-18 
April ...... 14°91 | 16-15 | 17-51 | 14°57 | 13-00 | 15-62 
PEP occcacese 14°97 | 15-60 | 16-45 | 13-46 12-70 15-41 
jane ae | 14-34 | 14:53 | 15-14 | 13-40 12-22 14-72 
uly... | 15-29 14°50 | 15-25 | 13-65 12-40 14-93 
August ... | 17-12 | 14°89 15-74 | 14-47 12:77 | 16-09 
September | 17-21 | 15-22 | 16-60 | 15-31 13-17 16-67 
October... | 16°12 | 15-48 | 16-87 | 15-06 13-16 16-19 
November | 14°69 | 14-85 15-67 13.59 12-45 14-86 
December | 13-81 | 14°15 | 14°89 | 12-69 11-59 | 14-03 





Stocks declined steadily and at 218,070 thousand Ibs. in 
December were 17,601 thousand Ibs. smaller than at the end 
of 1936. In November, 1936, the quota for the season ending 
March, 1938, was fixed at 824 per cent. of the “ standard ex- 
ports ” assigned to exporting countries by international agree- 
ment. In May, 1937, declining stocks and increasing prices 
led to the quota being raised to 874 per cent. for the latter 
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half of the season and in November the quota for the season 
1938-39 was fixed at 924 per cent. of standard. 


The following account of events in 1937 is taken from the 
Chamber of Commerce Fournal :— 


The past year was a fairly satisfactory one for producers, 
and average prices of teas sold at the London auctions were 
higher than in 1936. During the early months of 1937 demand 
was very keen and stocks declined rapidly and prices rose. The 
announcement that the quota for the season 1937-38 had been 
raised to 874 per cent. caused a reaction in price and the 
market remained steady until November, when a 5 per cent. 
increase in the quota for 1938-39 caused a renewed decline. 

The permissible exports from the countries within the con- 
trol scheme for the season beginning April 1, 1937, were 
700,505,798 lb. The quota of 924 per cent. for the season 
1938-39 will permit shipments of about 741,000,000 Ib. An 
unsatisfactory feature is the rising tendency of exports from 
countries outside the scheme, these now exceeding 170,000,000 
Ibs. per year. Consumption is being well maintained in most 
countries, while improved absorption is hoped for in the future 
from the efforts of the Tea Market Expansion Board. 


The following table shows changes in British imports, 
re-exports and stocks of tea in recent years : — 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE IN TEA 


| 
1929 | 1936 1937 


Imports :— | Lb. Lb. Lb. 
British India....... sesssseseccesseeeee | 906,734,835 | 268,709,635 | 275,567,385 
EL siekinighisennibinihainionetnpnaeeses 153,095,061 | 145,192,973 | 141,117,444 
China (including Hongkong and Macao)| 9,209,619 8,662,411 | 12,999,864 
CTT TID 0 ccccemsscncevecsoonins igs 404.476 | f 38,385,730 24,608,378 
I =~ 1) 1,716,189 | 1,954 928 
I 4,723,767 | 20,963,876 31,593,910 


559,167,758 | 481,630,814 | 487,841,909 
| 235,880,000 | 196,882,000 


95,022,790 | 70,740,138 | 69,618,057 


| re 
London warehouse stocks at Nov. 30th... | 


There was an increase of about 6 million lb. in imports of 
tea in 1937, accompanied by a slight decrease in re-exports. 


Cocoa 


THE past year was one of the most outstanding in the his- 
tory of the trade. The price boom, which had been in pro- 
gress since the Spring of 1936, reached its peak in mid- 
January, when Accra futures were quoted in London at 
58s. 83d. per cwt. Prices eased in February, but rallied in 
March, only to decline to just over 30s. on September 30th. 
The year’s lowest was touched on November 19th, when 
Accras stood at 23s. 73d., after which there was some 
recovery. 

The price boom early in the year was due to fears of a 
world shortage of supplies, aggravated by widespread specula- 
tion. But the technical position became so weak that most 
genuine traders ceased buying, and the subsequent collapse 
of the market was perfectly natural. Although consumption 
established a new high record, supplies were more than 
sufficient, as the following table shows : — 


EXPORTS FROM PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


(in metric tons 

1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 

I oie Fg 635,563 706,906 719,739 
of which— 

SO NE co onsceencens 245,459 290,044 304,813 

a ee eee 102,597 127,000 108,387 

NN teeta a cocked 83,545 92,691 103,328 

RE CORE | dsscnsssnnes 44,259 49,356 51,512 

NET IMPORTS INTO CONSUMING COUNTRIES C 

1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 

hie eee ii les eee cant 626,509 670,126 693,448 
of which— 

ON ag a eal 252,970 254,919 306,954 

Great Britain ............ 79,911 99,856 99 340 

ET ccccnsbevbootense 75,211 78,195 71,381 

ES ict eee cok 58,787 66,842 54,746 

SND cc ic ucsbetbechvdaave 41,045 47,318 41,260 


All figures relate to the cocoa season, i.e. 
September 30th. Source: Gordian. 


October Ist 


Last season’s increase in supplies was traceable to higher 
West African shipments, Brazilian exports having shown a 
decline. The increase in net imports into the consuming 
countries, on the other hand, was due to the growth of con- 
sumption in the United States. World stocks, according to 
Gordian, rose from 328,600 metric tons on September 30, 
1936, to 361,000 metric tons a year later. The increase 
occurred in visible supplies and in the “afloat” figure, in- 
visible stocks having shown a decline. 
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es 


British TRADE IN Cocoa AND Cocoa Propucts 








—_———. 
| Quantity Value 
' 
a . eee eens eensemereennmauananocay 
| 1929 | 1936 | 1937 1929 | 1936 | 1987 
a ame a a <a 
| 
Raw cocoa— Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | f £ | f 
Imports ..........+. 1,542,076 |2,258,046 |1,896,495 |3,810,844 3,139,545 4,542,816 
Home consumption /1,070,625+/|1,879,339¢ 1,764,226}| _... en 
Re-exports ......... | 213,051 | 95,178 | 142,666 | 524,105] 166,161) 253.969 
ee | 447,000*) 835,000*| 737,000°| oon oa 
Cocoa products— | | | 
eg 208,417 | 34,580 | 35,320 |1,410,972] 120,245} 123,066 
Home consumption | 187,652 80,299t| 87,158T! = | 


476,871 |1,136,240 
| 


3ritish exports ... | 185,775 | 469,539 | 





759,089) 857,882 


* As at November 30th. 


t Eleven months ended November 30th, 


An agreement to regulate the acquisition of the new 
Gold Coast cocoa crop by fixed quotas was concluded last 
autumn by the leading shippers and consumers buying 
directly in West Africa. The principal object was to eliminate 
competition between buyers, which had been reflected in the 
payment of special commissions and advances to the 
growers and which had helped to force up prices in the 
preceding season. Gold Coast farmers replied to this agree- 
ment by initiating a selling boycott, which was fairly strictly 
observed until well into 1938. At the time of writing, the 
buyers are apparently showing no inclination to abandon 
their agreement, while the growers’ lack of funds is beginning 
to make itself felt. A substantial part of the crop has already 
deteriorated, owing to lack of adequate storage accommoda- 
tion, and the rumoured intention of the growers to burn part 
of the crop will therefore make little difference to the real 
position. The outcome of the present dispute is likely io 
exercise an important influence on the course of prices, 


Cottee 


WorLpD production last year was substantially higher than 
in 1936, the increase being largely accounted for by a heavier 
Brazilian crop. The total crop, and the proportion attribut- 
able to Brazil, were both higher than in any year since 
1934. The following statistics have been compiled from 
Le Café: — 

WorRLD COFFEE PRODUCTION 
(In thousand bags of 60 kilos.) 





Brazilian 
Other Proportion 
Season ended June 30 Brazil Cosmnisien Total of Total 
| Production 
—— 
0 
1931 15,678 8,633 24,311 64-4 
1932 y 27,581 8,287 35,868 | 76:8 
1933 ; 14,5¢ 9,239 23,741 | 61-2 
1934 . 30,383 8,935 9,318 | 77:3 
1935 ... a 18,498 7,699 26,195 70°4 
1936 . 21,455 10,028 31,483 | 68-2 
26,641 10,889 $7,530 | 71-0 
| 
World consumption, according to the same _ sourc, 


showed a slight decline last year, after increasing in 1936; 
a sharp fall in the Brazilian figure was more than sufficient 
to counter-balance an improved consumption of other sorts. 
Meanwhile, average prices on the London market were well 
above the low level reached in the previous year : — 


CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICE oF COFFEE 


(In thousands of bags) 























Stocks 
Consumption ements Average Price, 
: London (a) 
Season Visible Supplies | 
ended — — 
June 30 alae 2 a: Brazilian i iaeaial 
All “Interior ; 
Brazilian | Kinds | Brazilian a Stocks roe | Santos 
| | | Per cwt. | Per owt. 
| | s. 8. 
1931 ...... 16,546 25,091 4,657 | 6,384 21,997 155-8 47°9 
1932 15,589 23,723 | 4,822 6,702 25,036 139-0 63: 
SO scissile 13,356 22,848 | 4,874 6,501 16,593 131-1 | 501 
1934 ...... 16,062 24,451 6,353 8,526 18,615 126-9 49°0 
= 14,859 22,681 5,491 7,541 17,134 83-65 39-2 
1036 ...... 16,128 25,845 5,769 8,130 20,716 80-1 40°8 
| ee | 14,010 | 25,006 | 5,528 | 7,911 | 22,566 87:2 | 48°5 
! — 





(a) Calendar years. (6) Basis altered. 


A summary of the principal developments during the year 
is given in the following extract from The Chamber of 
Commerce Journal for February, 1938: — 

The failure of the Pan-American conference to reach agree 
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ment on export quotas and prices was followed by a drastic 
alteration in the coffee policy of Brazil. ‘The export tax was 
reduced from 45 to 12 milreis per bag, and certain foreign 
exchange restrictions were removed. Government intervention 
in the market was discontinued, leaving the way clear for 
Brazil coffee to compete freely with other growths. While 
Brazil was artificially supporting the price of the commodity, 
other countries were increasing sales and production, with the 
result that Brazil now only supplies 50 per cent. of the world’s 
requirements against 70 per cent. previously. Her policy of 
destroying surplus coffees will be continued, for there seems 
little prospect of finding a market for the whole of her annual 
production, which nearly equals the world’s requirements of 
about 25,000,000 bags. 


Livestock and Meat 


Tue following table, published by courtesy of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, gives details of the number of livestock on 
agricultural holdings in the United Kingdom in the month 
of June in recent years. In contradistinction to developments 
in the previous year, a slight decline in the dairy herd in 1937 
was more than counterbalanced by an increase in the number 
of other cattle. But, while total cattle increased in number, 
the long-term decline in horses has continued. There was a 
further increase in the number of sheep—and the growth in 
the flock of breeding ewes suggests that this development will 
continue. The pig population, on the other hand, registered 
a decline, following the previous year’s increase: — 


Shoep— 
Ewes kept for breeding 


111,431,806 |10,832,540 |10,929,758 | 10,982,644 


1932 1935 1936 1937§ 
inc- = ~— | No. No. | No. "No. 
Horses used for agricn)ture® ...... | 857,490 | 780,239 | 753,103 743,395 
Stallions being used for service... | 3,373 } 
Unbroken horses : | > 114,714 | 118,091 | 125,176 
One year and above | 100,147 | 
Under one year ... | 46,742 | 56,537 | 61,137 | 64,707 
Other horses on agricultural j 
holdingst 154,246 | 161,025 | 171,248] 162,350 
Total of horsest . . | 1,161,998 | 1,112,515 | 1,103,579 1,095,628 
Cattle— L | | | 
Cows and heifers in milk ....... 1) 4 118 792 | 3.293.946 | 3.306.785 | 3.270.55 
: i¢ 8,702 | 3,293,24¢ 3,306,785 | 3,270,559 
Cows in calf, but not im milk..... pa eeyat . re : 
Heifers in calf. os : 486,187 | 534,786 | 539,299 552,589 
Bulls being used for service .. | 
Other cattle : 4] 1,220,117 | 1,310,523 | 1,295,708 | 1,300,321 
Two years and above. J | | 
One year and under two . 1,717,122 | 1,859,954 | 1,781,766 | 1,783,762 
Under one year .... 1,763,907 | 1,660,380 | 1,699,402 | 1,732,111 
| ae eee ~ “< 
Total of cattle .. | 8,306,035 | 8,658,889 | 8,622,960 | 8,639,342 
aan 
| 
| 








Rams and ram lambs to _ 
ee oe ¢| 4,068,765 | 2,847,199 | 2,692,480 | 2,503,543 
One year and above ... J} 
Under one year |! 1,703,210 |11,381,980 [11,417,939 |12,054,719 
Total of sheep ... |27,203,781 | 25,061,719 [25,040,177 |25,540,906 
— | | s 
Sows kept for breeding | 464,620 | 573,561 | 568,670 540,945 
_ io used for service \ 3,105,030 | 3,957,903 | 3,993,160 | 3,911,121 
b g | 
Total of pigs .. | 3,569,650 | 4,531,464 | 4,561,830 | 4,452,066 
* Including mares kept for breeding. 
? Great Britain only. 
t Figures for Great Britain are the total number of horses on agricultural hold- 
ings: for Northern Ireland, those used for agriculture and unbroken horses only. 


§ The figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


The Livestock Industry Bill, embodying the Government's 
long-term policy for the industry, received the Royal Assent 
in July and came into force on August ist. The seven 
members of the Livestock Commission, appointed in July, 
had all served on the Cattle Committee, which is now super- 
seded. It is the duty of the Commission to advise and assist 
the Ministers concerned and to administer the cattle subsidy. 
Meanwhile, the subsidy rates were so adjusted as to give 
further encouragement to the production of good quality 
fat cattle in the United Kingdom. Animals are now divided 
into two grades—“ ordinary” and “ quality”-—and higher 
tates of subsidy are paid on home-produced beasts. The rates 
are as follows (per live cwt.):—Ordinary home-bred, 5s.; 
ordinary imported, 2s. 6d.; quality home-bred, 7s. 6d.; 
quality imported, 5s. 

The pigs and bacon marketing schemes remained in a 
State of suspended animation last year. But, while the contract 
system was not revived, the Board of Trade continued the 
regulation of imports by reference to the estimated volume of 
home production. The Pigs Board also made provision for 
Sradine bonuses and deductions. Meanwhile, Mr Morrison, 
the Minister of Agriculture, promised last August to take 
steps to encourage the reorganisation of the curing industry; 
NO concrete proposals have, however, yet emerged. 
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Imports have developed as follows :— 
Imports oF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 














| 1929 | 1935 1936 | 1937 
Cattle*— | "000 | 000 | ‘000 | "000 
a. re 750 599 | 695 | 650 
For breeding....... nai A 4l 62 | 61 | 62 
Sheep and lambs*..... . . 585 | 279 456 312 
WE cbsedecesicases ; 311 128 121 43 
Beef (excluding canned and extracts)— | '000 cwts. 000 cwts.! ’000 ewts. | 000 cwts. 
a sala . | 1,083 | 2,665 2,699 3,422 
PEE Sencsscesccsscses 10,587 | 8,798 8,968 8,911 
Dip iasntecweinvensiaves | 11,670 11,464 11,667 12,333 
i. acca waieddabmeesdiiiaiaeeds Ronidaiiidioantaaaaneiia aetna 
Mutton and lamb (frozen) — | 
Se sans 3,340 5,417 5,026 5,495 
PE Wbciacsccivanes wich 2,290 | 1,281 | 1,274 1,308 
Fete cess: . | 5,630 6,698 6,300 6,803 
Bacon and hams— | | | 
ae ; ee 809 1,589 1,898 2,227 
I Situteseccesns | 8497 | 6,015 5,343 5,373 
— —_— - ———___—_— } —_— ~} — a 
Total ........ 9,306 | 7,604 | 7,241 | 7,600 
Pork (fresh, chilled and frozen)— | 
Empire ..... ' eluacuibedsadanita 468 | 787 | 933 8389 
Foreign ...... a j sues 186 | 270 208 223 
(0 ee ; ai 654 1,057 1,141 1,112 
i 











* Mostly from the Irish Free State. 


The following table shows average prices at Smithfield 
during the past two years: — 


LONDON MEAT PRICES 


| 
Beef 











Mutton Bacon 
| 
' 
End of : English | Argentine English | NZ | English | Danish 
Lous | Couee@ i | | od No. 1 
: Wethers | Frozen 7 
Sides | Hinds | | Sizeable | Sizeable 
per 8 Ibs. | per 8 lbs. | per 8 lbs. | per 8 lbs. | per cwt. | per cwt. 
| 
i | ‘ 7 7 oo -~ , Sa 
1936—March ...] 3/11 | 3/4 | 5/1 | 3/9 | 90/- 94/- 
ee 4/2 | 3/4 | 5/6 | 3/4 93/- 93/- 
September 3/11 | 4/2 | 6/4 3/5 94/6 | 100/- 
December 4/2 4/4 5/6 3/7 9/- | 92/- 
1937—March 4/7 3/9 | 7/- 3/8 94 92/- 
Ee aints 5/4 4/6 | 7 3/8 90/- 90/6 
September 4/7 4/6 58 | 3/9 105/- 104/6 
December 5/- 4/2 6/- 3/6 100/- 100/- 





Quotations for English beef and mutton in 1937 were well 
above the previous year’s level, though some weakness was 
apparent in the third quarter. Imported descriptions were 
only slightly dearer than in 1936. English bacon was generally 
dearer last year, while quotations for Danish were first below 
and then above the corresponding averages for 1936. 


Dairy Produce 


THE year was notable for the publication of a White Paper 
outlining the Government’s milk policy. These proposals, 
which were discussed in The Economist of July 31 and 
August 7, 1937, have not yet been embodied in legislation. 
As proposed in the report of the Reorganisation Commission, 
there is to be a Milk Commission, but its powers will be 
confined to recommending and reporting and will not include 
price-fixing. There is also to be a scheme of “ price insur- 
ance,” to maintain the price of milk sold for manufacturing 
purposes. Exchequer payments will be made when the average 
prices of butter and cheese fall below 112s. and 62s. 6d. per 
cwt., respectively, in summer and 120s. and 67s. 6d. per cwt. 
in winter. The quantity of milk to which the subsidy is to 
apply is, however, fixed at 125,000,000 gallons in each case. 
Subsidies are also to be paid to producers of special grades of 
milk, and the milk-in-schools scheme is to be continued. A 
number of minor proposals will doubtless be amplified when 
the required legislation is drafted. 

Production of milk in Great Britain took a downward turn 
last year and, since liquid consumption simultaneously in- 
creased, the quantity sold for manufacturing purposes showed 
a notable decline. Pool prices were consequently higher than 
in 1936, while both the producers and the dairymen gained 
an advantage, at the expense of the consumer, from the new 
price agreement signed in the autumn. The average wholesale 
price for the ensuing twelve months was raised from 15s. 3d. 
to 15s. 11d. per dozen gallons. Retail prices were raised by 
1s. per dozen gallons, the difference representing the gain to 
the distributor. 

Consumption of butter in the United Kingdom in 1937 is 
estimated by the Imperial Economic Committee at 24.7 Ib. 
per head, against 24.8 lb. in 1936 and 25.3 Ib. in 1935; 
margarine consumption showed a slight increase. Production 
of creamery butter fell from 468,700 cwts. in 1936 to about 
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330,000 cwts. in 1937; and since there is no reason to believe The year was notable for a further increase in butter prices 
that the output of farm butter increased, total United King- which reached the highest average for six years. Coloniaj 
dom butter production is tentatively estimated by the Imperial butter prices at the beginning of 1937 were actually below 
Economic Committee at 860,000 cwts. in 1937. those reaiised a year earlier, but they rose to very high levels THE Vi 
Meanwhile, at 9,416,366 cwts., British imports of butter in October, only to decline in the following month. Danish but wa 
were 3 per cent. less than the record total achieved in 1936 _ butter prices showed similar fluctuations, and quotations were year. ‘1 
and were smaller than in any year since 1933. Shipments from maintained at a high level in the fourth quarter, when ip. drougt 
the Empire were 4 per cent. smaller than in 1936, and formed creased purchases by Germany played an important part abunda 
$2 per cent. of the total, while imports from foreign sources New Zealand and Canadian cheese prices averaged about crop V 
declined by 2 per cent. New Zealand was again the principal 10 per cent. more in 1937 than in 1936. Home-produced the su 
source of supply, sending a record quantity of butter—6 per cheeses were also generally dearer last year. of muc 
cent. more than in the previous year and accounting for plums 
31 per cent. of the total. Imports from Denmark, the second ever, 5 
most important supplier, rose by 4 per cent. to comprise Eoos nN d Po ultry sate th 
24 per cent. of the aggregate. Australia, however, had a second 55” * ] The 
epee season, and ee that country declined THE British poultry industry failed to hold its own last year suffere 
eg ns ae -, aera aa 16 7 cent. = last year S the number of fowls in the United Kingdom, as returned at fruit 
total. ie the end 0 oe aaa See. proc op was June 4th, being 8 per cent. smaller than in 1936. The output mcreas 
a oe ~ aoa oe ener and there 19 . here of eggs is tentatively estimated by the Imperial Economic vensetie 
uity oO ae a toes — t or in . 38. There oinmittee at around 36 million great hundreds, against 37,7 seduces 
Eur —— . ee = ie rom certain millions in the previous year. Profitability in the industry has | !#* # 
a. ee cack aeons sa c “A wae 4 recently declined in consequence of the rise in costs, the brussel 
po er conditions and an epidemic of foot-and-mouth increasing toll of disease and the fact that the stamina of | °P* ° 
ecase. the flocks has been undermined by intensive production jp AR 
BRITISH IMPORTS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE earlier years. An appeal to the Government for increased 
— meen —+———-_ import duties was therefore made by the industry’s repre- 
Volume in '000 ewt. Value in £'000 sentatives, but was rejected on the recommendation of the 
Country of Origin ——$—___—_—___——_| Import Duties Advisory Committee. Certain proposals for a oo 
1929 | 1936 | 1937 | 1929 | 1936 | 1937 marketing scheme are before the industry at the time of 
ees i oa ate ail writing, but they do not appear to arouse any great enthv- pene 
iin | siasm amongst the bulk of the poultry-keepers. Orchard { 
New Zealand........ .. | 1,804 | 2,792 | 2,951 | 11,277 | 13,439 | 15,352 Meanwhile, imports of eggs last year were slightly larger Small frui 
Australia ihtetenie J 768 | 1,694 1,492 6,342 | 7,672 | 7,522 h : 1936 . d ii = . pees ° $ 
Scich eee State | 566 | "468 320 | 4580 | 1694) 1/311 than in 1936 and were greater than in any year since 193]:— To 
SS Ee | 2,204 | 2,172 | 2,256 | 19,737 | 10,770 | 11,901 
SR eacccenses . | 290 412 | 273 | 2,299 | 1,645] 1,258 Potatoes 
|_| ——_|___|—____|—— — sane Green pez 
Total (including other | puronts or Hace aup Fourtny Cabbage* 
countries) . ssonsee | 6,397 | 9,741 9,416 | 54,706 | 44,385 | 47,359 inietininiammiid nia eae hee —— ast Sprouts .. 
————$| | |_| ' ee Cauliflowe 
Cheese :-— | | Quantity | Value (£7000) Carrots .. 
New Zealand .-- | 1,801 | 1,681 | 1,731 | 8,300 | 4,771 5,392 
aa Nita asi natwchnleeal 723 603 | 722 3,412 1,926 | 2,460 7 l , — Te 
Netherlands ................ _ 186 - is2 | 217 | _ 777 | 325 y 434 | 1929 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1929 | 1935 1998 | 1987 *Inclu 
Total (including other | ae , os oe ——____ a i _ | _ 
countries) ............... 2,994 | 2,676 937 13,913 | 7,784 | 9,257 Eggs in shell ('000 | | | | | Mea 
gr. hundreds) ... | 24,964 | 19,767 | 24,607 | 24,732 | 17,856] 7,768 | 9,886 | 10.440 yielded 
Eggs not in shell | ] . . 
‘ (000 cwts.) ...... 782 787 887 834 | 3,621) 1,661 12,152 | 2,267 owing 
As with butter, the apparent consumption of cheese has Dead poultry ("000 es Po | a al al crop ri 
shown a slight decline in recent years. The Imperial Economic may , a 506 | 2,960) 1,690 | 1,659 | 1,905 ie 


Committee estimates that consumption amounted to 8.6 lb. 
per head in 1937, against 8.8 lb. in 1936 and 9.1 Ib. in 1935. 
During the past two years factory cheese production in this 
country has shown a decline, while farm production has 
tended to increase. Total production in Great Britain last 
year was in the neighbourhood of 771,900 cwts., against 
1,087,400 cwts. in 1936; the output in Northern Ireland is 
negligible. 

After declining in 1935 and 1936, British imports of cheese 
showed a recovery last year, exceeding the 1936 total by some 
10 per cent. Shipments from Empire countries showed an 
expansion of 8 per cent., and were again equal to about 90 per 
cent. of the total. Supplies from foreign sources rose by over 
20 per cent. last year and were larger than in any year since 
1931. As usual, New Zealand headed the list, but accounted 
for only 59 per cent. of total imports, against 63 per cent. a 
year earlier. Canadian shipments rose by a further 20 per cent. 
to comprise one-quarter of the total. Receipts from Australia 
were 31 per cent. larger in 1937 than in 1936. 

The following averages of top prices realised on the London 
Provision Exchange are taken from the Imperial Economic 
Committee’s Weekly Dairy Produce Notes: — 


_ The upward trend of egg imports was confined to thos 
from foreign sources, the slight increase in the latter being 
more than sufficient to offset a decline of 33 per cent. in 
receipts from Empire countries. Denmark, with an increase 
of 25 per cent., remained by far the most important source of 
overseas supplies, accounting for 40 per cent. of the total. 
Rather more than 60 per cent. of total imports of shell 
eggs fell into the medium-weight category (14-17 lIbs.). Last 
year also witnessed a further growth in the importation of 
dead poultry. Overseas supplies were 20 per cent. heavier than 
in the previous year and were the largest since 1932. There 
was an increase in each category of poultry. Turkeys 
accounted for 47 per cent. of the total, against 51 per cent. 
in 1936, while chickens comprised 43 per cent., compared 
with 41 per cent. in the earlier year. 

The following monthly averages of top prices quoted at 
the London Egg Exchange have been taken from the Imperial 
Economic Committee’s weekly Dairy Produce Notes:— 





EGG Prices at LONDON 


(Shillings and Pence per 120 


LONDON PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE 


(Shillings and pence per cwt.) ia te ne 


English | } Engl 









































soe —— ~ Averages of Weekly | M Dutch | M : Danish 
Butter | Cheese Figures Specials 18 Ibs. | Standards 154 Ibs. 
Averages of Weekly New . New i 1936—March 11/7 10/10 10/7 9/- 
Figures Zealand | Australian) | ish | Zealand | Canadian June ; | 13/1 11/10 12/1 | 8/6 
Finest Salted anish | Finest | inest September | 18/6 15/3 17/6 | 12/8 
Salted ee | White | White December |} = 24/11 19/9 | 13/- 
{ Annual average | 16/9 13/9* 15/6 11/8 
a ' 
| — £ s. d. | alll | s. d. <= 1937- — Donn | 12/10 3/2 12/1 10/7 
. _ oS se . / sarcsienagiiede Te 13/11 12/4 12/9 8/5 
Batch .....0000000 84 8 84 0 122 6 50 3 63 0 une | q 2 ¢ 
———....... 108 3 | 107 0 | 115 6 59 9 67 6 SEE wowemnee | = SUD Ist | 19/3] 9/10 
September ...... 107 9 | 107 6 | 125 3 | 68 9 | 71 3 | ee | lh CRF Hyd 
December ...... 100 6 98 9 | 114 9 62 9 71 9 Annual average “—_ | | 1/0 | ait 
Annual average...| 101 3 | 100 6 | 119 6 | 61 0 67 3 ee ae 
— ————————— | ———__—_ $$ $$ | —____ \ 
1937—March .........-.- 9% 3 | 9% 6 | 12% 9 60 6 73 0 
RE, .o-ccccccecves 110 0O 108 6 114 9 74 3 80 0 - Be : J 3 
eeekes ww | 7 6 117 3 134 6 68 6 7 3 Egg prices were higher than in 1936 for most of the year, 
December ...... 13 3 | 111 6 151 9 66 0 73 6 ~~ the annual average for English National Mark Specials and 
Annual average... | 110 9 | 110 0 | 127 3 67 0 74 3 Standards and for Danish 154 lbs. showing an advance of 


some 3 per cent. 
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Fruit and Vegetables 


Tue weather was not ideal for the horticulturist in 1937, 
but was perhaps rather more favourable than in the previous 
year. The spring was very wet, but there was a prolonged 
drought in June, July and August. Although there was an 
abundance of bloom, this did not set well and the fruit 
crop was consequently disappointing; the dry weather in 

summer was responsible for the bad keeping qualities 
of much of the apple crop. With the exception of Victorias, 
plums failed to realise good prices; apples and pears, how- 
ever, sold well, but prices were not high enough to compen- 
sate the growers for the smallness of the crops. 

The area under orchard fruit, as the following table shows, 
suffered a further decline, while the acreage under small 
fruit was curtailed by an additional 5 per cent. Following 
increases in previous years, the area devoted to the principal 
varieties of vegetables for human consumption was sharply 
reduced in 1937. The acreage under cabbages, savoys, green 
kale and sprouting broccoli decreased by 13 per cent., 
brussels sprouts by 7 per cent., cauliflowers and broccoli by 
8 per cent. and carrots by 16 per cent. :— 


AREA UNDER CERTAIN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


(In thousands of acres) 
































| 
| 1930 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 
Orchard fruit. ..........ceseeees 247-0 254-9 262°4 | 61°3 258-4 
PE” <cisésvaeessnutebacse 66-2 61-0 59°5 | 55°7 52°8 
Total cha cnealieiensitie 313-2 315-9 321-9 | 317-0 311-2 
DD. ngscueisedsdetesersceccs 424-7 487-6 462°8 | 456-6 455-1 
ae 56°4 74°3 63-6 67°7 45°6 
Cabbage® ..... 30-6 37-0 37-5 | 43-7 38-0 
Sprouts ....... 26-3 34-0 34-1 | 35-0 32°5 
Cauliflower 14-6 20:1 19°5 20°5 18°8 
Carrots 9-0 16:4 15-8 | 16-6 13-9 
*Including savoys, green kale, and sprouting broccoli for human consumption. 


Meanwhile, among glasshouse crops, tomatoes generally 
yielded a good bottom crop with a poor top crop, largely 
owing to the wet subsoil early in the season. The early main 
crop realised a higher average price than usual, because the 
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bottom trusses were slow to ripen. Later in the season wide 
price fluctuations were recorded, though the average was 
generally above that of the previous year. Cucumbers did 
better than for a number of years. One notable event was the 
dissolution of the British Glasshouse Produce Marketing 
Association. 

The Potato Marketing Board continued to exercise control 
over the potato market, the year being notable for the signing 
of a covenant with the Northern Ireland authorities to 
regulate the shipment of potatoes from that country to Great 
Britain. Data relative to the potato crop are given below: — 








10-year | 
Potatoes average; 1936 1937 
1927- 36 | 
Production in England and Wales (000 tons) ......... 3,127 2,814 | 3,126 
IN i. scnhtiiinnnidenasduscemnasburgaseeias 6-5 6-2 | 6-9 
ani catenl cdancaiadseeimiacedovcaceetia 382 316 222 
Price of best English (8. per cwt.)  .........00.-ceeeeeeeeee eae 7-79 | 8-32 


The area under first earlies decreased by about 2 per cent., 
but the main crop acreage was about unchanged. The in- 
creased yield per acre was more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the slight reduction in the area devoted to the crop, 
and total production consequently showed an increase. But 
supplies marketed for human consumption were strictly 
controlled by the Board and the price level was appreciably 
higher than in 1936. 


Fish 
NEITHER section of the fishing industry had a prosperous 
year, but 1937 will be memorable for the introduction of the 
Sea Fish Industry Bill, now in Committee, designed to im- 
prove the financial position of the trawling industry. White 
fish prices have been depressed in recent years by heavy land- 
ings of coarse fish from distant waters and the market was 
barely steady last year. But while selling prices have declined, 
fuel and other costs have been increasing and profit-margins 
have consequently narrowed. By December the position was 
so serious that the owners of distant-water trawlers in Hull 
and Grimsby voluntarily decided to lay up 20 per cent. of 
their long-distance vessels for one year (as from Janu- 
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ary Ist), or until the Sea Fish Industry Bill becomes law. 
The agreement is at present being loyally observed and heavy 
penalties will be incurred by any defaulters. 

The Bill now before Parliament embodies the main recom- 
mendations of the Sea Fish Commission and provides for 
the setting up of a Development Commission, composed of 
independent members, with powers to improve the organisa- 
tion and efficiency of the trawling industry. 

Home supplies of the principal varieties of white fish were 
larger last year than in 1936, but, as mentioned above, average 
prices were rather lower and the aggregate value of the 
catch consequently showed a decline. The catch of herrings 
was also considerably heavier than in the previous year, but 
its total value was only slightly greater owing to the fall in 
prices. The herring industry, despite the activities of the 
Herring Industry Board, closed the year on a note of pessi- 
mism. Employment for the drifters has been seriously cur- 
tailed as a result of the further contraction of export demand 
—especially by Russia and Germany—and the consequent 
heavy increase in home stocks of cured herring. The present 
depression is particularly severe in Scotland, but criticism of 
the Herring Board is widely heard. The life of the present 
Board will terminate in March, 1938, and there is consider- 
able speculation as to whether its constitution will then be 
altered. The salient statistics are summarised in the accom- 
panying table. 
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3RITISH LANDINGS AND TRADE IN FiIsu 
(000’s omitted) 


ie 
| Quantity | Value 

Kinds of Fish | wae 

| 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 

| 

eee niilidapesatin as - sa nes 

England and Wales : Cwts. | Cwts | Cwts. £ f | f 
Cod ... ; | 5,554 | 6,523 | 6,949 | 3,475 355 | 3,699 
Haddock .. } 1,410 | 1,599] 1,898 | 1,588 | 1,531 | 1,599 
Hake 429 | 465 | 567 | 1,047 978 1,052 
Herring .. | 2,654 | 2,858 | 3,376 } 863 | 1,212] Long 
Selon .| ‘22 | 553 | ‘518 | 1,294 | 1,309 | 1/299 
Halibut, soles and turbot . | 381 | 333 | 325 | 1,462 1,326 1,271 
Ling, ray, skate and whiting 860 788 | 761 | 867 751 | 656 


Total wet fish*. 14,347 | 15,813 | 17,034 | 11,956 | 11,931 | 11,999 








Oysters hundreds | 158 193 | 158 | 140 | 176 137 
Total shell fish*® .. | | 403 | 444 | 4% 
Total valuet 12,359 | 12,375 | 12,967, 

eee ahead. 
Scotland : Wet fish ... | 5,508 | 5,065 | 4,702 | 3,852 | 3,788 | g4— 
Great Britain : Wet fish .......... | 19,854 | 20,877 | 21,735 15,808 | 15,719 | 15,954 
= . —— | 
Imports of fresh and frozen | | | | 
fish . | 1,874 | 1,648 | 1,596 | 2,545 | 2,497 | 279 
Exports of fresh and frozen | | | 
fish | 1,039 1,327 | 1,131 | 978 1,143 | ggg 
Exports of cured or salted fish | 3,457 3,133 | 2,787 | 2,527 | 2,578 | 2.499 
Re-exportst.. ponebunes 169 146 | 193 | 48 | 446] 544 
' | 
* Including other items not given above. t Fish of all kinds 


Raw Materials 


Coal 


For the coal trade, 1937 was the most prosperous of the 
decade. Total output rose from 229 million tons in 1936 to 
over 241 million tons, exports showed a welcome jump from 
35 million tons to 40 million tons, prices of all coals rose 
substantially, and in spite of a fairly steep advance in pro- 
duction costs, gross profits were comfortably in excess of the 
results of the previous year. Coal consumption at home, after 
all allowances and deductions, exceeded the total for 1913 
and was about 44 per cent. above the 1936 figure. Especially 
in the first part of the year demand was so vigorous that it 
outran available output, and a serious deficiency of spot 
supplies of all bituminous coals was only gradually eased 
during the year. This scarcity was rendered more acute by 
a heavy export demand, due to the resumption of Italian 
purchases, to domestic scarcity of coal in France and Bel- 
gium, and the rapid growth in Continental iron and steel 
production stimulated by ever-expanding re-armament pro- 
grammes. 


Under these favourable conditions prices rose steadily, the 
Board of Trade index advancing from 112.7 in January to a 
peak of 130.4 in December. Higher prices and increased pro- 
duction combined to raise pithead revenues from commer- 
cially disposable coal to £170 millions from about £150 
millions in 1936. Though the larger part of this gain was 
absorbed by higher wage and material costs the credit 
balance remaining to the industry increased from £9,800,000 
to over £13,500,000. 


The year was also notable for an extension of the cen- 
tralised selling schemes inaugurated in 1936. The new bodies 
began life under the most auspicious circumstances. In most 
cases price minima were easily exceeded and all restrictions 
on output were abandoned to meet current demand. During 
the year requests for additional quotas amounting to nearly 
13 million tons for home and foreign markets were granted 
by the Central Council. The efficacy of the industry’s new 
structure thus remains to be tested under less favourable 
conditions. 


In the legislative field the chief development was the intro- 
duction of a new Coal Mines Bill to replace the abortive 
measure of 1936. It contains three major proposals: first, 
the nationalisation of coal royalties; secondly, provisions for 
facilitating reorganisation by vesting powers of enforcing 
compulsory amalgamations with the Board of Trade and the 
proposed Coal Commission; and, finally, an extension of 
Part I of the 1930 Act which governs the present structure 
of the industry. Strenuous opposition has already been 
aroused especially to the first two sections, and it remains 
to be seen whether the final shape of the Bill will retain 
much of its original outline. 


The table below summarises the development of th 
industry in recent years :— 


British COAL INDUSTRY 








| | Exports (in- Average Export | Unemploym 
Year Output ! cluding Prices (Board of in 
| Bunkers) Trade), F.O.B 
j | 

| Thous. Tons Thous, Tons s. d * 
1929 ... | 287,430 04,424 13 10 ! 0-4t 
1930 243,882 | 70,493 16 8 | 20-2 
1931 219,459 | §7,360 16 2 | 28-2 
1932 209,244 53,108 16 3 34:0 
1933 | 207,108 | 52,525 16 | 32-9 
1934 | 221),728 | 53,147 16 0} | 28°23 
1935 ... 223,001 51,240 16 34 25:2 

| | 

| | 
} 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
n a pS I | 
us. | Thous, Thous. | Thous | 
Tons | Tons | 1 ; l s. d . a, % » 
Jan. | 21,559 19,500 | 2,990 | 3,817 16 95! 17 Of] 19-5 | 154 
Feb. 19,640 | 19,800 | 2,610 3,55 16 53) 17 3%) 20-2 | 15:3 
Mar. 19,982 20,900 | 3,040 | 3,557 16 54] 17 S| 21-7 146 
Apr. | 17,908 | 21,700] 3.240 | 3,419 16 9 | 17 7p} 23-3 | 198 
May 18,694 | 18,700 | 3,220 4,184 17 Of] 18 6) 23-1 17-4 
June 16,865 | 20,200 | 3,480 3,476 16 83] 18 104) 29-2 18:9 
July 18,186 18,900 4,130 4,390 17 O04 18 11%) 25-0 16:3 
Au 17,056 | 18,200 | 3,530 | 3,782 17 1b} 19 Of} 20:3 13-6 
Sept 18,805 | 20,400 | 3,660 | 4,06 17 19) 19 5 | 20-5 13:5 
Oct 20,020 | 20,400 | 3,890 | 4,241 17 2] 19 4}! 19-7 13-1 
Nov 19,211 | 21,200 | 3,510 | 3,962 17 24) 19 5t] 18-0 | 17 
De 20,598 | 21,100 | 3,090 | 4,044 17 08] 19 7 16-4 | Is 
Year | 228,524 | 241,000 | 40,390 ene | 16 1a) 18 64] 22-2 | 146 
i | 


¢ Trade Union figure. Other figures are Unemployment Insurance Returns. 


The following table, compiled from figures published by 
the Mines Department of the Board of Trade covering about 
96 per cent. of the industry, shows output, costs and proceeds 
for the first quarter of 1936 and for the first three quartets 


Output, Costs AND PROCEEDS 





} 
1936 | 1937 
et " ssa 
Great Britain | a 
I rth First | § l Third 
Quarter Quarter Quarter | Quarter 
ee ee ee 
Tonnage disposable tons | 54,022,936 | 54,341,055 | 54,941,844 | 51,466,655 
Wages. 7 .£ | 24,690,230 | 25,219,616 | 27,260,701 | 25,906,631 
Stores and timber f 1,428, 184 4,509,687 4,900,496 | 5,278,860 
Other costs a 6,525,734 | 6,467,158 | 6,664,509 | 6,670,198 
Royalties vcccccccanf | 1,268,580 | 1.300'629 | 1.285.111 | 1,257,217 
Net costs* { | 36,810,379 | 37,386,318 | 40,045,772 | 39,065,809 
Commercial disposals £ | 40,645,313 | 42,236,298 | 42,582,525 40,742,097 
Balance of | +3,834,934 | + 4,849,980 | + 2,596,753 | + 1,676,28 


{ 


cD 





i : ; a > ines! 
* Includes Miners’ Welfare Fund contributions and excludes proceeds of mim 
coal. 
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1935 
Fist quart 
Second qué 
Third quar 
Fourth qué 

1936 
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Second qu: 
Third quar 
Fourth qu: 
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Working results per ton, together with the earnings and 
qutput per man-shift, are given below: — 


WORKING RESULTS 











—— | >= 7 ant | ; — aa 
Net | lo . 
Pro- Ween Net Balance | ey a 
Period ceeds ons Fon Cost Credit ( 4 ) | } shi an- pet an- 
* . : } ‘3 shift shift 
per Tou per Ton | or Debit | Worked | Worked 
\(—) perTon| orke orke¢ 
| 
I Se aemananettiteciallindninsacigec Spatenbinalianis a ilnii ahi Ma eaicnie 
ee Teh Ie s. gd. | Cwt. s. d. 
1935 | | 
Fist quarter ... | 13 6-40] 8 6-01 | 12 9-87 |40 8-53 23-40 | 9 2-66 
Second quarter. 113 2°85 | 8 7:42] 13 2-19/+4+0 0-66 | 23-10 | 9 2-85 
Third quarter... | 13 1-99] 8 8-30 | 13 3-74|/—O0 1-75 | 22-93 | @ 3-15 
Fourth quarter. | 13 11-61 | 8 4-72] 12 7-70 )+1 3-91 | 23-89 | 9 3-91 
1936 | j 
Fist quarter... | 14 8-46 | 8 11-72] 13 2-74 )41 5-72 | 23-95 9 11-86 
Second quarter. | 14 3-88 | 9 3-33 | 1311-07 |4+0 4-81 | 23-26 |10 0-22 
Third quarter... | 14 4-40 | 9 3-63 | 13 11-52 ]40 4-88 | 23-12 |10 0-19 
Fourth quarter 15 0-57 | 9 1-69] 13 8-52 ]/4+1 5-04] 23-76 110 1°10 
1937 } 
Fist quarter... | 15 6°54 | 9 3-38 | 13 9-12 ]41 9-42] 24-00 |10 4:18 
Second quarter | 15 6-01 | 9 11-08 14 6-93 |} 40 11-08 | 23-36 10 9-74 
Third quarter... | 15 9-99 }10 OS! | 15 2-17 )40 7-82 | 22-72 |10 7-90 





The destination of raw coal exports in 1929, 1936 and 1937 


isshown below: — 








British Exports oF Coal 
(Excluding Bunkers 
( \ t 
| 1929 1936 | 1937 1929 | 1936 | 1937 

Chinen sididipasalaisialiasiitagll = . 

To— lons j Tons Tons / ‘ | 
USS.R. 43,787 a 6,877 7 
Finland 462,266) 1,062,671) 1,384,752) 332,213) 760,239) 1,189,629 
Sweden. 335,855) 2,692,804) 3,307,086) 1,779,148) 1,954,204) 2,752,504 
Norway 1,444,467) 1,826,518!) 1,598,652 1,025,604 951,679) 1,356,176 
loeland . 108,439 126,488 ii 97,447 136,861 
Denmark . 2,194,385) 3,330,294) 3,303,302) 1,626,763) 2,339,516) 2,802,576 
Germany... 5,520,944) 3,045,954) 3,284,563) 3,797,113) 2,242,264! 2,709,327 
Netherlands. | $,123, 368] 1,410, 70] 1,090,778) 2,218,014) 1,055,166) 1,017,882 
Belgium ... | 4,139,634) 523,606) 924,834] 2,817,292) $72,246] 768,928 
France... 113,065,033! 7,146,424] 8,865,699! 10,390,391! 6,693,019] 8,400,002 
Switzerland | 254,941 352,964] 182,574) 259,399 
Portugal . |} 1,050,469) 1,002,328; 932,325 835.20 796,57 3] 865,333 
Spain | 1,782,649] 731,603) 757,296) 1,613,718) 683,237/ 846,122 
Canary Islands... | 456,410} 127,744) © 95,255] — 372,996] 106,816 82,701 
Italy | 7,094,808) 60,214] 2,209,106] 5,989,323 41,457) 2,270,049 
Greece . |  S89,281} 120,772) 116,603) 512,136] 107,071] 138,714 
Egypt . | 2,267,874) 1,257,471] 1,409,562] 1,869,395) 1,049,708] 1,292,886 
Tunis i | 169,561] 172,58 } 119,703) 152,157 
Algeria . | 1,808,081} $74,638! 773,551| 1,345,117] 641,952] 641,597 
Spanish Ports in | | | | 

N, Africa | | 64,924] 12.680 47,964) 44,2953 
Moroceo . | | 42,225) 34,412) 29,988] 36,793 
French W. Africa 15,866] 185,48 148.35 181,189 135,847) 119.324 
Portuguese West | | } | } 

Africa .. | 299,764] 3,461) 

United States of | | | | 

America .. $34,781] 133,630} 108,630) 511,608} 217,788} = 175,092 

40,207) ! > 136 

Brazil .. 1,808,925) 631,826) 603,381] 1,583,370) 561,074) 591,142 
Uruguay | $94,724] 286,333 321,764| 344,538} 239,676] 290,435 
Argentina 2,798,861! 1,965,069} 2,204,763] 2,559,624) 1,800 962] 2.194.184 
Irish Free State .. | 2,456,122] 2,459,158! 2.577.807] 2,397,503 $94,764] 2,660,505 
Channel Islands .. | 208,690} 247.02 70) 5| 7 3.496) |337°732 
Gibraltar | $47,896) 395.°78] 180.5161 95,495] 371.329 
Malta and ( } 184,953 76,39 70,593] 67,820] 67,183 
Canada . 744,823] 1,284,940! 1,062,128} 934,646) 1,668,667] 1,409,554 
Newfoundland | ‘9n2'159] (160,586 185.5 25| 149,559 
Other countries .. | 3,081,695/ 1,398,893} 1,581,074] 2,628,467) 1 104,702) 1,538,863 
Total— j | | | 

(a) Anthracite 4,217,326] 3,321,259) 3,808,684] 5,073,147] 4,811,307] 4,856,149 

(6) Stear 40,805,453 24,275,642 27,410,723) 31,996,397) 19,124,753) 24,813,165 

(¢) Gas, 7,316,673) 2,993,717) 4,027,861] 5,441,666) 2,186,753] 3,383,864 

(@) Household . | 1,855,364] 1,493,355!) 1,586,441] 1,841,025] 1,540,207] 1,739,859 

(¢) Other sorts 6,071,802] 2,435,411) 3,518,579) 4,264,576] 1,636,219) 2,873,757 

| 

Total of Coal ... 





= = = j | 
nae $84 40,352,288] 48,616,811) 29,299,2 9) 37,666,794 
' | } 


ee 


A DESCRIPTION of developments in the chief producing 
areas 1s given in the following extracts from the /ron and 
Coal Trades Review of January 21, 1938:— 

South Wales.— After years of unsatisfactory trading, the 

industry enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity. Production is 

estimated to have totalled 38,250,000 tons, the highest since 
1930, when some 45,000,000 tons were produced. Miners em- 
Ployed at the beginning of 1937 totalled 125,700 and there was 
a steady improvement until December, when 137,500 men were 
engaged. During the first half of the year there was an acute 
shortage of skilled miners. The year was free from any major 
labour dispute, though there were threats of strikes from time 
to time. Total shipments of coal, patent fuel and coke for 
all purposes totalled 22,330,000 tons, a gain of 3,750,000 tons 
compared with 1936. The scarcity of supplies and the high 
level of prices, however, caused a number of former overseas 
customers to turn elsewhere for supplies. In the last few 
months inquiry was withheld in the hope of price concessions. 
The French trade was one of the brightest features of the 
year, but operations in the Portuguese market proved dis- 
appointing. After being in abeyance for practically the whole 
of 1936, trade with Italy was actively resumed. Business with 
Spain was curtailed. Prices generally showed a_ substantial 
improvement. 

Northumberland.—A miniature boom prevailed during the 
greater part of the year. Prices steadily advanced during the 
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first six months, but this was followed by a decline and 
eventual weakness, which almost amounted to a slump in all 
large steam coals. Prices dropped heavily and had it not been 
for the controlled selling (which, however, was less drastic 
than in Durham) would have gone even lower. Great benefit 
was again derived from the trade agreements with Scandinavia 
and, with high prices ruling here, foreign competition would 
have been more serious without these agreements. A feature 
of the trade was the strength of all classes of small coal. The 
home markets absorbed the greater part of the output and at 
times there was practically nothing available for export. 


Durham.—The markets were consistently strong through- 
out the year. There was greater price stability, largely owing 
to the limited quantities of second-hand coal and to the strict 
control exercised by the Sales Committee. There was an almost 
unprecedented home demand for all classes of industrial fuel, 
and there was also a revival of trade with Italy. The bunkering 
trade was not quite so satisfactory, exports of this class being 
smaller than in 1936. There was little idle time in Durham, 
and during the greater part of the year collieries were handi- 
capped by weekly outputs which were below estimates, short- 
age of skilled labour being the principal cause. Prices steadily 
advanced during the first half of the year, but there was an 
easier tendency in the second. Coking descriptions were the 
strongest feature, both on home and export account. Gas coke 
makers enjoyed a year of high prices. 


South Yorkshire.—-There was further marked improvement 
throughout the year. Heavy demands were made on the industry 
and at times there was some shortage of labour. Industrial re- 
lations were disturbed by unconstitutional stoppages; but a 
revised agreement was signed in November, which it is hoped 
will guarantee uninterrupted working. In October the number 
of persons employed in the South Yorkshire field was 96,205, 
or over 1,000 more than in the same month of 1936. The coke 
trade experienced a particularly good year. At home industrial 
fuels were in steady request and at times washed smalls and 
slacks were scarce. The house coal trade was dull and it was 
not until late November that there was any marked activity 
in this section. 


Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales.—All qualities of 
domestic coal were in strong request and, although there were 
delays in the despatch of some of the more popular grades, 
supplies were generally satisfactory. There was a very good 
demand for all industrial fuels, especially washed grades. Pro- 
ducers of furnace coke have had a remarkably good year, both 
as regards sales and prices. All steam-raising fuels have, in 
fact, advanced in price during the year. The revival in the 
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shipping industry was reflected in an improved demand for 
bunker fuels. 


Scotland.—The year opened with a somewhat dilatory re- 
sumption of work by the miners and with an influenza 
epidemic. Collieries were heavily sold and prices were high. 
The unforeseen scarcity made it almost impossible to consider 
further new business before the end of February. All grades 
of coal were in strong demand and a noticeable feature was 
the increased call for washed fuels. House coal business was 
also extremely active. After a much easier period in the 
middle of the year, business became very active at the close, 
in consequence of the onset of severe winter weather all over 
Scotland. Contracting for the early months of 1938 is perhaps 
less than in former years, but the trade generally is optimistic 
regarding the future. 


Oil 
WoRLD production and consumption in 1937 exceeded all 


previous records, and the profits of oil-producing companies 
were the best since 1929. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE OIL AND 
RELATED FUELS 


(In millions of barrels) 


Production Consumption 
Rest of World Rest of World 
U.S.A. World Total U.S.A. World Total 
EE wines 946 617 1,563 920 590 1,510 
SEED hipeda 1,035 661 1,696 981 617 1,598 
Ee 1,141 706 1,847 1,090 670 1,760 
1937* 1,278 755 2,033 1,210 760 1,970 
Source: Messrs. V. R. Garfias and R. V. Whetsel. 


* Estimated. 


The rise in the world’s oil consumption was stimulated 
last year by the progress of the petrol and the diesel engines 
in transport, the increased demand for oil by industry and 
the rapid rise in requirements for heating purposes. In addi- 
tion, oil has been stored for military purposes in a number 
of countries, a development which made itself felt on the 
market on various occasions during the past twelve months. 

On the supply side of the international oil market some 
important changes have taken place in 1937. The most im- 
portant is the decline of the Roumanian oil output from 
63,750,000 barrels in 1936 to $3,250,000 barrels in 1937. This 
decline, which was brought about by Government inter- 
ference with foreign oil companies in Roumania and by the 
unsatisfactory drilling results, forced the country from 
fourth to sixth place among oil producing nations. Iran 
and the Dutch East Indies now occupy the fourth and fifth 
places respectively. The United States, Russia and Venezuela 
maintained their leading positions in 1937, but once again 
the Venezuelan output advanced sharply in spite of some 
strike interference, while Russia raised its production only 
slightly. If the two countries repeat this performance in the 
next twelve months Venezuela may oust Russia from its 
second place. Among the smaller oil producing countries 
the rise in the Bahrein output to 7,800,000 barrels was the 
outstanding event. Most other producing countries also 
registered satisfactory increases, only the Peruvian, Argen- 
tine and Burmese outputs having failed to fulfil 
expectations. 

Competition on the oil markets in and outside the United 
States was again kept within limits. In the United States 
the State Control, discussed in the Commercial History of 
1935 and 1936, worked smoothly in 1937. It proved particu- 
larly beneficial in the last three months of the year, when 
demand for oil and oil products fell away as a result of the 
general decline in the country’s industrial activity. The co- 
operation among oil-producing companies in the United 
States increased last year. It was so close that an anti-trust 
case was launched jn October last against most of the oil 
companies working east of the Rocky Mountains. Outside 
the United States the rise in consumption last year was 
sufficiently large to prevent price-cutting, in spite of the 
increased exports from the United States. The European 
and Near Eastern markets were strengthened by declining 
Russian exports and by the reduction of Roumanian sup- 
plies. At one time in the summer there were rumours of an 
impending diversion of large supplies of Bahrein oil to the 
British market. In August Mr James A. Moffett, chairman 
of the California Texas Oil Company, which distributes 
the Bahrein oil, made a public statement indicating inter alia 
that the Texas Corporation (one of the parent companies 
of the California Texas Oil Company) had a distributing 
organisation of its own in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, and that possible supplies of Bahrein oil to these 
markets would be distributed through these organisations 
and not through the “combine.” So far, however, no addi- 
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tional competition from Bahrein oil has been encouny 
in this country or on the Continent, and it is doubtfy 
whether it will be met in 1938. 
Prices were irregular in 1937. As the table below gs 
Pennsylvania crude oil and the Gulf export price for gaso- 
line declined in 1937, while mid-Continent and Gulf 
oil, as well as British petrol prices, showed a rise. Ip the 
early part of the year oil and petrol prices tended upwards 
but with the exception of the Pennsylvania crude prin. 
which was forced up considerably by the special demand for 
lubricating oil, the rises were orderly. In the late autumn the 
Pennsylvania crude oil price experienced a reaction, and the 
deteriorating statistical position of the gasoline market in 
the United States led to a decline of the Gulf export prig 
As a whole, however, the international oil and petrol price 
structure remained fairly firm, an indication of the strength 
of the market. 


OL PRICES 
End of 
/iiniiianiaiaiapia 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Best crud oil 
U.S.A > per 
barrel) : 
Pennsylvania 2-12 1-72 2-02 2-17 1-88 
Mid-Continent 1-08 1-08 1-08 1-18 1-30 
RR ee ine 1-14 1-14 1-14 1-22 1-4] 
Gulf bulk expor 
gasoline 64-66 
deg ent | 
WD cc dcicar sees 58 4} i a} 5} 
England and Wales, 
petrol, Ist grade 
(wholesale, per 
gallon) ...... Is. 5d ls. 4d Is. 5d Is. 5d ls. 6d 


Drilling for oil in Europe for strategical reasons was con- 
tinued actively in 1937. In this country drilling, which had 
been confined to the South until the end of 1936, was 
extended to the Midlands, the North and even to Scotland. 
A number of wells have already been discontinued at sub- 
stantial depths and so far no commercial quantities of oil 
have been found. The production of oil from coal, too, has 
made rapid headway, especially in Japan, Germany and Great 
Britain. In this country a change in the Government's oil 
from coal policy seems to be on the way. Towards the end 
of last year, the Government provided part of the capita 
of the newly-formed South Wales Coalite Company (in th 
past Government support to the oil-from-coal industry was 
confined to certain tax preferences). 

During the past year Professor I. M. Gubkin, Vic 
President of the Russian Academy of Science, has prepared 
an estimate of the world’s oil reserves for the International 
Geological Congress. In this he estimates world oil reserves 
at 7,075.2 million tons, of which 4,016.6 million tons are in 
Europe. According to Professor Gubkin, the American Con- 
tinent contains 2,142.7 million tons of oil, followed by Asia 
with 769.0 million tons, Oceania with 143.3 million tons and 
Africa with 3.3 million tons. Since 1857 some 4,000 million 
tons of oil have been produced. 

Any review of oil in 1937 would be incomplete without 
reference to the tanker market. In the early months of th 
past year the demand for tanker tonnage showed a sharp it- 
crease and freight rates jumped up by leaps and bounds, 
rising at one time to the highest level since the beginning 
of 1930. Competition by whalers, which entered the oil 
freight market temporarily, and a decline in shipments, sub- 
sequently forced the rates to lower levels, but at the end of 
the year the upward trend was resumed. The rise in oi 
tanker freights in 1937, which influenced oil price move 
ments, was due to the inadequacy of the present tanker tot 
nage. Although the world’s oil consumption has risen by well 
over 50 per cent. in the past six years, the sea-going oll 
tanker tonnage has increased only from 1,439 vessels with 
an aggregate of 8,549,827 tons on June 30, 1931, to 1,53 
ships with a capacity of 9,957,140 tons on June 30, 1937. 
Recently new oil tanker construction has been speeded up, 
but it may take time until oil requirements by importing 
countries and the available tanker tonnage are in equilibrium 


Oils 


IN the oilseed-crushing and oil-refining industry of the 
United Kingdom there was greater activity, increased home 
consumption and some improvement in the export trade 
World supplies of raw materials were ample and, with the 
exception of linseed, prices in 1937 were lower than in 1936. 
British imports of oilseeds, nuts and kernels amounted 0 
1,623,292 tons, an increase of 150,001 tons, or 10.1 per cent, 
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lla 
over the preceding year. ‘here were somewhat larger arrivals 
linseed, mainly from India, the lesser proportion coming 
fom Argentina subject to an import duty of 10 per cent. 
gj valorem under the Ottawa agreements. English crushers 
this as an unfair tax on their industry, which places 
them at a disadvantage in competition with Continental 
countries which import their linseed free. The idea that the 
ference given to India would lead to increased production 
in this Dominion and thus keep the cost to the British 
crusher down has not been justified by results. A feature 
was the extraordinarily large quantity of cottonseed imports, 
amounting to 672,126 tons, or 41 per cent. of the total im- 
Soya beans showed some increase, but were only about 
half the quantity usually received before the imposition of 
an import duty two years ago. Castor seed and rape seed 
were imported in larger quantities, while the heavy imports 
of ground nuts, exceeding a quarter of a million tons, were 
areflection of the much increased world supplies. 
Production of linseed in the main exporting countries was 
than at first expected, with the result that world ship- 
ments in 1937 amounted to 2,113,000 tons, or 258,000 tons 
more than in 1936. The major part was shipped from the 
River Plate, viz. 1,880,000 tons, or about 130,000 tons more 
than originally estimated. Indian shipments were only 230,000 
tons. The quantity destined for Europe was 1,313,000 tons, 
79,000 tons less than in 1936. Prices were influenced by the 
heavy demands of the United States and Canada, which took 
more than 768,000 tons from the River Plate, against 
405,000 tons in 1936. Supplies in the current year are likely 
to be approximately 350,000 tons below 1937, because of the 
smaller crops in South America which are estimated to pro- 
vide an exportable surplus of some 1,500,000 tons. India will 
probably be able to ship a quarter of a million tons, or about 
the same as last season. Prices of linseed were higher than in 
1936. Calcutta on spot at Hull ranged between £15 15s. 
and £14 per ton, and Plate between £13 15s. and £11 15s., 
plus duty. Cottonseed was in good supply and prices were 
reasonable. Black Egyptian on spot at Hull opened the year 
at £9 10s. per ton, but in the later months gradually declined, 
touching £5 5s. in November, the lowest for some years, the 
fall having been caused by the record cotton crop in the 
United States. 
Production of vegetable oils in the mills of Great Britain 
fom imported oilseeds and oil nuts was in excess of the 
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previous year, and notwithstanding falling prices in several 
directions a satisfactory trade was done. Prices of linseed 
oil were well maintained without violent fluctuations and 
in spite of keen competition from foreign-made oil, of which 
unusually large quantities were imported. The difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest was no more than £4 per ton. 
The average price of raw oil on spot, ex Hull mill, was 
£29 4s. 7d. per ton (naked), against £26 7s. 3d. in 1936 and 
£23 11s. 8d. in 1935. Crude cotton oil from Egyptian seed 
remained firm during the first few months, when a good 
business was done in washed oil for export to the United 
States. A feature was the rapid decline in prices from April 
onwards. From £31 per ton, ex Hull, the price dropped 
almost month by month until the end of November and 
early December, when £18 was accepted, a fall of £13 per 
ton. British soya bean oil declined sharply from £34 per ton 
to £25 in December. A steady trade was done in rapeseed 
oil; the price of crude oil reached a higher level than for 
some years, ranging between £35 10s. and £34 per ton. 
Castor oil remains in great demand as a lubricant for aero- 
engines and prices fluctuated only slightly between £41 and 
{37 per ton for first-pressure (barrels free). The most strik- 
ing drop in prices was reserved for palm kernel oil, which 
early in the year stood at £39 per ton, but by November had 
declined to £18 10s., ex Hull. Ground nut oil also showed a 
downward trend and fell from £35 10s. per ton in January 
to £29 at the close of the year. 


At the beginning of the year crushers had difficulty in 
carrying out forwarding instructions for oilcakes. The 
autumn trade was less satisfactory owing to the prolonged 
open weather. There was a marked improvement in the 
closing months. Deliveries were substantial and prospects 
good. Crushers, however, continue to be handicapped by the 
excessive imports of oilcakes and meals from abroad. In 
1937 net imports amounted to 634,964 tons, half of which 
came in duty free from British sources and consisted very 
largely of ground nut cakes from India. Pressure has been 
put upon the Government to increase the duty on foreign- 
made oilcakes to £2 per ton and to restrict imports from 


Empire countries by quota, but so far without success. 


British imports, exports and consumption of vegetable oils 
are shown as follow. 
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Se erat _ —— 
BRITISH SUPPLIES OF VEGETABLE OILS AREA UNDER RUBBER of the 

(In tons) (In acres) — 

Home Production : 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 RNR aikucicd dens scesxt 605,000 | British North Borneo ad 
Linseed oil ......... 81,905 61,360 85,767 90,920 95,345 Malaya, Malacca ...... 3,270,000 and Sarawak ...... 350 coms 
Cottonseed oil ...... 76,313 90,980 109,207 100,352 112,021 Dutch East Indies ... | India and Burma ... 235° jncrea: 
Other seed oils...... 43,068 44,774 46,764 31,746 33,715 Java, Sumatra, etc. French Indo-China 9 betwee 
Palm kerneloil ... 57,605 61,158 67,540 65,258 67,422 (excluding native Siam and other ly 
Ground nut oil...... §2.547 50,792 68,367 82,815 121,758 RED ccubudhinwncesecs 1,495,000 | countries ............. 650 of 12: 
Copra oil, etc. ...... 61.748 60,506 73,634 77,996 51,485 . 000 On 


The average price of standard quality in London was 

































MR, ~ctbacuses 373,186 369,570 451,279 449,087 481,746 for the year, compared with 73d. in January. It rose to 300,00 
Deduct Exports : average of 11§$d. in March, the highest point touched be full c 
Unrefined ......... 27,741 34.480 51.467 53,052 63,658 Is. 13d. Prices then declined steadily until November when withd: 
eR hc 21,192 23,798 43.646 21,342 26,420 the lowest point of 6jd. was reached. Prices rose very Slightly smelte 
pannenioanian “stein on 5: i in December. Instit 
Remainder ......... 324,253 311,312 356,166 364,693 391,668 1937, 
Add net imports... 154,171 196,489 223,326 212,865 213,955 CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER (PARTLY ESTIMATED) _ 
ce Sete em a 
U.K. Supplies ...... 478,424 507,801 579,492 577,585 605,623 (In tons) le 
a es ~_——_ : Ce Octot 
The estimated supply of oilcakes and meals, including net | 1996 | 1996 | 1937 | | 1935 8 | ductic 
imports, was 1,770,000 tons, against 1,530,000 tons in 1936 —— = -_ St produ 
and 1,660,000 tons in 1935. America ... | 493,000 | 573,000 | 543,000 il tegen . --» | 58,000 | 61,700 | 64,000 mont 
U.K......26 | 95,000 | 99,700 | 115,000 |/Russia® .... | 38,000 | 31,000 | 29,099 put a 
France .... | 52,000 | 56,800 | 59,000 ||Australia .. | 10,000 | 14,000 20:00 is 59 
Germany . 63,000 71,800 | 98,200 || Italy... 24,000 16,000 24,000 5: 
a : alae | wane aiaee oes rcoun- amin 7 - 
Rubber a O llworld...”.-. | 943,000 son aan” 
' ' | — 
The following extract is from Messrs S. Figgis and Com- , Several of the 1936 figures have been altered from our estimates in our lest Anand Propt 
pany’s Annual Review of 1937:— : 2 These are Russian figures for deliveries from warehouses. 
The year has been one of extremes. The strong market and 
rising prices which were in evidence at the close of 1936 con- Consumption reached a record total in 1937 in spite of the ae 
. : al oe . : . 7 . United 
tinued until the end of March, but since then the market has considerable set-back in the United States in the autumn, The Chile 
consistently declined. Outside speculative buying in the early increase since 1932 is 396,000 tons, a rise of more than 50 per Canada 
part of the year forced prices up, and in order to check this cent. Outside the United States consumption has increased, Northe 
movement on March 16th the International Rubber Regulation Stocks had fallen by the end of June to 213,000 in the Uniteg a 
Committee, though leaving the April to June quota unchanged States and the United Kingdom, but since then have increased, 
at 80 per cent., increased the permissible export to 90 per cent. and with an increase in those in Singapore, Penang and afloat 
of the assessment for the period July to December. It was are, at 497,000 tons, 63,000 tons larger than those at the end ( 
generally felt that the estates would not be able to produce this of 1936. It is impossible to predict what the consumption js United 
amount, and there was a further sharp rise in price. When likely to be in 1938, for much depends upon trade in th Gama 
in June, it was realised that the full amount would be available United States. _ 
the set-back commenced and the decline was emphasised by the Italy 
high prices which had been reached. At their meeting on Japan 
November 30th the Regulation Committee reduced the per- S sie Other 
centage to 70 for the first three months of 1938, which stopped Oppe¢ I 
the decline and brought a rise of 3d. per lb. The quota for 1938 
automatically goes up 37,000 tons, so that the reduction is Tyig year 1937 witnessed violent changes in copper prices vaite 
ae aoe — ange = Se po mace tenn The opening price of the year for standard cash was £49 10s, Other 
was reduced to cent. fo i ‘ . We : ae = ee ann , 
estimate iene’ ducing 1938 under the basic quota, in- per ton. On —__ cy stood at £78 _ ton, but sub- = 
cluding Siam, French Indo-China and the rest of the world sequently fell to £36 3s. 9d. early in November, the lowest 
to be as follows: — level of the year. The closing price of the year was £39 7s. 6d. 
: Progressive increases in the production quota made in 1936 a 
Basic Export Quotas were followed in January 1937 by the removal of restriction. outp 
; sitet Diack oak | eee This announcement followed soon after prices had risen shor 
er 1" iets june | December above £50 per ton—but the abandonment of restriction failed T 
1938 70%, 60! 60% to arrest the upward trend of prices until March. In th tons 
“ summer, copper consumption in the United States showed tion 
Tons Tons Tons Tor signs of hesitancy, and in the autumn a severe fall in prices resp 
Straits Siemens, CS,UMS, end] | conn | onsen | tenees set in. Despite the decision to re-impose output restriction, 
ushadiendis Eadios 540,000 | 94,500 | 81,06 162,00 the year closed with prices well below those of a year earlier. F 
a Se eS 1ST | 2423, Messrs Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company’s annual sur has 
Surnch 9250) 1618 1/387 2774 vey is summarised below : — cap: 
— ee 32'000 5600 4800 300 At their highest level prices in 1937 were more than 100 per witl 
Siam...... 40,00 10,000 10,000 20,00 cent. above the 1936 average; at their lowest level they were Un! 
ee ee ee aaa | aes | “dams | ieee below it. The decline during the year was so severe that it had furt 
—— a r z : ii been exceeded only on three previous occasions, and except m and 
1916 copper has never risen so swiftly in price during the last — 
Total permissible exports for 1937 from the quota countries fifty _— The extent and rapidity of the 1937 advance 
“ainic ee coupled with the abruptness of the subsequent decline, thus 
(excluding Siam) showed an increase of nearly 300,000 tons. cael or aia ai cee 
Shipments have been kept within the Regulation quota, though aa ae en a aa Sen Loe Seer. i 
ae : ae a a ce at : n consumption, as between say 1900 and 1937, the rate 
at times there have been large excesses over permissible quanti- ’ oo: hie inee settee 4 he United States and the re 
ties in particular districts in Sumatra. Total shipments of oo sng mone “ye a P United Ste - total for | AFTE 
rubber for 1937, including latex, were 1,106,959 tons, compared of the world. But in the — of the Waited States the | ‘ of | 
with 832.026 in 1936. 1937 is appreciably below that reached about ten years Ld) t 
, whereas for many other countries the totals are the highest = ne 
> laa a ie ne iia ca reached. In Germany, the consumption of copper has attain 
CEES AS TUS END OF THE Last Tusee Teans new high record, there being outs 1937 on endoneied increas’ F react, 
(In tons) of 55,000 tons. Germany is still the second largest consumer of Apri 
the metal in the world, and while the gap between the figures autut 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, for the United States and Germany has grown much wider . 
1935 1936 1937 since 1913, that between Germany and the United Kingdom > + 
- - has grown very much smaller. During 1937 copper consump Speit 
Stock in America ... 312,000 | 223,000 | 256,618 tion outside the United States increased by some 280, cove: 
Stock in United Kingdorn 164,295 78,462 57,818 tons—or about one-half of the total increase since 1928-29) wher 
oer eee oe Sneopons, “heans, of | oe | See | ae This is an unprecedented increase for a single peace-time ye F lead 
ee ee slit ot During the war production jumped from 1,055,000 tons BE to 
Malacca .. 3,038 3,268 5,203 1915 to 1,360,000 tons in 1916, this increase probably corre pass 
Dealers’ stocks up-country .. 9108 ee 16,043 sponding to that of world consumption in that period. But # has | 
Stocks on Estates of 1) acres and over 23,369 26,044 24,488 the 1923-28 period the maximum yearly increase in Europe M 
. epee ; ; ; : eS: 
Total 538,498 | 363,576 | 404,984 was 125,000 tons in 1925. The increase in 1937 in F the 
i and Swedish consumption is nominal, whilst the Italian figutt : 
show a decrease; elsewhere the increase has been from 20 to 2 
There has been little or no new planting during the past per cent., except for Japan, where it is 60 per cent. Po ree 
year. The revised figures for the planted areas at the end of imagination, however, falsely measures metal requirements ha 


1936 are as follows. re-armament in many millions of tons of steel and in hun be 
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of thousands of tons of copper and lead. There is a basic 
difference between peace- and war-time military metal require- 
ments: war-time requirements are caused by destruction, 

ce-time by accumulation. In the United States in 1937 
consumption increased by about 50,000 tons, most of the 
jncrease being due to the electrical industry. The increase 
petween 1923 and the end of 1929 had been 300,000 tons, a 

ly average of 60,000 tons, and a maximum yearly increase 
of 125,000 tons. 

On the production side, by the end of 1936 output quotas 
were at 105 per cent., which is, however, anywhere from 
300,000 to 400,000 tons below the output from working at 
full capacity. In January, 1937, all output restrictions were 
withdrawn and a large increase in production resulted. Foreign 
smelter production, as reported in America by the Copper 
Institute, totalled about 620,000 long tons for January-June, 
1937, against 415,000 long tons for January-June, 1936. The 
sudden fall in price in the last week of September, due to the 
collapse of the speculative position built up three months pre- 
yiously, induced the main producers to re-impose restriction. On 
October Ist it was announced that as from December Ist pro- 
duction would again be at the rate of 105 per cent. But some 
producers had decided to anticipate that action by several 
months; there had been a sharp falling off in the Chilean out- 
ut after June. The tonnage on which quota changes are based 
is 598,000 long tons, against an estimated capacity of 960,000 
tons; in the first six months of 1937 the output of the 
restricting countries was 400,000 tons. None of the Canadian 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF COPPER 


(In thousands of long tons) 


1928-29 1934 1935 1936 1937* 
Mining Production 
United States 855 217 340 550 770 
Chile 295 253 270 250 385 
Canada . 100 164 185 185 240 
Northern Khodesia 5 143 145 140 205 
Belgian Congo 125 110 105 95 155 
Other countries 430 357 395 435 500 
Total .. 1,810 1,244 1,440 1,655 2,255 
Consumption 
United States 1,000 375 470 680 730 
Germany . 250 4K) 290 275 330 
Great Britain 155 225 245 255 310 
France 135 95 110 110 115 
Italy 75 62 80 75 65 
Japan 80 110 130 125 200 
Other countries 245 °83 330 380 480 
Total 1,940 14350 1,655 1,900 2,230 
Stocks, end of vear in 
United States \ 315 205 145 34 
Other countries f 208 225 170 191 
Average Price {sa ce. é& ‘sé. & re &£ ef. 6 
Standard cash London, : : 
per long ton. oC 7 BeeTtewmwsewwesd zz? 64M 7 
* Estimated. 


output, however, is subject to curtailment; Canadian production 
showed a large increase in 1937 and is still expanding. 

The increases in visible stocks are estimated to be 90,000 
tons in the United States and 20,000 tons elsewhere, in addi- 
tion to increases in blister stocks of 16,500 and 43,000 tons 
respectively. During 1937 world mine production was esti- 
mated at 2,255,000 tons (in addition to 210,000 tons from 
scrap) and consumption at 2,230,000 tons. 

For many years now the world productive capacity of copper 
has been greater than the demand. Outside America, the 
capacity of the producers is great enough to cover consumption 
without the addition of exports of domestic American copper. 
Unless, therefore, world consumption should increase. still 
further, the necessity for control of production must continue, 
and the effect of accumulations in the United States and the 
fear that unusually large quantities may be exported must 
continue to influence the world price. 


Lead 


AFTER the sharp rise towards the end of 1936, the price 
of lead did not change greatly between the begin- 
hing of 1937 and mid-February. The upward trend was 
then resumed until a “high” of £36 10s. per ton was 
reached, but this level was not long maintained, and during 
April the cash quotation fell below £25. When in the 
autumn the falling off in U.S.A. consumption became 
apparent, the decline was accentuated and, as in the case of 
spelter, the end of the year did not see any appreciable re- 
covery from the year’s lowest price of £15 10s. per ton. But 
Whereas one of the features of 1936 was the large excess of 


d over spelter prices, 1937 saw a narrowing of this margin 


to more normal dimensions. Since the year’s “ highs ” were 
Passed, the difference between the price of the two metals 


frequently not been more than £1. We summarise below 
€ssrs Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company’s discussion of 


the year’s trend: — 


Early in 1937 it began to appear that there might be a 
real shortage of lead, but by the end of the year the position 
had changed completely, and it was feared that there might 

a heavy accumulation of stocks. Probably both fears were 











exaggerated; and in fact production outside the United States 
of America only exceeded consumption to the same extent 
that consumption outstripped production in that country. 
During practically the whole of the year the price of lead 
outside the United States was above that of spelter. The 
announcement of the British Government’s re-armament 
programme in February last caused the price of lead in this 
country to advance rapidly to the highest level since 1925. 





PropucTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF LEAD 
(in thousands of long tons) 




















j 
| 1928-9 1934 1935 1936 | 1937* 
7 l ——— 
Production | | | 
United States............ |} 600 | 295 | 330 365 «=| = 430 
Mexico............. | 240 =| 175 | 185 210 | 220 
Australia eo, oo 195 | 220 
Canada .............} 145 | 145 | 150 165 | = 185 
Germany... ool 125 | 130 | 120 140 165 
Other countries ......... | 405 } 385 400 1 390 460 
Total ...<.. | 1,685 | 1,330 | 1,400 1,465 1,680 
an neo vial nteiascsiciennba nite 
Consumption | 
United States...... 650 | 300 350 435 500 
Great Britain 260 | 330 | 325 345 335 
Germany ‘ | 210 | 155 } 170 } 200 235 
France... 105} as 85 | 90 (| 100 
Japan ..... 65 | 10} 100 100 120 
Other countries 7 365 | 320 370 395 405 
Total ..... | 1,655 1,320 | 1,400 | 1,565 1,695 
Stocks (metric tons) | 
United States 50 210 | 202 «| 156 102t 
United Kingdom 2 | 20 | 7 6 7 
Average Price { | £ f £ | £ 
London cash per ton 22:2 | 10-939 | 14-25 | 17:60 23-33 





* Estimated. ¢ November. 


In the United States the price rose to 7.75 cents per lb.; but 
the price was reduced soon after, and had fallen to 6 cents 
by the first week in April. 

World consumption is at present particularly difficult to 
forecast owing to the lag between the planning of building 
and re-armament work and the actual commencement of 
operations. A decline in building activity for residential pur- 
poses is to be expected, but in the case of re-armament the 
exact opposite is likely, for the arms programme calls for 
an expenditure of up to £1,500,000,000 in five years. A 
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large tonnage of lead has already been consumed in construc- 
tion work, but this is not so great as the amount which must 
be required later when the factories are in full operation. 
Then, quite apart from requirements for use in pigments, the 
number and size of batteries used are likely to absorb an 
ever-increasing quantity of lead. Nor is the market for bat- 
teries for domestic use by any means saturated. It may, 
however, be doubted whether cable makers will be quite so 
actively employed in 1938. During the first six months of 
1937 the cable industry enjoyed a very active demand, but the 
revival during the last months of the year, after the usual 
seasonal decline, was not very marked. 

European consumption is increasing, and Germany has 
been using more metal, both primary and secondary, than 
for many years. But her production has also increased and is 
probably sufficient to satisfy half her domestic needs. More- 
over, of this smelter production perhaps half is produced 
from domestic ores. France has also expanded her output, 
but her consumption appears to be only about half that of 
Germany. Japan has ceased to publish import figures since 
last June, but consumption during the four years 1934-37 
showed a gradual upward trend. Consumption in Russia is 
now probably reaching the level of Japan. In the United 
States, despite an increase of about 50,000 short tons in pro- 
duction during the first nine months of the year over the 
corresponding period of 1936, stocks fell from 172,000 to 
about 91,000 short tons by the end of September. During 
the last three months the trend was reversed, and at the 
beginning of December stocks had again increased to 113,573 
short tons. This total, however, is not unwieldy, and though 
stocks are likely to increase in the near future, they should 
not become unmanageable. 

For a long time the known ore reserves in the world have 
not changed to any great extent, but smelter production during 
the year increased rather less than might have been expected 
with prices at such an attractive level. But Canada, 
Australia (where smelters have been working to capacity), 
Burma, Germany, Belgium and France all succeeded in in- 
creasing their output. In the coming year, production in 
Jugoslavia, which had tended to fall, may again be higher. 
In Canada there has been an increase in production of about 
15 per cent. to a new high record, but in Mexico higher 
costs, heavier taxation and the fall in the price of silver have 
affected production unfavourably, and the increase compared 
with 1936 has been small. 

While in some respects the excessively high prices have been 
beneficial in adjusting supply, they have possibly tended to 
check consumption, and damage has been done to the market 
by the violent fluctuations. Unless prices can be maintained 
at a reasonable level for a period, real confidence may not be 
restored for some time. 


Spelter 


DvuRING much of the year, spelter was one of the market’s 
objects of speculation, and in relation to the opening prices 
of 1937, quotations reached a higher level than those of the 
other base metals. The year’s “ high” of £37 per ton was 
some 85 per cent. above the opening price, speculative activity 
being stimulated by the belief that the U.S.A. would be 
compelled to import large quantities. As her producing capa- 
city could not be adjusted to demand for technical reasons, 
she did in fact import a little, but after August the position 
changed completely. Meanwhile from mid-March onwards, 
the London price of spelter fell rapidly, and in the autumn 
was depressed anew by the withdrawal of speculative sup- 
port. The lowest price of the year was reached in November, 
and recovery in the rest of the year was insignificant. The 


following summary of the year’s trends is taken from 
Messrs Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company’s annual 
review : — 


Demand for the highly refined grades of spelter is gradually 
increasing. The London Metal Exchange price is for ordinary 
brands of foreign metal, with an option to deliver Empire metal 
at an extra 12s. 6d. per ton. The premiums for refined spelter 
over the London quotation have varied very much, and whilst 
in the United Kingdom they have been kept at a reasonable 
level, as much as £10 per ton premium has been paid by other 
countries. In the lower grades, the year 1937 has been unin- 
teresting, and consumption, especially in the galvanising 
industry, has not increased in proportion to the revival of busi- 
ness in other branches of the metal industry. Producing capacity 
of the lower grades has been greater than was needed. With 
refined and electrolytic spelter, however, the position has been 
just the reverse and supplies have been inadequate. Not only 
did the premium rise to a very high level, but the basis price 
rose in sympathy, especially when speculators entered the 
London market. 

The price of spelter, which had been disappointing for many 
years, rose to the highest level since 1926. But for a long time 
the tendency has been for supply to outrun demand, and even 
during the year under review, which was one of relatively high 
prices, discussions concerning control of output took place. 
The reconstitution of the Zinc Cartel might, however, be 
impeded through political considerations. In any successful 
scheme both France and Germany would have to be included, 
and it would be difficult for Germany, a consumer in excess of 
her domestic production, to place herself in a position where 
she might have to import larger quantities at a higher price to 
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the detriment of her foreign exchange position. The Otta 
agreements and the possibility of special arrangements bene 
the countries of the Empire and the U.S.A. would consiins 
further difficulties. In the circumstances it may be assumed the 
a satisfactory restriction scheme would be difficult at peste 
Spelter fluctuated last year in sympathy with other ‘ 
although during January and February there was very littl 
setback, the rise being practically continuous until mid-March, 
The year opened with a price of about £20 per ton. The Year’s 
highest was £37 10s., from which point there was a sha 


r 
to about £22 15s. at the end of April. Not until the besieae 
of October, however, did the price break below the level : 


which the year had opened. Thereafter it failed to recover, 


: . a 
reached its nadir at the end of December. ad 


es 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF SPELTER 


(in thousands of long tons) 


























| 
1928-29 | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 19378 
| 
oe : es 
Production | 
United States 560 328 | 385 465 | 595 
Canada ° 75 120, | 135 135 | 165 
Gerinany and Poland 261 163 | 205 225 | 245 
Belgium q ‘ 201 72 180 200 | 225 
United Kingdom 55 51 60 65 65 
Other countries 272 328-—COi| 360 380—| 415 
|_—$—$$ | |, | —_—_——_—_ |—___ 
Total 1424 | 1,162 | 1,325 | 1,470 1,640 
lens dabelapeiaiiilh nhiecataaicaiecill eae soonest ena 
Consumption | 
United States 535 315 | 420 | 510 540 
United Kingdom 185 170 195 220 240 
Germany 200 170 195 | 205 230 
Belgium 120 110 | 100 110 100 
France.. ‘ ; 120 | 90 85 85 95 
Other countries 275 | 270 | 335 370 410 
Total 1435 | 1,125 | 1,330 | 1,500 | 1,615 
Stocks (metric tons) | | 
United Kingdom | 45 | 10-9 | 8-2 17°7 20:5 
United States | 70°1 108-7 76:0 | 40-7 39-0t 
Cartel .. 110-3 | Nil Nil | Nl 
Average Price i £s.d Cpu tca £s. d {sda 
London ‘“ Ordinary” } 
per long ton . | 25 1 6] 13 17 € 41 86;14 8 51';282 
| 








* Estimated. + November. 


New records of production and consumption were achieved 
in 1937. Production exceeded demand in the later months, but 
even in the U.S.A. consumption achieved a new record. World 
consumption, in fact, has shown a substantial improvement in 
every year since 1932. Following the earlier example of th 
United States, an advance was made by Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan in the use of alloys containing a high per- 
centage of refined zinc for die-casting. Electrolytic zinc is used 
in these alloys and for brass-making, and is increasing in popu 
larity at the expense of other metals. Progress has also been 
made in the use of zinc for pigments and as an undercoating 
for plating. 

Production kept pace with consumption in 1937, except in 
the U.S.A., where the decline in stocks was probably counter 
balanced by increases elsewhere. The chief increases in refined 
production were recorded by Canada and Germany, and there 
is no doubt that productive capacity for the higher grades has 
been fully utilised. On the other hand, Australia has accumu- 
lated large tonnages of zinc concentrates in excess of her 
refining capacity; but freight rates are high enough to make 
shipment to other countries for refining unattractive. It will be 
interesting to see whether the producers of lead and silver, who 
also produce zinc concentrates as a by-product, will be able to 
market their lead and silver whilst withholding their zinc 
Certain of the straight zinc mines may have to close down if 
prices fall further, but some of the tonnage might still be 
available from the by-products producers. A fall in the price 
of silver might have a decisive influence on a certain proportion 
of the production of zinc concentrates. In considering the out- 
look, the likelihood of an excess of zinc concentrates must be 
taken into account. This factor may be sufficient to outweigh 
the advantages of a growing consumption, and may prevent 
zinc prices from regaining their former parity in relation t 
lead. In other words, the price for ordinary brands of zinc may 
be expected to remain slightly below, rather than above, 
price of lead for some time to come. 


Tin 


ALTHOUGH prices actualy fell in the first six weeks of 1937, the 
trend was sharply reversed when the British armaments pre 
gramme was announced. On March Sth, the Internatio 

Tin Committee, in deciding to maintain the second 
quarter’s quota at 100 per cent., estimated that this level 
would raise visible stocks by 1,600 tons a month. This est 
mate assumed an annual consumption of 170,000 tons, which 
the market considered too low, and the price of tin soared 
£311 per ton. The later increase in the quota to 110 per ces 
did not, of itself, affect the quotation markedly, though 
general influences drove the price downwards. Then prics 
continued somewhat firmer than those of other metals, 

succumbed to the autumn decline when anxiety was 
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ut industrial activity in the United States. A low point 
of £180 15s. was reached in November. We summarise 
telow Messrs Brandeis Goldschmidt and Company’s annual 


survey «— 

The present or third restriction agreement is to last until the 
end of 1941, subject to certain provisions for withdrawal or 
termination. But though production has been regulated through 
the scheme, which covers 85 per cent. of world supplies, prices 
have displayed the most violent fluctuations. The year opened 
with a price of about £233 per ton, but the outbreak of strikes 
in the American automobile industry caused a slight set-back 
until the middle of February. On February 17th the British 
Government announced its re-armament programme, and with- 
out considering what would be the precise effect on tin in 1937, 
alarm grew at the prospects of a real shortage, and the price 
was forced up. During the first two weeks of March the 
market got out of hand, until £311 was reached—the highest 

rice for ten years. The International Tin Committee decided 
on March 16th to increase the quotas for the second quarter 
to 110 per cent. (at which they remained for the rest of 1937), 
though at the March Sth meeting the permitted output had 
been left unchanged at 100 per cent. By the end of April the 
price had touched £239 per ton owing to the American gold 
scare and the weakness of the French franc; but in August the 
price again rose to over £270, after which it remained at 
around £260 until the latter part of September. During the 
last quarter there were severe breaks, culminating in a fall of 
£30 on one day to £175. Even the announcement that the 
quotas for the first quarter of 1938 would be cut from 110 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. (with certain concessions to Malaya, 
Nigeria and the Dutch East Indies regarding arrears of other 
participants) found the market incapable of recovering to over 
£200. 

On the basis of the quotas, the restricting producers should 
have produced about 215,000 tons in 1937. Except for Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies, however, the output was nothing 
like so high as this; the arrears were about 25,000 tons for 
Bolivia and 13,000 tons for four other countries. The indica- 
tions are that Bolivia’s capacity was over-estimated and that a 
revision of actual quotas should be made. 

World consumption during 1937 is provisionally estimated 
at 185,000 tons, against 160,000 tons for 1936. At least half 
the increase is attributable to the United States automobile 
and tinplate industries, the latter accounting for about one- 
half of the country’s total consumption. Consumption has 
increased in Russia, where there is need for foodstuffs storage 
facilities, and in Japan, whose army operations must have 
accentuated the need for tin containers. Russian consumption 
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is put at about 13,000 tons last year, against 9,664 tons in 
1936, and only 4,829 tons in 1930. Italian imports, however, 
have declined. In the United Kingdom, production of tinplates 
increased during the first half of 1937, and output is still 
running at a satisfactory level. 

Owing to the high price of steel used in making tinplates, 
and to export control arrangements, the tendency for con- 
sumption to increase may be checked in the future. Prices of 
finished tinplates and of the steel from which they are made 
are about 75 per cent. higher than they were in 1913, whereas 
the price of tin is about the same as it was then. 






































PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF TIN 
(in thousands of long tons) 











| 1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937* 
Production | | 
I aicdat ei dabans ve | 46°3 20-6 27-2 24:1 24°5 
BN acesicissnaincus .| 69-4 34-1 46-0 66°83 77-0 
Dutch E. Indies......... | 35:7 | 187 24-7 | 31-7 39-0 
Ne iasedsvacesss — 10-7} 5-0 7:0 9-5 11-6 
| ae an 9:9 | 10-6 9°8 12-7 18-0 
Other countries ......... | 14-9 25-7 31-6 34°5 35-9 
ranean pentane incense ataaen aoe ESTES Soares 

5 Oe 187-0 | 114-7 | 146-3 179-3 | 206-0 

_ _ Consumption | j . | 
United States............ 87-6 | 43-6 | 62-5 73-0 | 86-0 
United Kingdom ...... 24-2 | 21-1 21-4 | 21-9 | 24-5 
GN viinctuacscssscee 16-0 10-0} 10-4 8-5 11-0 
All countries ... | 178-0 122-7 | 148-7 | 159-7 182-5 

Stocks } | | 

Visible supply and carry | | | 
MIDs ecdconctacenssasses 27-5 22-1 | 13-8 | 22-7 | 25-7 

Average Price | f £ } £ | £ £ 

Cash in London p.1.ton | 203-9 | 230:4 | 224°9 | 204-6 242-3 


* Estimated by Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Co. 
Source: International Tin Research and Development Council. 


With regard to world stocks, a visible supply of 25,000 tons 
might be sufficient if production were flexible. Stocks could 
be relatively smaller on the basis of a controlled annual pro- 
duction of only 170,000 tons (which is that proposed for the 
first quarter of 1938), because there would be a larger potential 
capacity to cope with any increase in demand. But a visible 
stock of almost double the present tonnage should not be 
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unwieldy if properly distributed among the countries where 
consumption is high. A forecast for 1938 cannot be made 
with any confidence, but it is hoped that the International 
Tin Committee will be able to avoid a repetition of the 
experiences of the past year. The price of tin may now be 
considered normal in comparison with that of other base 
metals. 


Cotton 


As will be seen from the following table compiled from 
the January, 1938, issue of Cotton Statistics, published by 
the Liverpool Cotton Service, world production in 1936-37 
exceeded the previous season’s crop; and the estimated in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent. in the American crop for 1937-38 
and other indications suggest a further large expansion. 


Wor.p’s Cotton Crop 
(Thous. bales of 500 lbs.) 
































Country | 1932 33] 1933-34 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | "ganas 
United States Lint | 13,002 | 13,047 | 9,637 | 10,638 | 12,399 | 18,746 
Linters | 912 | 982} 1,001) 1,089 | 1,350 | 1,500 
NE ccinsnaseinbons 13,914 | 14,029 | 10,638 | 11,727 | 13,749 | 20,246 
Mexico ...... snenseneos , 99 | 255 | 223 251 | 373 310 
FERRER 448 1,014} 1,359 | 1,765 | 1,712 2,000 
SE sini duiieueensanendbben 237 | 278 336 | 396 400 | 360 
Argentina............. ; 146 | 196 295 367 142 | 400 
Other South American 39 | 76 | 71 | 86 | 100 a 
India® ........0..0.--- | 4,657 | 5,108 | 4,858 | 5,933 | 6,307 | 6,250 
7 2,195 2,652 | 3,001 | 2,410 | 3,760 3,000 
Japan and Korea ...... 133 | 197 | 223 | 246 | 187 | 301 
East Indies, etc. ...... 14 | 16 15 | 14 | 16 | ss 
| aS na 1,776 | 1,844 | 772 | 2,347 | 3,550 | 3,782 
DEEL: tkentaninestonnnenen 79 | 137 | 200 | 120 | 161 
Iraq, Ceylon, etc. .... t | + 2 | 4 | 8 12 
Asia Minor and Europe 68 203 | 263 | 378 | 419 | 
EEE noncanencsesocasosess 991 1,715} 1,511 | 1,707 | 1,821 | 2,202 
SN Seca taicctawnncne 110 | 126 | 237 199 | 259 | 250 
East Africa (British) .. 269 274 | 273 | 331 | 365 
South Africa (British) 2} 3 | 3 | 2 | 3 | 3 
West Africa (British) ... 20 23 | 47 | 48 36 | 
Non-British Africa... 121 141 | 152 | 208 | 236 | : 
West Indies (British) 2 | 3} 4 4} 4} 4 
West Indies (Others) ... 26 24 | 31 | 26 | 27 
Australia, etc. ......... 11 18 | 14 | 14 | 10 | 
World’s total ...... | 25,345 | 28,325 | 25,563 | 28,581 | ane 
World (excl. United | 
States) vcsveee | 14,431 | 14,296 | 14.925 | 16,854 | 19,907 20,000 
Per cent. of total ...... 45-1 | 50-5 | 58-4 59:0 | 59-0 | 
| | ' 
* Government estimate, 400-lb. bales. + Less than 500 bales. 


The United States and the U.S.S.R. again showed con- 
siderable increases and a large expansion occurred in China. 
The increase in India was relatively small. The*next table 
shows world consumption of raw cotton by varieties, as com- 
piled by the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, together with 
changes in stocks. 

WorLp CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF COTTON 


(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 











| Consumption | 
Season eal oe | Wi rid 
ended | } Stocks, 
» < he ley * 
July 3st American Indian Egyptian Varletion Total July 3ist 
} | 
a ae. e - 7 ee ' » | i 
BD senes 13,015 6,087 | 937 | 5,162 26,006 8,815 
PE” Seuss 10,901 5,863 | g53 «| 4,864 23,195 | 10,906 
1932 12,316 4,788 | 980 | 4,235 22,319 | 12,144 
1933 14,170 4,220 | 934 | 5,028 | 24,353 | 12,560 
1934 } 4 3.534 | 4,772 1,108 | 5,697 | 25,111 11,980 
1935* | 41,354 | 5,772 1,195 | 7,490 | 25,801 | 8,541 
1936+ | 12,735 | 5,598 1,183 | 7,878 | 27,394 | 8,766 
1037 f... ... | 13,346 | 5,982 1,278 9.048 26,654 | 9 496 
' } 
* No returns from Germany, 1935. + No returns from Germany or Italy. 


t No returns from Italy. 


It will be noticed that a rise of just over 8 per cent. in 
stocks has nevertheless been accompanied by a similar rise in 
consumption over the high figure of 1936. The rise was 
spread over all varieties. 

The fluctuations of Liverpool prices are shown below :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF Raw Cotton, LIVERPOOL 


(Pence per Ib.) 





Egyptian 
Season ended July 3ist Sakellarid 
1929 18-14 
1930 14-52 
1931 9°04 
1932 6-78 
1933 7°79 
BE cescevccsesnsen 8-05 
1935 8-44 
eee 9-20 
1937 ... 10°81 
1936—-March ..... 9-22 
June 6 9-01 
September 6:94 10-35 
December 6-94 10°30 
1937——March ... 7-87 11-76 
June ..... ‘ , 7°06 10-54 
September..... , 5-36 8-78 
December.... 4°78 8-10 
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The distribution of British imports of raw cotton by 
quantity and value in recent years is shown next: — 


BriTIsH Imports oF Raw Corron 


(Excluding linters) 


{ tie 











| Quantity Value 
Country ee a i —— fades 
| 1935 | 1936 1937 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
ad | ee | : 
Of 1} in. staple | Centals | Centals | Centals £ £ { 
and over :— of 100 Ibs.)of 100 Ibs.)of 100 Ibs.) 
From :- | | 
Anglo-Egyptian } | 
oe 550,032| 577,854! 607,161) 2,125,309} 2.431.107] 95> 
“ ’ Oey , #129, 009) Z, ,10 2.57 
British West India | ' 974,991 
eee . 7,452) 9,213 13,341 49,548 7 
7 9 9,4 J, 9,. 1,149 99 
Other _— British | vate 122,989 
countries ........ 665 202 114} 2,079 1.110 1.029 
Egypt ........0000 1,693,970] 1,631,197| 1,293,703) 5,702,922] 5,882'734] 4,766'73) 
ea 77,530 74,690 94.181 243.241 "271.83 | 400,70 
77, , 94,18 243,2 271,840) 
Other foreign , ‘| 344,050 
countries ..... ‘ 12,569 3,870 8,670 46,515) 14,203 35,679 
} —s 99,97 
Total ......... | 2,342,218) 2,297,026) 2,017,170 8,160,614) 8,672,143] 7,845,471 
Under 1} in. staple , a 
and over j in. } | 
staple :— } 
From | | | 
British W. Africa 156,548} 110,711 163,480) 408,344) 314,850) 487.199 
British E. Africa 118,518) 235,642 123,394} 316,702] 641.661) 454 rod 
British India ... 824,307| 1,096,739} 932,344) 1,853,932 2,450,087 2,207'648 
Other British j titted ii cae 
countries ........ 97,920} 238,225 199,696] 309,445 755,525) 675,461 
Egypt ......s0reeee 1,024,185] 1,193,650! 1,617,212] 3,191°118] 3,818,507] 5,104'368 
PMS: éévcosvnces 5,558,256) 6,010,618) 7,441,700/15,088,495]16,394,198 19,155,821 
ORS |, 591,902) 713,385) 840,592) 1,828,628] 2,362,587| 2's07'918 
RS 596,145] 1,466,148) 1,075,190] 1,621,335] 3,871,432) 2'799'394 
Argentina......... 243,353 440,134) 185,095| 664,129] 1.247.135 561.913 
| , 447,135) 561, 


Other foreign } 
countries ........ 176,821} 243,072| 420,621) 481,322] 680,538] 1,185,631 


Total ......... | 9,387,955) 11,748,324) 12,999,324|25,763,450132,536,520 35,399,494 

Of j in. staple and | 

under : | | } 
From :— | | | 

British India ... | 825,481) 1,230,176) 1,376,561] 1,629,716] 2,549,422! 3.183.061 
Other British | eae Nei 

countries sadeitaeiin 718) 1,273 1,155 1,542 2,64 2,158 
RRIS ceecaciieen 158,117| 167,932) 189,977} 407,669} 447,105) 465,444 
Other foreign | a 

countries ........ 6,034) 17,094} 4,248 11,952 30,576 9,577 





Total | 990,350! 1,416,475] 1,571,941 2,050,879) 3,029,743) 3,660,240 


Grand Total® |12,720,523/15,461,825 16,588,435/35,983,943 44,238,406 16,845,145 
| ' 





* Total British imports of raw cotton in 1913: quantity, 21,742,996 centals; 
value £70,570,547. 


Total imports, it will be seen, increased over the previous 
year at a lesser rate (8.3 per cent.) in 1937 than in 1936 (21.6 
per cent.). 


A survey of developments in raw cotton during 1937 is 
given in the following summary from Mr F. W. Tattersall’s 
Cotton Trade Review, dated December 31, 1937: — 


On January 4, 1937, the quotation for Middling American 
cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 7.07d. per lb. There was a 
steady hardening movement in prices, until 8.14d., the highest 
price of the year, was reached on March 16th. By the end of 
June, the quotation had fallen to 6.94d., with a further decline 
by September 30th to 4.92d. The lowest price was 4.5(0d. on 
November 20th, and the year ended with the figure at 4.84d. 
The American cotton crop for 1936 was 12,399,000 bales, 
against 10,638,000 bales in the previous year. At the end of 
last season the carry-over was about 6,000,000 bales. Cotton 
farmers in the United States this season have produced a 
record crop, the latest Government estimate being 18,746,000 
bales. The previous largest growth was in 1926, when the 
production was 17,978,000 bales. The striking difference, how- 
ever, between the two seasons is that, whereas in 1926 the area 
harvested was 44,616,000 acres, that harvested this season is 
only 33,930,000 acres. This change has been due to the big 
improvement in the yield per acre from 192.8 Ibs. to 264.6 lbs. 
Owing to the abundant supplies, the United States Govern: 
ment took action and farmers were offered loans on theif 
cotton. This policy checked the downward movement of prices. 
The world consumption of American cotton last season was 
about 13,100,000 bales. At the end of next July, the carry- 
over will probably be between 12 million and 13 million 
bales. 

On January 4, 1937, the quotation for Fully Good Fait 
Upper Egyptian cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 7.854. 
In sympathy with the American staple, there was a rising 
tendency during the earlier part of the year, the highest quota 
tion of 10.18d. being registered on July 9th and 14th. During 
the last six months the downward movement was rather severe. 
At the end of December the figure was 6.20d. The growth of 
Egyptian cotton this season will be of record dimensions 
about 10,800,000 cantars. Increased production of raw cotton 
in other countries is also probable, and in round figures the 
available supplies are 52 million bales, while the world com 
sumption is not likely to be more than 30 million bales. 
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Silk 


suppLies of raw silk, which had shown a fair measure of 
stability for a number of years, registered an increase in the 
1936-37 season. The following table, based on the estimates 
of Messrs Morel-Journel and Company, shows that the ex- 

sion was general except in the case of exports from 
Shanghai, which recorded a slight decline after the previous 
year’s notable increase. A further sharp reduction in supplies 
from this source is forecast for the current season : — 


WoRLD Supp_y or Raw SILK 


(In metric tons) 
scienaseiialnamniineii ——— . ‘ Se 
ieee | | | ics 
Season ended 1913-14 | 1983-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 ]1937-38* 
June 30th 
\ 1 ' 
a aaticetcnan ttle niin i coal icnasinepanieniidateaseastthiltneis 
Shang! | | | 
Export from Shanghai | ; if 
Vincluding Tussab).. §,800 | 2,274 | 1,447 3,388 | 3,096 1,500 
De. Canton ee 2,780 | 1,720} 1,395} 1,035 | 1,136] 1,150 
Do, Japan.. 12,120 29,940 | 31,275 | 28,833 31,313 30,000 
Do. ar and Central | | 
Asia 435 | 165 | 150 | 
Do. India and Indo- | | 
China .. ‘ 115 | sl : | 
European crop 4,235 | 3,514] 2,942 1,686 3,193 3,100 
Levant crop . ° | 1,880 6&9 780 | 672 725 782 
| saenamicsnnel ; 
Total ... | 27,365 | 38,302 | 37,989 37,273 | 41,365 | 38,432 
i 








* [stimates. 


About 50 per cent. of European silk consumption and 75 
per cent. of consumption in the United States is now 
accounted for by the hosiery trades. The quantity of silk 
absorbed by the American market declined last year to the 
lowest level since 1924. Meanwhile, the trend of prices at 
Lyons is summarised in the following table, compiled from 
Messrs Morel-Journel and Company’s annual review : — 


Raw SILK PRIcCES—END OF DECEMBER 
(In Francs—Lyons Terms 
i929 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 

| ' 
Italian, Extra, 13/15 245-250 | 52-54 | 75-80 |100-102)123-125 
Syrian, 2nd class, 9/11 245-250 54-55 | 72-74 97-98 128-130 

Shanghai steam filre., double extra | 
13/15 | 290-300 | 60-61 | 80-82 |107-109) 142-145 
» Szechuen filre., Extra A 13/15 134-245 | 48-50 | 69-70 |100-101)117-120 
, native Tussah, extra 8 coccons 35-36 | 35-36 49-51 60-61 
Japan filre., double extra crack 13/15 | 280-285 | 52-53 | 73-74 |102-104) 111-113 
” No. 1 13/15 265-270 51-52 72-73 {101-103 109-110 
Canton filre., petit extra 13/15 215-220 | 52-54 | 60-62 | 91-93,110-112 

best 1 par 13/15 | 180-185 | 48-49 | 58-59 


90-91, 109-110 
| | 


_ The advance in prices, which began in 1935, was continued 
in the period under review, when all classes of silk were 
dearer than in 1936. 


W ool 


A SLIGHT increase in the clip did not prevent the buoyancy 
of the raw wool markets in 1936 continuing during the early 
months of 1937. Confidence, however, was shaken by inter- 
national events and stock market depression and prices re- 
ceded, although the year ended on a firmer note. Nevertheless, 
the index of raw wool prices, compiled by the Weekly Wool 
Chart, again advanced from 91 for 1936 to 113 for 1937. 

The following table, compiled by the Imperial Economic 
Committee, shows production of raw wool in the leading 
export countries : — 

WorRLD WooL PRODUCTION 


(In millions of Ibs., greasy basis) 








Tens 7 — = 
Production | Index 

iam 5 _____ lof Wool 

Season | | | | | Prices 
Union Uni | (July 

Avs ven. | R | nited ’ 

a Argen } a of S Unit ig aes World i914 

raha tina ealan Africa tate dom 100) 

Se TREE — : ee —— —_——-— - — ee y —— — 
| ! + 
1929-30 938 353 273 309 | 4(W) 112 | 3,915 | 116 
1930-3 ‘ ‘ o7 » | 4a | « - -< 
on 912 361 271 2 | 433 111 | 3,84 } 75 
1931-32... | 1,007 378 270 | 314 | 464 | 113 | 3841 | 57 
1932-33... | 1,062 388 277 | 330 | 441 119 | 3,857 56 
1983-34 | 996 385 290) 284 | 460 | 120 | 3,742 70 
1934-35 So 1,015 370 265 | 222 | 451 115 3,656 79 
1935-36 |. 971 365 304 250 | 453 109 3,713 72 
1936-37... | 1010¢ | 385 | 303 | 272 | 4493 | 108t | 3.8sot 9} 
1987-38 ... | 1/035 380 313 270$ | 4573 | 107¢ | | 113 

te Shull er 





t The figures in this column refer to the earlier calendar year.  ¢ Provisional. 
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The next table reflects the buoyant conditions of the early 
months of 1937 in a stocks position in Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa appreciably better than for some years : — 


Stocks OF Raw Woo. at END oF SEASON 
(In millions of lbs.) 














| l 
Australia (a) Argentina (b) |New Zealand (a)|South Africa (a) 
; | Sita | 
| 
In Store at | heals . At Ports 
Selling Centres All Centres All Centres | (unsold) 
| | 
Ce 12-9 9-0 | 59-9 2-0 
1934 ... smenanie a 65-0 41-9 | 26-0 23-0 
1935 .. wae 26-0 | 13-0 | 64-0 4:0 
Pe vesccnen } 23-2 22-0 17-0 7-0 
ROS ccaiccecs 14-0 24-0 | 11-0 4-0 





(a) Season ev ted June 30th. (6) Season ended September Wth. 


The third table shows clearly the recession in prices in 1937, 
following the initial strength: — 


Woo. PRICES IN LONDON 




















In pence per Ib. July, | Dec. 5, | Mar. 15,} Dec. 6, | Dec. 2, } Nov. 26, 
Fleece Wools 1914 1928 1933 1935 1936 1937 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
PIG, isuntiecsetinis 32 48 21k 30 38 31 
64/67’s good medium ... 304 45 194 29 34 27-28 
60/64’s good medium ... 30 43 184 27 31 24-25 
58/60’s good medium ... | 29 41 17 24 29 24 
56’s fine crossbred ...... } 26 36 13} 19 25 20 
50/56’s fine crossbred ... | 234 33 12 143 *20 *17-173 
46/50's crossbred ......... | 18 27 | 7 t1l4 +19 +16 
46's crossbred | 7 | USS COT 6 104 184 153-16 
44's crossbred . | 16 24 54 % 18 33 
* 50's fine. t+ 48's. tt None offered. 


Recent changes in the wool market are summarised as 
follows in the Weekly Wool Chart, dated December 30, 
1937:— 


During the 1936-37 wool season the current clips were 
easily absorbed and the quantities left unsold at the end of the 
season at the various sources of supply were negligible. Trade 
stocks were also exceptionally small, and in spite of the greatly 
increased production and consumption of substitute fibres in 
countries like Germany and Italy, it was evident that the 
world’s consumption of wool had exceeded the season’s produc- 
tion. In the early months of 1937 there was an atmosphere of 
buoyancy and optimism in the United Kingdom. The United 
States bought three times as much wool in Australia as she did 
in the previous season, and although Japanese purchases in 
the Commonwealth were reduced by a third, she made up for 
it by increased buying in South Africa and South America. 
It was obvious that when the opening of the 1937-38 wool 
selling season was reached, stocks of raw wool would be as 
near to bare boards as they had been for many years. 

The subsequent shaking of confidence quickly made itself 
felt at the various wool sales in the primary markets and in 
London, and prices which had remained firm on a compara- 
tively high level for about five months, began to show a down- 
ward trend. The decline, once it set in, continued with sur- 
prising rapidity, and it was not until the end of November 
that there was a definite check to the fall and a recovery. Top- 
makers were compelled to speed up their buying operations 
in the primary markets, especially in view of the near approach 
of the Christmas holidays. The Continental countries also 
became more active in Australia, South Africa, New Zealand 
and South America, whilst Japan competed more freely in 
Australia. This was responsible for a sharp advance in prices 
of all grades of wool, and when the first half of the Australian 
season closed, there had been an advance in merinos from the 
lowest point of about 4d. per Ib. 


Other Textile Fibres 


WITH two exceptions, fibre quotations are lower than a 
year ago, the fall in the case of Manila hemp and African 
sisal amounting to some 26 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
respectively : — 

FIBRE QUOTATIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





| Jan. 1, Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, 

















Jan. 1,} Jan.1,] Jan. 1, 

1929 1932 | 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 

fos fais as 4 Gis Ss Ss. 

Italian PC/SB . . perton| 67 0] 40 Of] 61 10 69 5 70 0 
Flax Livonian ZK - se 96 0] 42 0177 O| 76 01,74 0 66 0 
Soviet IV Group flax ... a — 45 0} 82 0] 89 O] 82 O 78 0 
Soviet III Group tow ... a 39 0|] 75 OO} 80 0] 75 O 71 0 
Bombay hemp H.J.F.... ws 2810; 17 5318 0} 1610]15 0 1415 
Bengal, Sunn, No.2... ,, 34 0/19 0}] 21 0] 22 0120 Of} 23 O 
Benares No, 2 ....... oe ~ 23 0/7 13 0);13 10) 18 0} 14 § 13 5 
(8) vm 32 10 | 20 10 | 17 15} 19 15 | 19 O 18 § 
OS ‘s Sas os 13 0| 23 5|34 5| 25 5 
New Zealand, Fair ...... ie 3410} 19 0] 15 Of 20 15 | 24 10 22 10 
African sisal, No.1... - 42 0] 1610/15 Oj} 2810] 29 0 20 5 
Cebu maguey, No.2 ... - 34 10 | 16 10 | 11 10 | 19 10; 25 158 21 O 
Mauritius hemp, Prime ee 39 10 | 23 0} 22 O} 22 10} 22 0 21 10 
Mexican henequen ...... per B. 6jc. 2hc. 3c. 6ic. Mensineteamined 













=. IME 


A description of developments in the fibre market, taken 
from the annual review of Messrs Wigglesworth & Com- 
pany, Limited, is given below: — 


Erratic prices have been the feature of the year, accom- 
panied by rapidly changing conditions. The improved organi- 
sation of the sisal estates in East Africa and _ the 
Netherlands East Indies has resulted in a larger production 
than required. The demand for jute has improved owing to 
the abolition of regulations limiting the production of the 
mills in Calcutta. Soft fibres are priced much too high in 
comparison with hard fibres causing a gradual tendency to 
reduce the consumption of the former, particularly in the 
case of Italian hemp. Meanwhile, the Central European pro- 
duction is displacing Italian. Flax is being consumed in 
ever increasing quantities within the Soviet Republics, leaving 
less for export. 


Flax.—The year 1937 was one of fluctuating fortunes for 
the linen industry. In Great Britain the opening was cheer- 
ful, with spinners and manufacturers well booked ahead and 
business expanding. Continental mills also experienced better 
conditions during the first half of the year. The autumn 
witnessed a serious falling off in business. The year closed 
on a note of uncertainty with some curtailment of production 
in spinning and weaving mills. In common with other British 
industries, the linen trade awaits with great interest and con- 
siderable optimism the result of the forthcoming discussions 
for an Anglo-American trade agreement. America is our 
largest single export market for linens. United Kingdom im- 
ports of fiax and tow for the eleven months to November 
totalled 49,744 tons, compared with 56,823 tons for the 
same period of 1936. Exports of linen manufactures were 
lower by volume at 77,596,000 square yards,against 80,496,000 
for 1936, but increased in value by £300,000. America 
accounted for over 41 per cent. of these exports and British 
Empire countries for 25 per cent. Important Government con- 
tracts helped to maintain active conditions in the heavy end 
of the trade during most of the year and until the commence- 
ment of the trouble in China spinners of fine yarns were 
exceptionally busy. 

Raw material prices tended dearer from the beginning of 
the year until August and September, IV group Slanetz 
rising from £81 to £94; Latvian Livonian from £58 to £87 
and Ralo tow No. 8 from £48 to £76 per ton, c.i.f. The 
slackness of trade during the autumn had a weakening effect 
on flax, and prices gradually fell until early November, when 
business was concluded on the basis of £72 10s. for IV group 
Slanetz; £66 for Livonian and £55 for Ralo tow No. 8. The 
sale during November of 6,000 to 7,000 tons of Soviet flax 
and tow, 2,000 tons Latvian and about 3,000 tons Lithuanian 
flax steadied the market and prices advanced £4 to £5 per 
ton, quotations at the close of the year being £78 for IV 
group Slanetz; £72 for Livonian and £61 for Ralo tow 
No. 8. The 1937 fiax crops were generally satisfactory, except 
for the proportion of short fibres which resulted from drought 
during the early stages of growth. The high prices ruling in 
the early part of the year encouraged sowing of larger areas 
in the Baltic States and Poland, but there was again a sub- 


stantial decline in Northern Ireland from 25,000 acres in 
1936 to 19,000 acres. Latvia sowed 173,000 acres against 
168,000 acres for 1936, Lithuania 220,000 acres against 


7° 


210,000 acres, and Estonia 78,000 acres against 71,000 acre 
Reliable statistics of yield are not yet available for many coun- 
tries, but in Estonia the crop is estimated at 11,000 tons 
compared with 8,700 tons in 1936, and Latvia and Lithuania 
also show increases. The Russian crop is expected to be 
larger and of better quality, but consumption in the Soviet 
Union is increasing rapidly, and exports of flax for the current 
season may again show a serious drop. 


Indian Hemp (Bombay).—Quiet conditions ruled in these 
fibres during 1937. Quality throughout the season was below 
the average in all grades, most deliveries containing a certain 
amount of weak fibre. The end of the spring proved the 
highest point of the market and thereafter prices declined 
slowly. At the close of the year, however, there was again a 
better tone. Prices for Fine Itarsi, Fine Sewnee and Fine 
Jubblepore, at the highest point in May, were respectively 
£20, £17 5s. and £15. 


Jute.—Governmentcontrol has again been successful in bring- 
ing about an improvement in the average level of prices for 
Firsts, which during 1937 was £20 10s. per ton. This com- 
pares with £18 7s. 6d. in 1936 and £18 10s. in 1935. In the 
early part of the year there was a good demand and an active 
market. On March Ist restriction was removed on the number 
of looms and hours worked. Firsts touched £23 10s. in May, 
but there was a sharp reaction in the price of both manu- 
factures and raw material, which brought Firsts to £19 15s. 
per ton. In July prices recovered to £21 17s. 6d. Thereafter 
fluctuations were of a minor character, business being less 
active. Towards the end of the year, with trade support 
dwindling, prices declined to £18 5s. for Firsts. 


Manila Hemp.—During the first quarter steady buying by 
spinners, coupled with an occasional shortage in certain grades. 
carried prices to a level not touched since the boom years of 
1929-30. The early spring witnessed the first sien of a break 
in prices, despite a further increase in freight. This situation 
obtained until the summer, when the outbreak of hostilities 
in China introduced a new factor. A financial embargo on 
purchases of Manila imposed by the Japanese Government 
meant that U.K. and Continental demand would prove in- 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF HARD FIBRES 





| | _—_— 
| 1934 1935 1936 1937 
g 
<eetes ini cerita otal a 
Tons {| Tons | Tons | , 
Philippine manila ..... i | 175,000 187,375 | 161,875 | 164 smo 
Philippine maguey | 10,950 | 13,550 | 22,200 16,000 
Mexican henequen . 92,000 | 90,000 | 94,000 92,000 
East African sisal 117,000 | 138,000 139,000 147,000 
West African sisal . 8,000 10,000 9,000 10,000 
Java and Sumatra sisal and cantala 72,000 74,000 69,000 74,000 
Do. Do. Abaca (manila) 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
West Indian sisal 10,000 11,000 12,000 15,000 
New Zealand hemp and tow 4,900 4,500 6,500 7'500 
Mauritius 900 6GUU 600 "500 
iin” ie ie _ ~ 
495,350 534,025 519,175 531,500 
seesieeaatimatiiampnnnemnin eteteaeenats ll anenasevenensnnetenDacmeemeetteen lacs 


sufficient to prevent a further setback in the prices of lower 
grades. Trading in U.S.A. followed much the same course 
as in Europe. The major part of the year was satisfactory 
but the closing months were considerably below the average. 
Japanese influence has been a dominating factor, and the 
rationing policy may cause Japan’s final consumption figures 
to be the lowest for many years. 7 

From the statistical point of view there is little change to 
report. The position is sound with output latterly curtailed 
to meet a slower demand. Supplies at 1,314,000 bales com. 
pare with 1,295,010 bales for 1936, but stocks after touch. 
ing 193,000 bales in March stand at 157,000 bales against 
the low figure of 128,000 bales for the same period last 
year. 


East African Sisal.—The year opened with great promise. 
and No 1 reached the high point of £29 10s. to £30 per ton in 
April, and again during the month of May. June and July wit- 
nessed the first signs of an easier tendency, with prices of 
many commodities falling. The real setback occurred during 
October and November with successive falls of £2 per ton 
Hand to mouth buying became the order of the day, and 
this has continued throughout December. Stocks in the hands 
of many manufacturers are at a low ebb. Forecasts concem- 
ing the production in Africa have not been verified, a net 
increase of about 9,000 tons being shown. Business is still 
hampered in certain countries by quotas and restrictions in 
one form or another. 


Java and Sumatra Sisal.—The higher prices obtainable 
luring the early part of the year undoubtedly stimulated 
output, as production shows a substantial increase of about 
5,000 tons over last year. 


Mexican Henequen.—-Receipts at port of shipment 

Progreso indicate a production of at least 400,000 bales, and as 

the total shipments for the year were in the neighbourhood of 

10 bales, it is obvious that large-scale purchases mu 

ive been concluded on secret terms. Shipments to U.S. port 
count for about four-fifths of the quantity exported. 


The next table shows British imports of flax, hemp and 
jute in 1935, 1936 and 1937:— 


™ 
Prerrr 
i iN 


Quantity Value 
—nteennseieml 
1935 1936 1937 135 | 1936 | 1937 
{ { | ae 
lons rons Tons | £ | £ 
| | | 
Britisl untries 19 1.170 1,038; 49,116 74,779| 74,122 
Soviet Union 6,879) 7,394) 7,180) $28,678) 516,017] 547,88 
Latvia 5,992} 12.984] 6.901} 336,847! 717,144) 441,498 
Belgium 15 78| 17,548] 17,468/1,409,467/1,661 320) 1,844,795 


Other foreign countri |} 5,990 6.853) 430,474] 391,994) 461,920 


| 


3} 39,440]2,754,582/3,361,254 





Total . } 33958 45.56 


3,370,174 


‘ 
Flax tow or codilla 
From | 
pen] 497 





British countries 155 oF) 4,699] 7,396] 15,361 
soviet Union . 15.991] 13.279 9,269]1,004,215] 736.532] 598,998 
Latvia 3,064) 3,312} 2,529] 183,498] 173,231] 145,955 
Other foreign countries 3,009 3.4311 4,404) 173,908] 173,388] 237,278 
| | | 
Total | 22,219] 20,282} 16,689|1,366,320}1,090,547] 997,58) 
Hemp, not further a ed 
ifter scutching or de | 
corticating 


From 
British East Africa 


Other British countries | e000) 
italy | 3,682 
Philippine Islands { 
Other foreign countries )} 8,677 
Total 89.571 
Hemp, further dressed, and | | | | 
mp tow or codilla {89 1,425 4.600] 161.970] 120,668} 145,38 
} | | 2 
Jute, raw :— | 
From | -_ 
British India 172.838! 181.703! 192,531 2,904, 23513,327,185)3,727,-5/ 
Other British countries 2 1| | 34 15 2 
Foreign countries 402] 6 101] 6.910} 576} 1,504 
192,632 /2,911,179)\3,327,776 3,728,791 


ee 173,242) 181,730 
} j | 


It will be noted that, exceptionally, imports of flat 
declined. 
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Manufactures 


Iron and Steel 


OPERATIONS in the iron and steel industry in 1937 were con- 
ducted under virtually boom conditions. Output showed a 
continuous increase and several records were established. Pig- 
jon production at 8,497,000 tons was the highest since the 
war, while steel production at 12,964,000 tons achieved an 
all-time peak. Demand remained so insistent that, despite the 
increase in Output, deliveries lagged seriously behind schedule. 
This position was only gradually eased towards the close of 
the year. Ihe industry’s chief problems were, first, a serious 
shortage of raw materials, especially iron ore and scrap, and, 
secondly, inadequate productive capacity to meet an excep- 
tional “ peak” demand. Substantial progress was made, how- 
ever, towards solving both difficulties. Increased imports of 
ore from Sweden, Newfoundland and Brazil and greater 
domestic production made good the interruption to Spanish 
supplies. The British Iron and Steel Corporation was set up 
to centralise the purchase and distribution of foreign scrap, 
and a determined drive was made to increase internal collec- 
tions of scrap material. At the same time, large extensions to 
productive capacity have taken place, equivalent to an addi- 
tional annual output of 1,000,000 tons of steel and a similar 
quantity of pig iron. 

Despite these efforts the acute shortage of semi-finished 
and finished steel necessitated a drastic revisionof the existing 
tariff and other emergency measures. The duty on quota 
imports has been reduced to a mere 24 per cent. till 
March 31, 1938, while the non-quota tariff has been cut 
from 25 per cent. to 124 per cent. Finally, arrangements were 
made with the Steel Cartel for additional purchases of 
100,000 tons of semi-finished steel. 

After the increase in 1936 a further substantial rise in 
prices was recorded last year, justified, in part at least, by 
the considerable additions to production costs. No further 
increase is contemplated for the current year, however, 
though it remains to be seen how far the Federation will 
succeed in maintaining stable prices in face of a possible re- 
cession in demand. But most steel producers are well supplied 
with orders for months ahead and a serious fall in activity 
need not be expected. 

Developments in the industry in recent years are sum- 
marised in the following tables: — 














BriTIsH IRON AND STERL INDUSTRY 
| | | | 
Output Iron, Steel i | 
(Thousand Tons Manufactures | Unemployment 
} ’ . |} Price of | 
| thereof (Thousand | Cheeniaoel 
. _ = = ES | TT s) at) 
Year - G.M.B. | 
. Steel | a at | No. | 
ig Ingots er to Pig , 
Iron and lia ae ! peme | foun Steel 
Castings | "Ports | pee | | 
' 
| | is al % |e 
1913... | 10,250 7,660 2,230 | 4,969 60 0 : 
1930 .., 6,192 7,326 | 2,912 3,160 66 11 23:9 | 34-0 
1931 .., 3,773 5,203 2.845 | 1,979 58 7 39-3 45-9 
1932... | 3,573 5,257 1,594 | 1,887 58 6 43-9 | 47-8 
1933 .., | 4,136 7,024 971 | 1,922 | 62 6 | 37:6 | 38-0 
1984 .., 5.979 8.860 1,366 2,251 | 67 1 25:2 | 25-8 
19385 ... | 6,425 9,859 1,152 | 2,372 | 67 8 | 21-0 | 21-8 
’ ' 
| J a | ! | | | 
|1936| 1937) 1936 | 1937 |1936)1937 1936/1937, 1936) 1937 | 1936) 1937] 1936) 1937 
] } 
anes —|—| —|— ae peale Saaeee fae eR nee sooo |— 
Jan.... | 596! 651! 912} 999) 120] 83! 165] 215/70 0| 81 0/18-0/12-8'19-4/11-7 
Feb.... | 585} 604) 939! 996) 123! 83) 168) 200,70 0] 81 0/17-1/10°5/19-2/)11-5 
March | 634) 680) 980) 1,110] 129] 94! 163! 232.70 0] 81 0/15-9/11-3'18-3/11-8 
April | 630] 681} 984! 1,080) 119} 88 178) 239.70 0] 81 0:15-3/10-7,18-7,.11-7 
May... | 661! 696) 963, 1,047) 116] 98 204) 22870 0) 81 014-7/11-3)17-2)12-6 
June... | 644) 699 966) 1,106) 110] 175] 174) 235/71 0/101 014-2] 9 6115-3/10-7 
July 666] 729) 974) 1,059; 170] 202] 216) 232/75 0/101 013-9] 8-6/15-4)11-9 
August | 636) 713, 873| ‘988 141| 213 164} 201|75 0/101 0)13 6| 9 0}15-5)10-9 
Sept. | 651! 727) 1,027 1.163} 165] 226) 183) 194/75 0/101 0113 1| 8 314-1) 9-8 
Oct... 670} 770 1,061) 1,134} 101) 221] 194) 207,75 0/101 0/13-6) 8 6)13-4) 9.7 
Nov. | 643) 762/ 1,001, 1,178] 90] 273) 193] 198/76 3/105 613-8) 8 3,12-8)10°4 
Dec.... | 671) 784) 1,019) 1,104] 95) 288) 205) 19781 0/106 013-1) 8-9/12-1)11-0 
-— al 2 anne feu saci dalinintindcipineiadlienai SS | Desenannte i ceases 
Year |7721 8497/11785 12964 1479) 2039 2207/2576 73 as 7$|14°7| 9:8 15-8/10-9 
| ' i i ' 





A description of the year’s developments in the principal 
Producing areas of the United Kingdom is given in the 
following extracts from The /ron and Coal Trades Review of 
January 21, 1938:— 


_ North of England .—The North-East Coast still retains 
its supremacy as the leading iron and steel producing area. 
vents in 1937 outpaced the wildest hopes. In response to 
the ceaseless pressure of demand, production was steadily 
increased, but at no time was demand overtaken. It was found 
necessary to import substantially increased tonnages; and if 
ere are now whisperings that the apex of the boom has 


been reached, the producers have the assurance of capacity 
production for at least six months. Since fully half the charge 
ef a modern basic steel furnace is nowadays made up of 
scrap, the call for pig-iron has been correspondingly reduced. 
Nevertheless, the output of pig-iron here was the highest 
since 1920, and amounted to 2,428,300 tons, or 333,000 tons 
more than in 1936. Pressure for supplies of hematite has 
been unrelaxed, yet makers were struggling all the time to 
overtake the demand; some limitation was imposed on exports 
so that home consumers should not be inconvenienced by 
shortage of supplies. Actually, however, the volume of Tees 
shipments of iron and steel has varied little in recent years. 
Features of the steel trade were the further expansion of capa- 
city, the growing output of high-grade special steels and an 
aggregate production far in advance of all previous records. 


Scotiand.—The year opened on a note of optimism and 
events have justified this view; nevertheless, the problem of 
raw material supplies dominated operations in all depart- 
ments of the industry. In the pig-iron trade activity was well 
maintained, except in the light castings section, where there 
was some falling off of business owing to the holding up of 
housing schemes because of rising costs. Extremely busy con- 
ditions prevailed at the works of the heavy steel makers. Home 
business accounted for a large proportion of the demand, 
but there was also a good amount of export business. Through- 
out the year, deliveries were considerably in arrears, even with 
outputs at record levels. The decision to lower import duties 
in March was welcomed as a means of inducing heavier im- 
ports of semi-finished steel. At the end of the year the steel 
trade was still enjoying very active and favourable conditions. 
Shipbuilding, on which the iron and steelworks are largely 
dependent, was busy and constructional engineers were well 
employed throughout the year. The wrought iron makers ex- 
perienced a good demand, and outputs were well maintained. 
Meanwhile, the iron and steel makers are still heavily booked 
and there is a large amount of re-armament and other work 
to be placed. 


West Cumberland and Lancashire.—A demand in 
excess of the make and a scarcity of raw materials, which pre- 
vented the furnaces from attaining their maximum production 
until nearly the middle of the year, were the dominating features 
in West Cumberland. At no time was the ore situation satis- 
factory and at times the furnaces were working from hand to 
mouth. Only if the ore can be obtained is there any prospect 
of production being maintained in 1938 at the 1937 level. 
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Similar problems were encountered in Lancashire, where order 
books in a number of branches have expanded so much that 
at the close of the year some firms were still booked for about 
two years ahead. In the pig-iron market the supply position 
at the close of the year was much more satisfactory than dur- 
ing the first nine months. The prevailing scarcity of supplies 
Was more pronounced in the steel market than in any other 
section, and delivery in some cases could not be made in less 
than twelve months. 


Sheffield and District.—In all its history, Sheffield has never 
been busier than in the past twelve months; and outputs 
were called for more on account of ordinary commercial needs 
than for the defence programme. It is gratifying also to note 
that every effort was made to meet witnout undue delay the 
requirements of customers abroad. Pig-iron producers were 
unable fully to meet the requirements of consumers and so 
difficult did matters become that makers had early in the 
year to resort to rationing their customers. At the end of the 
year supplies were a shade less difficult, but demand showed 
no indications of an early fall. The hematite position was 
difficult throughout the year. The steel market overtlowed with 
buyers and few, if any, were able to place their orders in full. 
Deliveries were consistently behind schedule, and contracts 
accepted had no definite date for completion. There is every 
indication that activity in 1938 will surpass that of the pre- 
vious year. 

South Staffordshire.—Throughout the year it has been im- 
possible for works to keep pace with the demand. The call 
for semi-finished steel has been exceptionally strong and con- 
sumers have been unable to get sufficient billets or sheet 
bars to meet their requirements. The pig-iron position was 
extremely difficult, and as there were at times no sellers of 
English iron many local ironfounders purchased supplies from 
the Continent or from America. Makers of hematite have to 
rely largely on foreign ore and there have been times when 
owing to the Spanish conflict it has been impossible to get 
sufficient supplies. Owing to the difficulty of getting steel, 
some consumers have been using iron instead; hence demand 
for English iron has been very good. Demand for steel has, 
of course, been exceptional and has exceeded the available 
supply. There is every indication that similar conditions will 
prevail for many months in 1938, if not for the whole of 
the year. 


South Wales.—The past year was one of almost unprece- 
dented activity. Pressure for delivery was insistent up to the 
closing months, when a slight lull in certain products set in. 
Production has been exceedingly heavy and some records have 
been broken. The prosperity of the steel industry is largely 
dependent on that of tinplates and sheets, which absorb some 
two-thirds of production. The tinplate industry had a better 
year and works were employed at about 78 per cent. of capa- 
city, against 60 per cent. in the previous year. The galvanised 
sheet industry experienced a slightly better year, but during 
the last quarter business—chiefly on the export market—was 
decidedly slow. Large quantities of scrap iron and steel were 
required by the steel industry, and had it not been for the 
control scheme much higher prices would have ruled. The 
outlook for 1938 is encouraging, as undelivered orders on 
makers’ books are still heavy. 


The following table, compiled by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, shows that most countries increased their 
production of iron and steel in 1937: — 

Wortp PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL 
(In millions of tons) 


Te se fT 

































































1929 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 (partly 
est.) 
| { 
| l } 

Pig iron :-— | | | | | 
United Kingdom ... | 7°59 | 3-57 | 4:14] 5-97] 6-42] 7-72 8-50 
Germany .. | 13-19 | 3-87 | 5-19 | 10-414] 12-644) 15-06¢| 15-714 
Sees | 2-07 | 1:33] 1-57 | 
France — .......2ee0e00e 10-20 | 5-45 | 6-22) 6-06 | 5-70} 6-13] 7-77 
SESE 3-98 2-74 2-70 2-91 2-98 3-16 3-82 
Luxemburg..........-. 2-86 1-93 1-86 1-95 1-84 1-96 2-5] 

| —|—— 

Total, Western Europe | 39-89 | 18-89 | 21-68 | 27-30 | 29-61 | 34-03 | 38-31 

Other European Coun- | 

RARER . pcoccctcscsctes 9-14 8-79 9-71 13-56 | 16-09 | 18-60 | 19-42 
United States iistiae 42-61 8-78 | 13-35 | 16-14 | 21-37 | 31-03 38 
Australia, Canada & 

BOER ..00c.cnccscere 3-02 1-26 1-67 | 2-25] 2-83] 3-07 3-31 
Other Countries ...| 2-69] 1-97] 2-36] 2-63] 3-25] 3-40] 3-15 

World total ............ 97-35 | 39-09 | 48-43 | 61-88 | 73-12 | 90-13 |102-50 

Steel :— 
United Kingdom ... 9-64 5-26 7-02 8-85 9-86 | 11-78 | 12-96 
Germany .........+.. 15-99 5-68 7-49 | 13-65t| 16-19t) 18.90+] 19-40t 
SD -+), cuspenindissonted 2-17 1-44 1-65 ce 
TD: ancuneansounses 9-55 5-55 6-43 6-08 6-18 6-60 7-76 
ees 4-04 2-76 2-70 2-90 2-98 3-13 3-87 
Luxemburg............ 2-66 1-93 1-82 1-90 1-81 1°95 2-52 

5 ~ —_—|— ———_—} ___ 

Total, Western Europe | 44-05 | 22-62 | 27-11 | 33-38 | 37-02 | 42-36 | 46-51 

Other European Coun- 

tries s-cosseeeeeee | 13-00 | 10-33 | 11-63 | 15-24 | 19-08 | 23-32 | 26-04 
United States 56-43 | 13-68 23-23 26-06 | 34-09 | 47-77 | 51-50 
Australia, Canada & 

Re aaa 40 1-13 | 1-48 | 2-06 2-48 2-70 3-11 
Other Countries... 2-49 2 35 2-29 3-90 5-19 5-83 | 6-15 

World total ............ {118-37 49-S6 | 66-76 | 80-64 | 97-86 |121-98 133-31 





t+ Includes the Saar. 
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In the majority of cases the increase was less pronounced 
than in 1936, however, and the estimated world total showed 
a gain of about 10 per cent., compared with 25 per cent, 
between 1935 and 1936. 

The final table taken from The Iron and Coal Trades 
Review shows the extent of the rise in British prices of g 
number of iron and steel materials : — 

















IRON AND STEEL PRICES 
inieniienin — Seattntiniod — eerie, 
. an. 10 an. 16, an. 14, an. 
Class of Material | J ak ° J ak ay oy 
sanaisiseemmnaiaimaamaitiiaaiebaiieiisiiiiinis Se 
Iron ore— {£ s. d. £ 8s. d. £ sd) £ ga, 
Rubio, Middlesbrough 017 0 0 18 O | Nominal} Nominal 
Hematite, West Coast (at mines) 014 0] 014 01017 Ib 1 5 9 
Pig “co | 
No. undry, Cleveland ie 310 0};4 1 0 5 9 6 
No. acai Scotch - 310 0 314 0;4 8 0 § 18 09 
Hematite, mixed Nos. West Coast | 
delivered Sheftield 3 ¢ 460;5 83 6 618 6 
Hematite, mixed Nos., E ast Coast 38 6 316 6|5 3 0 618 6 
Finished iron and steel — 
Marked bars, S. Staffs ..........+. 12 0 0/12 © @113 0 01 1545 9 
Crown bars, S. Staffs ............... 912 6! 912 6/1010 0/138 5 9 
III inst nitions otreadbeenansbeans 8 7 6 8 7 618 7 6/10 26 
Galvanised sheets (export) ...... 11 5 Of} 11 15 011415 Of 1715 6 
Steel angles, Middlesbrough ...... 8 7 6 8 7 6/9 8 Oj} 11 0 6 
Steel angles, Glasgow ... ssenens 8 7 6 8 7 6/98 3 O/] 11 06 
Ship plates, Middlesbrough ...... 815 0 815 0/911 9/11 9 3 
Ship plates, Glasgow ‘ 815 0 815 0/910 6/11 0 9 
Boiler plates, Glasgow sa 9 & Oo 9 5 61|16 0 6/12 26 
Tinplates, I.C. cokes, f.o.b. 018 2 @18 9;1 0 0 130 





The accelerated rise in prices during the past year is well 
illustrated by the above quotations. 


-“noineerino 
Engineering 


THE past year opened with recovery in full swing in most 
branches of engineering. Domestic demand, reinforced by a 
substantial increase in armaments contracts, continued to 
expand, and export business, after a lull in 1936, also showed 
a remarkable improvement. Many branches, in fact, enjoyed 
a period of activity never before equalled in their history. 
In June last year, for example, the number of insured persons 
employed in “ general engineering,” at 585,748, was 94 per 
cent. higher than in 1929. In electrical engineering the num- 
ber of persons employed last June was 111,585, an increase 
of 38 per cent. over 1929. The Board of Trade index of 
production (1930 = 100) rose from 103.8 in 1929 to 121.6 
in the third quarter of 1936 and 131.2 in the corresponding 
period of 1937. In the autumn, however, there were signs of 
hesitancy, and during the last quarter of the year unemploy- 
ment showed a slight increase. While the volume of work on 
hand remains substantial the outlook is not viewed with the 
same confidence as a year ago. 


BRITISH ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


Unemploymeat 
































Wear | Exports of i” aeRO RN 
| Machinery | General Electrical | Marine 
Engineering Engineering | Engineering 
Tons | % | % % 
Ns veiadaaen 689,389 ni ae oe 
1920 ....eccccseenes 562,472 9-7 | 4:5 10°4 
2 Cheeni 481.886 | 17:2 8-0 18-2 
reales 329,264 27:7 14:7 44:7 
SD wage ncapahins | $01,178 29-1 | 16:4 53-6 
| Rae | 276,312 25-2 15:3 46:6 
RE asiceuietiiebe | 335,030 16-0 8-6 31°9 
IDSS ..cccccccccccce | 383,833 12°7 6:5 25°3 
| 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 196 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
DIE cncsemeages | 30,023 | 30,095 | 11-3 6-6 5:9 3-6 | 19:2 | 10°6 
February ............ | 32.662 | 30,676] 10°8| 6:2] 5:7 | 3-6 | 17-6 | 10°5 
DIY corer pensiins | 32.834 | 35,723 | 101] 6-0] 5-3] 3-4 | 16-8] 101 
ea | 30,807 | 38,576 | 9-8] 5:7] 49] 3:2] 15:5] 99 
DEE a 32,685 | 34,594 8-9 5°3 4°5 3:1} 15:2] 90 
asst hc cccleedts | 27,550 | 37,557 | 8-0] 5:0} 4:0] 3-0 | 14:0 o 
_ ae | 37,100 | 38,772 | 7:9] 4:9] 3-7] 26] 13-2] 7 
EE cc conthshieeet 28,243 | 34,723] 7:7] 4:8] 3:7] 2:8] 13-5] 84 
September ......... 32,059 | 36,866 7°5 4°6 3:6 2:7 | 12:7 | 84 
GERSREE cccscecscces 32,565 | 40,606 7:0 4:9 3-6 3:0} 12:0] 81 
November ......... 31,997 | 40,275 | 66] 5-1] 3:4] 3-1] 11-5] 83 
December ......... 32,257 | 40,796 | 6-6] 5-6] 3-3] 3-3] 11:6] 80 
ee Se ee nd eed ee ew Lila 
RE cscscswsntncnions 380,495 | 438,377 5] 5:4] 43] 8-1] 144] 96 


The following i is a summary of the description of develop 
ments in the industry from the Annual Trade Review of the 
Chamber of Commerce Fournal. 


In reviewing the year 1937 there seems little of note to the 
engineer to record, but much for congratulation. There have 
been no serious strikes or catastrophes, but prices of mW 
materials have been fairly steady and there is a feeling that 
scientific research has gained more than ever before. There 
have been no outstanding inventions, but steady progress whi 
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does not upset manufacturing systems. Further steps are ex- 

ted with the establishment of a national laboratory for 
technical research into manufacturing problems by the Institu- 
tion of Production Engineers at Loughborough College and 
the locomotive testing plant at Rugby. It appears that there is 
not yet any indication of the steam engine being superseded for 
heavy long-distance traffic in spite of electric extensions by 
the L.N.E.R. and the L.P.T.B. 

The basic materials industry has never been more prosperous. 
During the year all the existing furnaces have been working at 
full capacity and some £20 millions has been spent on recon- 
struction and it is estimated that a further £10 millions will 
be spent this year. The average earnings of the workers have 
risen, but raw material prices have remained remarkably stable. 
The output of coal has been a record. 

The electrical manufacturing industry has had a most 
prosperous year and employment has increased by about 
14 per cent. It is noteworthy that almost all the generating 
sets now constructed are of what is considered in this country 
large output. Hydro-electric development is, naturally, not very 
large in this country, but there are several orders on hand both 
for home and export trade. 

In the aeronautical section considerable changes have been 
forced upon the industry by the Air Ministry, but they seem 
to have been assimilated and are working smoothly. Thus mass 
production has been introduced extensively and machines are 
now passing regularly and in large numbers into service. 


Shipbuilding and Shipping 


THE net change that has taken place in 1937 in the position 
of British shipping and shipbuilding is no indication of the 
important events of the year. The sharp recovery which 
started in the autumn of 1936 continued till mid-1937, when 
the trend reversed with equal suddenness. Although the 
position at the end of the year was in the main better than 
at the beginning, it was much below the best. 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


! 
| 
Output (Mercantile only) Pri 

















e of 
| Thous. Gross Tons New, Re dy Qe 
Year a Se 7,500 Ton NeMmpioys 

‘ g| Under | ys runched ae — 
‘ioeneens | Construction | re ee 
| 
+ | (Thou. £) % 

1913 .. 1,868 2,002 | 1,932 

1930 .. 948 99 | 41479 51:8 32-8 

031 ..... | 200 401 502 394 55:5 

1982 ..... | 72 225 188 32-0 | 61-7 

1933 .. 242 332 133 34-5 } 59-3 

SN dese: 9 520 569 460 49-2 49°1 

1935 ..... | 682 743 | 499 52-0 42-5 

—_—— . ——— - 
1936 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 
| | | | | 

Jan. .. \ | | - | 36-6) 26-4 

Feb..... >| 233 | 253 | 842 | 1,014 | 194 176 we 4 | 35-6) 26-1 

Mar...... } | i | 34-8] 26-0 

Apr. | | | 33-0) 24-7 

May 282 368 849 | 1,200 | 168 } 253 | 60-0 |105-0< 32-9) 26-0 

June ... J | | | 29-3] 24-4 

July ) | | | | | 29-9] 22+4 

Aug. \| 3 219 | 929 | 1,185 212 | 65 | | 30-5} 22-0 

Sept. | | } | 99.5] 29.0 

| Bey 8 

Oct. ....) | | 28-1) 21-1 

Nov, }| 273 | 217 | 964 | 1,125 | 280 | 223 | 78-0 | 90-04 27:7| 21-3 
Cc. J | | | | | 26°91 22-9 

Year | 1,081 | 1.057 | 964 | bass | 854 | 917 | 69-0\\| 97-5 31-2} 23:8 

” ‘a st rihicetaeaslehagenlanccondNcbaitailaiemsaadanie tata 
~ At end of year. ¢ According to “ Fairplay.” |! Average. 


In British shipbuilding, an interesting contrast arises be- 
tween the decline, as compared with 1936, in orders and 
tonnage commenced, and the work under construction. In 
Great Britain, 1,057,000 tons of merchant vessels were begun 
in 1937, This is only 2.2 per cent. less than in 1936, but, as 
will be seen from the accompanying table, this percentage 
does not reveal the considerable decline in the second half 
of the year, compared either with the first two quarters or 
with the same half-year in 1936. This mid-year check arose 
partly from a large rise in costs and partly from the changed 
outlook in world trade. Tonnage under construction natur- 
ally still reflects the increase in vessels commenced in 1936 
and early last year, and is 16.8 per cent. higher than at the 
beginning of 1937. But even here the steady rise in the 
work on hand that began in 1935 has been followed by a 
small decline in the past six months. 

Our figures, however, do not include naval construction, 
which will benefit the industry for some years to come, 
though it is believed to have aggravated the rise in costs. But 
though only 35 per cent. of British berths were idle last 
September, against 45 per cent. a year earlier, and 57 per 
cent. in 1935, this only emphasises how adverse have been 
the long-term changes in the industry. 

British mercantile shipping launched last year was, in ton- 
nage, 7.5 per cent. more than in 1936, though the number of 
vessels was less, being 309 against 328. The proportion of the 
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tonnage launched for overseas owners was, however, 13.5 per 
cent., against 10.9 per cent., but only eighteen vessels were 
for countries outside the British Empire. Of the tonnage 
launched, tankers accounted for 15.7 per cent. and motor- 
ships for 42.4 per cent., while in point of size, three ships 
were launched of over 20,000 tons each, and four more of 
over 10,000 tons. 


MERCANTILE SHIPPING LAUNCHED 


(Thous. gross tons) 


; | Output as Percentage 
Qn 1e | ‘ii | 
Tons launched | British | 














| 
of 1909-13 
Period eee ———— er-  |— se 
| U.K. Abroad | World | °°®*@8* | British Foreign | World 
7 a 1D | 
Average— | | | | 
1909-13 ..... | 1,522 | 967 | 2,489 | 61 | 100 | 100 100 
1922-25 ..... | 1,050 1,087 | 2,137 | 49 | 69 | 112 86 
1926-29 ..... | 1,208 1,155 | 2,363 51 | 79 119 95 
WO iecninceccer | 133 356 489 27 | 9 | 3 | 20 
a 460 | 507 | 967 | 48 | 30 | 52 39 
1935... | 499 | 803 | 1,302 38 | 33 | 83 52 
1936.............. | 856 | 1,262 | 2118 | 40 | 56 | 130 85 
1937............. | 921 | 1,770 | 2,691 | 34 61 | 133 108 
j | 








The British proportion of vessels launched in the world 
has, however, declined from 40 to 34 per cent. This is 
better than during the depression, but far below pre-war 
figures. In other countries, there were launched in 1937, 792 
merchant vessels of 1,769,758 tons, including 484 motor- 
ships of 1,123,508 tons. The total tonnage is thus 40.3 per 


MERCANTILE TONNAGE LAUNCHED ABROAD 

1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Denmark 111 34 62 122 98 131 
France 82 34 16 43 39 27 
German 249 42 74 226 380 436 
Holland 187 36 47 57 94 183 
Italy.. 71 17 27 23 11 22 
Japan 164 74 152 146 295 451 
Sweden 107 61 50 106 154 161 
J 101 11 25 33 101 196 


U.S.A. 


cent. higher than in 1936. Countries showing the largest 
absolute increases are Japan, the United States, Holland, Ger- 
many and Denmark, but France shows a decrease. In tonnage 
launched Japan (instead of Germany) takes second place to 
Great Britain. 
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As for merchant vessels under construction, Great 
Britain’s proportion of tonnage at the end of 1937 was 38.8 
per cent., the world total being a trifle less than in September 
last, but otherwise the highest since June, 1930. This small 
decline since September is entirely due to this country, for 


MERCANTILE TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


End Year 1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

United Kingdom 1,560 332 597 743 964 1,125 
Germany .. ; 253 22 140 254 408 369 
ee eaheuirienn 78 11 37 26 34 107 
France ..... “i 167 91 121 56 67 69 
Holland ....... a 232 40 48 104 151 289 
SE ccistcnsmosncincse 105 25 79 61 76 100 
BREB ccoccocccceccvccccocs 184 107 105 119 203 305 
SL: ‘cithmnctanesoeses 95 65 60 95 124 129 
SNEEs Libbigkhecanesepesncs 179 12 20 33 110 204 
World total....... : 3,111 757 1,252 1,543 2,252 2,900 


overseas the tonnage has continued to rise. Great Britain had 
at the end of 1937, 256 vessels under construction, about 
204,000 tons (or 18.1 per cent.) being intended for registra- 
tion abroad or for sale. But overseas, 30.9 per cent. of ton- 
nage being built, and 140 out of 507 vessels, were destined 
for registration elsewhere than in the country of build. 

At first, freight rates continued the rise that began in the 
summer of 1936, but the trend reversed sharply in the 
autumn of 1937, and although right at the end of the year 
the decline seemed to have been checked, the last quarter 
saw the loss of all that had been gained in the first nine 
months. The immediate occasion had been the poor crop 























Bri1 SHIPPING 
Tonnage engaged in oo U ¢ 
} . i nomist 1e¢mpioyme 
} British Overseas Trade | 
| Index of | 
Year } a nee eeccent Freight | ase anemone 
2 | a Rates 2 . . 
| Entered Cleared hipping Dock, etc., 
. . . (1913 — 
(With Cargo) (With Cargo) 10 Services | Services 
a - « a ' i 
| Thousand Tons |} Thousand Tons | % % 
 cisiccnis 49,064 j 67,820 100 
a 63,716 | 65,853 | 79-1 | 25-0 35-5 
SR niesee a 60,275 58,340 79-5 | 33-4 39-6 
1932.. 59,369 55,441 | 75-4 | 34-4 35-0 
1933.. 60,430 55,653 | 72-7 | 33-2 33-0 
1934........ | 62,671 | 56,090 | 73-9 | 30-9 31-5 
BUDG......<.. | 63,629 | 57,325 | 74:4 29-4 | 1-4 
| eiieatlika eat - Sk bite cain 
| | 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1936 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936] 1937} 1936) 1937 
Bi eereabd = pete 
January... | 5,002 | 4,869 80-8 116-5 30-5 | 24-0| 30-8) 28-3 
February.. | 4,697 | 4,821 77-9 |115-5) 29-5 | 22-7 | 33-2 | 28-9 
March...... | 5,207 | 5,760 | 77-2 |118-4) 28-2 | 21-8} 32-1 | 29-2 
5,048 5,421 | 77-3 129-1, 27-3} 21-5/| 32-6! 28-1 
5,587 | 6,004 c 76-3 |133-1) 25-0 | 21-1 | 30-8) 27-5 
6,082 | 6,287 ; 77-8 |134-9 25-0 | 20-1) 29-1 | 27-0 
6,172 | 6,425 | 5, i 79°4 |132-8 23-1 | 19-8) 28-1) 26-7 
August ... | 6,468 | 6,722 | 5,117 | 5,487 | 83-8 /139-0| 23-2) 19-7 | 28-7) 26-0 
September | 5,981 6,014 | 5,039 5,633 | 86-2 145-0) 23-1] 19-5/| 26-9 22 6 
October ... 6,002 | 6,100 5,234 | 5,503 | 91-1 (140-7) 25-1 | 23-0) 28-2) 21-7 
November | 5,627 | 6,139 | 4,637 | 4,911 | 96-6 125-6) 25-0 | 23-9) 26-1 | 21:5 
December | 5,534 | 5,860 | 4,663 | 4,841 |110-2/108-6) 24-7 | 25-5| 27-3/ 22-2 
ae - -|-- | i! | all a 
9 | 29-5) 25-8 


Year |67,415 jane snes |61,388 | 84-6 1128 3 25 8/21 
outlook for Argentina coinciding with a decline in the 
amount of “long” trade for various special reasons. But the 
way had been prepared for a sharp drop by the unprece- 
dented rise of the previous twelve months, stimulated by the 
belief that there would be an actual shortage of cargo space. 

That such a fear was not wholly unjustified is suggested 
by the following table of tonnage laid up, which shows that 
after the first quarter of 1937 idle shipping shrank to almost 
negligible proportions. And while an increase occurred in the 
autumn, the tonnage is very small compared with previous 
years : — 


TONNAGE Laip UP IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(Thousand tons net) 
Average, 


Laid up on :— 1927-30 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
SITE vicinninmceny 355 1,240 878 436 212 175 
TID: - dhitenimeunens 433 1,079 706 474 90 sis 
IT hiieisiateiieinebetiieasl 554 1,042 586 502 61 
SE  ceesecesoces 460 818 512 403 99 


The official navigation figures show average entrances and 
clearances to be as follows: — 


ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES 


Tons net entered (in thousands) :— Monthly Average 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

IN Tidhialinietibin iidatindebeictadenieeebeneat 2,947 3,011 3,009 3,171 3,274 
IL iis aianbenabaebeepvebnee 2,089 2,212 2,293 2,447 2,594 
EE 5,036 5,223 §,302 5.618 5,868 
Percentage British ....................... 58-6 57-6 56-7 56-5 55-8 

Tons net cleared (in thousands) :— 

aa 2,821 2,816 2,859 2,859 2,999 
Ee ee 1,817 1,858 1,918 1,876 2,117 
ee 4,638 4,674 4,777 4,735 5,116 
Percentage British .. 61-4 60-2 59-9 60-4 58-5 


The change is quite small, but the declining tendency of 
the proportion of British ships will be noticed. 
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Motors 


THe year ended September 30, 1937, was one of record 
activity in the British motor industry. Despite rising cogts 
and the difficulty of obtaining the necessary supplies of Steel, 
production of private cars and commercial vehicles reached 
record levels, and, in addition, a number of manufacturers 
were busy on Government work in connection with the re 
armament programme. Since the close of the “ motor year,” 
however, the outlook has considerably deteriorated. 

The output of private cars, as the following table shows, 
rose by 10 per cent. during the past season. A notable feature 
of the year was the popularity of the 14 h.p. car, whose share 
of the market increased. Among imported cars, which showed 
a considerable increase last year, the 11.3 h.p. German Opel 
and the 6.7 h.p. Italian Fiat were prominent. Indeed, the 
invasion of the light-weight market by foreign producers was 
one of the features of the year: — 


UNITED KINGDOM—PRIVATE CARS AND TAXIS 





sateen 30 Production Imports | Exports Total in use 
SD ice ceadieuhaeins 169,669 »,751 23,209 1,123,664 
BE Siceereens 158,997 2,118 18,992 | 1,142,988 
ee 171,244 2,762 31,797 | 1,188,052 
19 avececess gee - 220,779 3,619 } 41,028 } 1,266,946 
1934 | 256,866 10,851 | 43,907 | 1,374,039 
1935 311,544 | 13,563 | 54,260 | 1,533,500 
DP cdkwmessaccw 1 eee | 12,650 | 64,787 | 1,713,108 
TT ncieunsounepeene {89,633 18,34 7 l 1,870,154 





Another important development was the general increase 
in selling prices (amounting on the average to about 5 pe 
cent.) which became effective in July. This was the first 
general increase in selling prices since the war, and, as had 
been anticipated in some quarters, it was followed by the 
transfere: nand from the dearer to the cheaper cars, 
More serious, however, was the general fall in new regis- 
trations which began in September, and which has since con- 
tinued. Sales of new cars in September, October and Novem- 
ber were 5.7, 12.4 and 13.3 per cent., respectively, below the 
comparable figures for the previous year. At the moment, 
thereiore, the outlook for this section is obscure. 

Developments in the commercial section are summarised in 
the following table: — 


‘~ t la 
ice Of ae 











UNITED KINGDOM—COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Year to } " 
September 30 Produc 1 Imports Exports | Total in use 
1930 66,859 1,527 6,545 435,859 
1931 67,310 | 1,490 5,320 445,082 
1932 61,475 310 | 8,381 454,523 
oie 65,508 | 400 10,664 473,447 
oa ite 85.633 1,637 13,742 501,510 
1935 ae ae q 92.176 1,838 13.648 508,500 
ED ceecveinhettlieihenein 107,609 2.700 16,926 554,542 
193 118,116 4,183 20,702 539,318 
The number of commercial vehicles in use—of which the 


bulk are goods vehicles—showed a slight decline. On the 
passenger side, there was an increased demand for the larger 
types of omnibus, since operators are generally restricted to 
a certain number of vehicles. Moreover, the tendency for 
diesels to replace petrol-engined buses was continued. Besides 
being able to absorb a larger number of home-produced com- 
mercial vehicles last year, British buyers also purchased more 
imported vehicles. These were mainly from the United States, 
and consisted largely of middle-weight trucks, such as those 
produced by Dodge and Reo. On the other hand, the past 
year witnessed an expansion of British exports, the principal 
markets being in the British Empire and Scandinavia. Sine 
the advance of prices last summer, however, demand for 
commercial vehicles, as for private cars, has declined and the 
outlook is less promising than it was a year ago. 


Building 


AcTIvVITy in the building industry was at a high level m 
1937, and, despite a further influx of workpeople, the employ- 
ment position improved. Nevertheless, there is little doubt 
that the peak has now been passed and that the industry will 
be less busy in coming months than it was in 1937. 


The salient statistics are summarised in the table below. 
It will be observed that The Economist index of building 
activity, which had begun to fall in 1936, tended downwards 
last year. The index may, however, exaggerate the decline 0 
actual activity; for it is based upon the building plan figure 
(appropriate allowances being made for the time lag between 
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the passing of the plans and the initiation of the work and 
also for changes in costs), and these exclude Government 
contracts and work outside urban areas. The percentage of 
building operatives unemployed last year averaged 13.8, 
against 14.9 in the previous year. The 1937 average compares 
with a peak of 29.2 per cent. in 1932, and is only slightly 
higher than in 1929:— 

BRITISH BUILDING INDUSTRY 

















en ig amen aaa — stiiditiapies 
Value of Plans Approved by | | 
146 Local Authorities in | 
Great Britain | 
(£’000) Percentage | Index of | Index of 
acti : Unem- Building | Building 
| | | ployed Costs* Activityf 
| Dwelling- | a | 
Houses | Other Fotal | 1935 = 100/1935 = 100 
{ 
’ ' 
ee——_—_—_ — oe eer Se ee 
1927 39,889 | 24,393 | 64,282 10-2 | 108-0 534 
1928 .. 40,124 | 27,311 | 67,435 12:4 106 | 544 
1929 ...+-+++ 44,260 | 28,834 | 73,094 13-3 102-9 60 
1990 ...0.++-. | 46,764 | 27,841 74,605 | 16-4 | 102-9 654 
40,492 | 22,518 63,010 | 22-5 101-5 62 
1932 ........ | 46/888 | 19,386 66,254 | 29:2 | 98-9 57 
1983 .......+ } 62,308 21,373 83,681 | 24-6 93-6 734 
a | 69,588 | 25,975 | 95,563 | 18-7 93-3 88 
1995 .....0+5- | 78,145 | 35,573 | 113,730 | 16:8 100-0 100 
1936 ........- | 75,061 | 41,963 | 117,024 14:9 | 103-8 107 
1997 .......... | 67,636 | 43,285 110,921 13-8 110-3) | 99 
a | 6,261 | 3,006 9,267 28-1 102-5 | 1063 
February 6,391 | 3,712 | 10,103 20-7 102-6 | 1074 
March 5,991 | 3,367 | 9,358 | 14:8 |} 102-6 | 107 
April...... 6,272 | 3,286 | 9.558 | 12:8 | 102-6 | 106% 
May ......| 7,777 | 4,996 | 12,773 | 11:1 102-7 | = 1074 
June | 6,857 | 3,621 | 10,478 10:7 103-5 109 
July | 6,675 | 4,168 | 10,843 | 11-5 103°5 1093 
August 5,051 | 2,549 | 7,600 11:3 103-7 1094 
September 5,945 3,410 | 9,355 12-1 104-4 1084 
October | 6,035 2,951 | 8,986 13:2 194-5 | 107 
November 6,411 | 3,268 | 9679 | 15-1 } 105-6 | 105 
December 5,395 | 3,629 9,024 | 7-7 | 107-7 | = 1034 
937 | | | 
January | 4,476 3,996 | 8,472 | 7-9 | 108-4 | 102 
February 5.300 | 5399 | 10699 | 16:4 | 1085 | 102} 
March .. 5.945 3,953 | 9,898 | 16°3 } 112-5 | 994 
April 7,036 4,941 | 10,977 | 11-9 110°4 1024 
May ... 5,788 3,406 | 9,194 | 11:5 109° 3 1003 
June .. 5,757 3,762 9519 | 10:6 | 109°7 99 
July 6,208 3,713 9,921 11-2 12:0 | 964 
August... | 3,624 2,223 | 5,847 11-1 | 2b-S | (958 
September} 5,642 3,642 9,284 i-s | EO | 954 
October 5,538 3,160 8,698 12-2 } 110-3 96 
November 5,285 3,024 } 8,309 | 14:1 110-0 95 
December 7 ] 3066 10,103 21-1 109°6 964 
* The method of « ilation of this Index and its limitations are explained in 
Notes in The Economist of November 11, 1933, and September 5, 1936 
¢ Corrected for seas il fluctuations. Method of compilation explained in the 
Trade Supplement to The Economist of July, 1936 
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The slackening of activity last year is partially accounted 
for by the upward movement of costs. The Economist index 
of building costs (1935 = 100) averaged 110.3 in 1937, the 
highest figure since 1924. The price of structural steel was 
maintained at a high level, cement was advanced by 3s. per 
ton towards the end of the year, and wages were higher. On 
February Ist, 1938, moreover, the standard wage of craftsmen 
was advanced by 4d. per hour, under the industry’s sliding 
scale, in consequence of the increased cost of living. 


The number of houses built in England and Wales in the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1937, was 337,196—or 
rather below the record total of 339,538 constructed in the 
previous year. The peak actually came in the six months to 
March, 1937, when the aggregate was 181,468. House build- 
ing by private enterprise had already begun to decline in 
1936, and this tendency was continued last year; but building 
by local authorities for slum clearance and abatement of over- 
crowding was still rising towards a peak last year. 


The building plan statistics—subject to the qualifications 
mentioned above—provide a moderately accurate indicator 
of the future level of building activity. For the first time since 
1931 the total of plans approved showed a decline in 1937, 
though the aggregate value still remains impressive. A modest 
increase in the value of plans passed for non-residential pur- 
poses was insufficient to counterbalance a fall in those 
approved for dwelling-houses. 






















Chemicals 


AN account of the British chemical trade in 1937, prepared 
for the Annual Trade Review of the Chamber of Commerce 
Journal by Mr J. L. Rosenbaum, M.Sc., M.I.Chem.E., is 
given below: — 

With few exceptions, manufacturers of chemicals can look 
back upon conditions during 1937 with every satisfaction. The 
high level of activity in such industries as iron and steel, paints, 
rubber, leather, paper and rayon has meant an enhanced call 
from the home market for chemicals of all types, and the 
export trade has also been distinctly better. Official production 
figures are not yet available in most cases, but the few impor- 
tant figures which have been published reveal a trend which 
has probably been shared by the industry as a whole. Produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid last year, at 1,077,400 tons of 100 per 
cent. material, was the highest since the war. Since the bulk of 
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alcohol distilled in this country is used for general industrial 
purposes, the figures recently released by the Customs and 
Excise department for the period January to September, 
showing an increase of 12.4 million proof gallons over the 
first nine months of 1936, provide a useful pointer to the 
improved conditions in the industry. The Preliminary Reports 
of the Fifth Census of Production show that the industry 
which in 1930 came eighteenth among British trades employ- 
ing 50,000 or over, in value of gross output, had climbed to 
twelfth position in 1935. They also bring into prominence the 
steadily growing importance of the Greater London area as a 
centre of the chemical manufacturing industries. 

The outstanding feature of technical and commercial 
development is perhaps the decision of a well-known manu- 
facturing concern to establish a calcium carbide factory in 
South Wales. The coal-oil industry has continued to make pro- 
gress and a great stimulus has been given to the lime and basic 
slag industries by the Government’s undertaking to reduce 
their cost to the farmer by 50 and 25 per cent. respectively for 
three years. Comparative prosperity has not curtailed research, 
and an outstanding new product has been “‘ Velan,” introduced 
by I.C.I. for the conferment of permanent water repellency 
upon textiles. Further improvement has also been made to the 
fastness of dyestuffs. 

Prices on the whole have been fairly stable during the year, 
but the increase in fuel end labour costs has dictated an 
advance of from 5 to 10 per cent. in a number of important 
products. 


World production and consumption of fertilisers, as esti- 
mated by the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, is 
shown in the table given below: — 


WoRLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN 
(Year ended June 30th. In Metric Tons) 

















1932-33 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 
| { jaieiieg 
PRopucTIoN | | | 
Sulphate of ammonia :-— | 
By-product ............ 257,719 307,050 321,000 | 376,000) 407,000 
SPMEROES ..cccccccccsess | §59,984 534,743 533,000 | 630,000) 654,000 
817,703 841,793 | 854,000 | 1,006,000) 1,061,000 
ER | 168,495 195,245 232,000 269,000! 285,000 
Nitrate of lime ......... 118,241 107,192 153,000 | 156,000) 159,000 
Other forms of nitrogen :* | 
SINNED scvincovesssses | 462,060 | 515,477 607,000 724,000} 843,000 
By-product ............ 39,560 | 48,259 45,000 46,000) 40.000 
Chilean nitrate ......... 70,800 } 84,300 179,000 192,000} 206,000 
| } 


i 


| 1,676,859 | 1,792,266 | 2,070,000 | 2,393,000! 2,594,000 


Total production ... 








CoNSUMPTION | 
Manufactured nitrogen | 1,619,705 | 1,714,040 
Chilean nitrate 127,242 


1,877,000 | 2,201,000) 2,433,000 
195,000 | 216,000) 242,000 


163,550 
| 





1,746,947 | 1,877,590 | 2,070,000 | 2,417,000) 2,675,000 


Total consumption 


Estimated agricultural | 


j 
j ' 
consumption......... | 1,586,000 | 1,673,000 | 1,812,000 | 2,084,000) 2,344,000 


~® Including nitrogen products used for industrial purposes (except Chilean nitrate) 
and ammonia in mixed fertilisers. 


Both production and consumption showed an increase on 
the year, in many cases the figures being the highest ever 
recorded. The most marked increases in manufactured 
nitrogen output have been in Germany, Japan and United 
States. 


Cotton Textiles 


THE following table, giving mill consumption of raw cotton, 
has been compiled from the publications of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations. Except for the Continent, which shows a slight 
fall, demand has expanded everywhere—remarkably so in the 
United States. 


WoRLD CONSUMPTION OF RAw CoTTON 
(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 





Other 











Season ended United United : Other : 
pr |E ec . s . . 
July 31 Kingdom Countries| States Asia Countries World 
2,800 8,112 7,023 6,720 1,217 25,872 
2,386 6,280 4,844 7,723 1,086 22,319 
2,248 6,675 6,109 8,136 1,184 24,351 
g 2,470 7,472 5,669 8,149 1,332 25,111 
ED: Gussensnesnevae 2,507 7,322t 5,337 9,139 1,496 25,S80it 
sounes 2,773 7,637% 6,339 9,003 1,682 27,394 
BT serennssncnsnes 2,851 7,567* 7,935 9,512 1,908 29,773* 
! 
t No returns from Germany. ¢ No returns from Germany or Italy. 


* No Returns from Italy. 


The statistics of the British industry reveal continued ex- 
pansion in imports of raw cotton and exports of yarn, while 
the decline in exports of piece-goods has been arrested. The 
unemployment percentage for the year 1937 fell below the 








1937 


(Feb. 12 
- ~ ra 
figure for 1929 (13.2) to the low figure of 11.5; but in the 
last two months it showed a definite tendency to rise. Ayer. 
age earnings for the first time topped decisively the 1929 
level. 


BRITISH COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 




















j ——. 
) Net Exports Prices— | ee 
. Imports | __ __| Middling | m- . 
Yea } of Raw { | American ploy- pverage 
| Cotton Yarn | Piece g ots (Spot) mont —~ 
_ — - — | _ —s } "| —w LL 
—_— — a n Sq. | ra om. | J Per Wonk 
-0S. at as. . s. 
1913 cseee | 1,917 | 210-1 | ©7,057-3 7°27 i731] 2 § 
1929 .. | 1,462 166-6 3,671-6 | 10-33 13-2 | 434 
1930 secooee | AD 137-0 2,406-7 | 7-46 37:1 31 
5031 ... ianenan 1,048 133°5 1,716°3 | 5-08 38:4 32 2 
eae kennabiane 1,204 | 141-6 2,198-0 | 5-25 28:7 | 32 @ 
1933 1,348 | 135-1 2,031-2 | 5-54 24-2 31 4h 
1934 .. 1,200 | 130-0 2,067-0 6-02 22:7 31 8 
1935 1,195 141-8 1,949°1 6-70 20-9 | 32 2 
| 
— sah saieede wai <i 
aol anata eanencceicsoesitntiaiiaaciea se 


a cod oe oe 
Month | 1936 1937 | 1935 | 1937 | 1936} 1937 |1936) 1937 


| oo a | 
! ' 


1996)1997 1938 | 1937 


sansa lepine milion 





‘ | | ‘ i i aS 
Mn. | Mn.| Mn. | Mn.| Mn. | Mn. | Per! Per | 
| Ibs. | Ibs. | lbs. | Ibs. } Sq. | } [bt Ib; Bi Kis daiaa 
| | | yds. | yds. | d d. | | 
Be ses 138} 158) 12-8} 13-8} © 167 161)6-18/7-18,17-Gj|11-4/32 43/34 8 
Feb. ... | 115) 116 13-5) 12-6} 169) —160/6-07|7-30)17-0/10- 8.32 59.35 } 
March | 106) 121/ 13-3] 15-3} 173| — 17916-30|7-87/16-7|10-5|32 6 |35 3 
April ... 119) 118) 11-9) 14-8) 141] 165)6-53/7-60)16-7/10-3.32 89/36 3 
May ... 103) 121) 12-4) 14-1 146 162)6°54/7°31/16-0/11-0)32 94/35 lj 
June... | 127) 106) 12-3] 14-3) 130 155|6-87|7-06/15-8)10-1/33 19/36 5 
july ... | 136 78) 13-3) 13-4) 176 177|7-35/6-68/15-1/10-4)33 F 36 3} 
August 106 58} 11-7) 13 6) 159} 162/6-82/5-89/15-2)10-9'33 3/36 yy 
Sept. ... 93 97) 11-8) 11-9] 154) 157/6-94)5-36)15-0)12-633 07/396 4) 
October 139} 164) 13-0) 13-0) 178 154)6-94/4-84)14 4)10 5\33 6 136 4 
Nov. 153] 219) 12-4) 11-4] 154) 151/6-81/4-63/13-6]13-1/33 9) 95 4 
Dec. ... 166) 202) 12-3) 11-0) 171 141)6-94/4 7812-4|15-8.33 4 |35 6 
ates Pepe ape oom eneee pone — | — | 
Total | 1515) 1,900)150-9 159 1,917) 1,922/6-69/6-38)15 | 5,33 04/35 9 
\ ! { 





* Million linear yards at end of year. @ End of Year. 
t Trade Union figure: other figures are Unemployment Insurance returns, 


All prices showed appreciable increases for the year, but, 
in Consequence of the enormous crop harvested in the United 
States, a steady fall developed from the exceptional levels 
in the spring. Shirtings were similarly affected, but the year’s 
price (10s. 2d.) was the highest since 1931:— 


Raw Cotton, YARN AND CLOTH PRICES 


























(Average of weekly quotations) 
| | | 39-in, 
Cotton | _Cotten American | Egyptian Shirtings 
a ending Middling | F.G Fair | aoe ¥ arn | a aru 37} yaaa, 
July 3ist > | Sakellaridis | 32’s Twist, | 60's Twist, 
American |" Egyptian | Per Ib Per Ib 16 by 18, 
| — | 8} ibs. 
d d. d. d. s. 4 
1931 . a 5-71} 9-04 9-52 16°79 10 4 
1932 | 4°81 6-78 8-51 14°58 9 6 
ee 5-62 7:79 9-26 15-01 9 5 
BOE ccetantncns | 6-02 8-05 9-84 16-46 9 8 
1935 ....... 6-92 8-44 10-29 16-06 9 6 
1936 .... j 6-50 9-20 10-34 16-08 9 2 
1937 ... | 7°12 10-81 12-58 18-61 10 2 
l | 
Month | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1987 
| | 
| a. d. | ad |/altafs)ala a le als 4 
Jan. ... | 6°18 | 7-18 | 9-70 |10-29 |10-19 |11-90 |16-44 [17-40 | 9 14110 0 
Feb. ... | 6-07 | 7-30 | 9-15 |10-00 |10-00 [12-53 [15-81 |17-88 | 8 103/10 3 
March 6-30 | 7-87 | 9-22 |11-76 [10-13 |13-66 |15-65 [19-75 | 8 11 |10 7 
April ... | 6°53 | 7-60 | 9-08 [12-05 j10 22 |t4 20 {15-69 |20 38 | 9 09}10 
May ... | 6-54 | 7-31 | 8-92 |11-30 |10-25 [14-09 |15-56 |19 85 | 9 04/10 5 
June ... | 6-87 | 7-06 9-01 |10-54 |10-45 |13-56 |15-90 |19-56 | 9 3 |10 6 
July ... | 7°35 | 6-68 |10-42 9-72 |11-U6 |13-10 |16-94 |19-44 | 9 5g)10 § 
August 6:82 | 5-89 |10-74 | 9-22 |10-90 |12-22 |16-75 |18:-40 | 9 3 i10 2 
Sept. 6:94 | 5-36 |10-35 | 8°78 |10-97 |11-72 |16-75 |17-94 | 9 13/10 0 
October | 6-94 | 4°84 [11-02 | 8-29 |11-19 [11-08 16-81 |17-70 | 9 34} 9 8 
Nov. ... | 6-81 | 4-63 er 8-19 |11-55 [11-44 [17-30 17-50 | 9 619 8 
Dec. ... | 6-94 | 4-78 |10-50 8-10 |11-43 |11-48 7-25 j17 50}9 7|97 











The following description of developments in the spit- 
ning and manuiacturing branches during the year is taken 
from Mr F. W. Tattersall’s Cotton Trade Review, dated 
December 31, 1937:— 


During the first half of 1937, spinners of yarn experienced 
an active demand, order lists were extended and many 
sold their production almost to the end of the year. Owing 0 
the much healthier position of the industry, prices were ad 
vanced and margins widened. There was a further extension of 
price-fixing agreements. Throughout the year spinning ¢i 
ployers were harassed by the shortage of labour, especially 
young persons, and most of the mills were understaffed. This 
state of affairs resulted in production being affected. On the 
whole, output was equal’ to about 92 per cent. of capacity. 
During the last quarter of the year new business fell off 
a rather marked extent. 

Manufacturers of piece-goods experienced a more active d 
mand during the year. A favourable development was the it 
crease in export trades. A discouraging feature, however, Wa 
the further contraction in the trade done with India. Demand 
for the home trade was particularly active during the 
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half of the year, and the turnover in dress materials and house- 
hold goods expanded as a result of the increased purchasing 

wer of the public. In the autumn, business all round became 
much quieter. Many makers and distributors were harassed by 
stocks of dear goods which could not be moved. Taking the 
year as a whole, output was equal to about 90 per cent. of 
capacity. 


Wool Textiles 


Tue history of the raw wool market in 1937 is not directly 
reflected in the retained imports shown in the table below, 
compiled by the Imperial Economic Committee, except per- 
haps in the United Kingdom, where the fall was appreciable: 


RETAINED IMPpoRTS OF Raw Woor 


(In millions of lbs.) 


— - — — eee ———— 





























United | : United | : 
Kingdom France States |C¢rmany]} Japan | Italy tem 
| 
Year eR eS een Ss "I |—_—— 
Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
Dec. Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Oct. Nov. 

Ir Titel cialbiihdcaaiemapeadiaisiiaibaisid 
1933 ....+ 592 509 140 335 206 174 64 
BE cioces 522 310 103 306 160 139 53 
I iiess 581 360 182 269 211 99t 106 
1996 ...... 637 318 225 228 217t 39* 118 
1937 ....+ 552 290 316 227 2583 88* 131 





—————— 


* January—~November t January-September. 3} January—December. 


Germany shows no change and France a small fall, but 
the other countries retained larger quantities, the United 
States to the extent of 40 per cent. 

Except in the case of imports and unemployment the 
British figures for 1937, given in the following table, are 
better than those for 1936, but in all cases there is evidence 
of trade recession in the later months of the year. 


BRITISH Woo. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Retained | . | Earnings 
Imports Exports | Unem- | (Ministry of 
| Price of ploy- Labour 
, —— | Raw ment Figures) 
_ Wool* | (Woollen | wool Textil 
Sheep's and , y, er Lb and oon 
Lambs’ Woollen | Worsted | P > ft ene Industry 
Wool Tissues Tissues orsted) | per Week 
| | | 
Thou. Sq. | Thou. Sq. | 
Mn. Lbs. Yds. Yds. | 8s. d. % a 
1913... 494-1 105,884a 62,4904 2 1 a 
1929 ... 483°3 108,185 47,281 3 2 13-9 40 6%t 
1930 ... 494-1 79,042 34,712 2 O8 24:0 36 10} 
1931 ... 591-9 56,331 29,746 1 8} 28:3 36 9} 
1932 ... 600-2 53,537 28,297 1 7% 20:8 34 9 
1933 ... 600-9 61,307 32,893 | 1 113 14:2 35 11 
1934... ] 528-7 68,940 33,262 2 2% 160 | 35 5} 
1985... | 605-0 71,208 38,457 1 11} 13-0 | 36 5 
\ 














Month | 1936 | 1937 | 1036 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 1937 1934 1937| 1936 | 1937 








. a.| L alae 





| | is. d. |s. 4. | % | % 
Jan.... | 71-9} 76-6! 7,315] 7,848) 3,429, 3,980 2 142 7%4| 9°3) 7-1 |37 0 [38 3} 
Feb.... | 74:3) 59-0! 7,889] 7,475) 3,447| 3,973/2 24/2 54) 9°7| 7-4 |36 10 (39 6 
Mar.... | 89:5] 62-6] 7,077| 7,153] 3,149/ 3,520.2 3 |2 6}| 8-6) 6-8 [37 3 |39 9 
Apr... | 74°1| 57-5) 5,174) 5,627/ 2.372) 2,963.2 34/2 8 | 9:7) 7-0 |36 10 |40 1 
May... | 83 1| 60-1) 5,297| 5,397| 2,782| 2872/2 24/2 7$| 9-9.10-1 [36 11 |39 8} 
= 44-6) 55-6) 5,383] 6,302) 3,006) 3,942'2 2 |2 6 |11-1| 8:7 |36 4 |3910} 
uly... | 17-3} 25-9| 7,882] 7,881) 4,727/ 4,490/2 13/2 63/11-2,10-4 |37 2 |39 2} 
Aug.... | 17°7| 25-6] 7,907| 8,377) 3,889] 4,145/2 2 2 8 |10-8/ 9-9 |36 0 |39 05 
Sept.... | 25:0 25-5) 6,886  6,437| 2.195 $,275,\2 23/2 6 9-1 9-8 |37 6 |3810% 
Oct... | 39-8] 37-6] 6,209] 6,085| 2,990] 3,255/2 3 |2 5 | 7-6/11-3 |37 5 |38 6} 
Nov.... | 53-8] 34-5| 5,178] 5,353] 3,181] 3,108.2 5 |2 1}] 6-7|15°5 |38 6 |36 9} 
Dec.... | 65-8) ee 5,990) 3,802) 3,4382 6 E 0 | 6-4|17-9 (ss 5 |36 14 


@ Thousand linear yards. 





* Queensland scoured, supercombing. f End of year. 


Prices for tops and yarn fell with the raw product, the 
figures shown below being taken from the Annual Review 
of the Weekly Wool Chart: — 


AVERAGE PRICES OF Tops 
































uly, une, Jan. 11, | Mar. 14, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 30, 
In pence per Ib. qe; 1992 1934 1935 1936 1937 
a ccna: * —, — 
d. d. j © & see d. 
70's average ...... 33 22 424 25 | 383 324 
64's average ...... 32 204 414 | 238 | 363 304 
60's super ......... 314 204 | 406 | 22 354 294 
58's crossbred = 264 174 | 35 | 304 244 
56's crossbred... 244 164 | 31 13 27 3 
50" 2 | 93 11 | 22 | 19 
= crossbred... | 208 il 23 } 22 $ 
Scarded ....., 17 8} 154 94 203 18 
40's prepared... | 16 | 7% 13 9 204 19 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF YARNS 














Per Lt July, | June 23, | Jan. 18, | Dec. 23, | Dec, 31, | Dec. 30, 
a 1914 1932 1934 1935 1936 1937 
[oalsalsalsalsals 

DIOR GIEE ccccceccccecess .? 7 3°s Os a 1 5 2 Wb} 1414 
2/16’s worsted, med. | | | | 

(44’s carded) ............ et t-te ba? 607 2h 131 
2/24’s worsted, low (40’s 

crossbred) ............0+ a¢i2ss3 1 7at 1 ob] 2 Shi 2 oO 
2/32’s worsted, med. | 

(46'S/48's) ....ceeccsee-e. 110 | 1 6] 224] 11009] 27/2 4 
2/40’s (5S6’s super)......... 2 104 2 2 3 3 29 33] 211 
2/48’s botany (64’s) ...... 3.3 | 29 45 3 8 43/38 








The following summary, taken from the Weekly Wool 


Chart, indicates the trend of the industry in 1937: — 


High machinery activity early in 1937 was due to the 
approach of the Coronation celebrations and all that they 
meant in the way of increased consumption of finished goods. 
Well-maintained employment in connection with the re-arma- 
ment programme also kept purchasing power on a high plane. 
Later, an easier tendency set in, and during this period quota- 
tions for merino tops fell by about 26 per cent., whilst medium 
carded crossbreds declined about 35 per cent. and the low 
prepared crossbreds by fully 36 per cent. 

The seasonal buying movement in fully manufactured goods 
which usually takes place in the early autumn did not develop 
and there was reluctance to take up comparatively high-priced 
contracts already on the books of spinners and manufacturers. 
There was also a tendency to withhold from the market as 
long as possible covering business in semi-manufactures. The 
exports of tops and yarns sharply declined. These various 
developments were responsible for a general slowing down in 
machinery activity in the United Kingdom, and this coincided 
with a similar trend in the United States. It was more apparent 
at first in the earlier processes than at the manufacturing end 
of the industry, and, contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
there was a sharp increase in unemployment in the woollen and 
worsted trades. The high prices for wool prevailing up to the 
last quarter were responsible for a certain amount of substitu- 
tion, principally by cotton and staple fibre. As a result of this 
factor and the decline in exports of tops and yarns, looms were 
relatively better employed than combs and spindles. 

The exports of tops throughout the year were disappointing 
and there was a substantial falling off in the later months. 
All the principal markets showed a falling off. There was 
also a general decline in exports of worsted yarns. On the other 
hand, exports of woollen and worsted tissues showed further 
progress on recent years. Up to the end of November there 
was an increase of nearly 4,000,000 square yards in exports 
of worsted tissues, mainly due to increased trade with Canada 
and the Argentine. There were also increased shipments to 
British India, New Zealand and the United States. This was 
offset to some extent by declining trade with Japan and Den- 
mark. The exports of woollens were up by about 1,750,000 
square yards, and in this group also the increased trade was 
mainly with Canada, the Argentine, British India and the 
United States. There was on the other side of the account a 
decline in trade with the Irish Free State, South Africa, 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 


Rayon 


THE rapid growth in the consumption of staple fibre has 
again been the main feature of the synthetic textile industry 
in 1937. It is estimated that world production of staple fibre 
in 1937, at 608 million lbs., was about double that of 1936, 
the increase having been most marked in Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 
WoRLD PRODUCTION OF STAPLE FIBRE 
(In thousands of lbs.) 




















| 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937° 
Germany .........- | 9,900 16,000 33,000 94,350 200,000 
a | 963 4,700 13,500 46,000 174,000 
oa cradsivecnste 11,000 21,600 67,500 110,500 157,000 
eee 2,750 4,200 11,500 28,500 35,000 
ar 2,200 4,200 8,000 10,500 13,500 
SMR: Kesecscocsuss 2,100 2,200 6,000 12,000 24,000 
Other countries... | 440 700 1,200 | 2,550 4,500 
TRA cscs | 29,353 53,600 140,700 304,400 608,000 

* Provisional. 


German textile manufacturers are now compelled to use 
a certain percentage of staple fibre in both cotton and wool 
manufacture. It is probable that Japanese manufacturers 
could quickly replace either cotton or wool with staple fibre 
should the necessity arise. Japanese manufacturers of woollen 
and worsted fabrics are now compelled by the Government to 
use 20 per cent. of staple fibre in all productions. Italy’s 
progress with the alternative synthetic material “ Lanital ” 
casein wool has scarcely come up to expectations. There 
would appear to be substantial scope for staple fibre in the 
American textile trade, and plant for large scale production 
is in course of completion. 





Changes in the world’s output of filament rayon are shown 
in the next table: — 


WoRLD PRODUCTION OF FILAMENT RAYON 
(In thousands of lbs.) 





i ; 

| 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937* 

| | | | 
Japan .... .. | 47,500 | 69,800 | 97,800 | 153,100 | 224,320 | 275,000 | 330,000 
U.S.A. ......... | 150,900 | 134,700 | 213,500 | 209,000 | 257,600 | 278,000 | 295,000 
Britain ......... 54,570 | 69,880 | 80,040 | 88,878 | 112)319 | 116,811 | 120,100 
Germany........ | 61,900 | 56,600 | 63,000 | 90,000 | 92,000 | 100,000 | 110,000 
tian cl 75,600 | 71,700 73,400 | 85,500 85,500 | 85,800 | 104,300 
France........... | 44,000 | 50,600 | 57,200 57,000 51,700 | 2,500 48,000 
Netherlands.... | 18,700 19,800 | 19,200 | 21,000 | 20,500 | 21,000 | 22,700 
Belgium ........ |} 9,900} 9,600 | 10,800 | 11,000 13,600 } 13,900 | 17,000 
i } §8,000 7,400 8,100 9,650 11,260 11,300 13,800 
ee | 5,600 7,700 7,600 9,750 13,250 13,565 13,700 
a 3,500 5,700 | 8,600 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,750 
Other countries | 21,900 22,500 24,100 27,400 27,200 27,330 31,800 

Total ...... | 502,070 | 525,980 | 663,340 | 774,278 | 921,249 | 87,206 1,119,150 


| 








* Provisional. 


There was a tendency towards overproduction in Japan to- 
wards the end of the year, but there is no reason for believing 
that any permanent slowing down in Japanese expansion is 
likely. It is too early yet to consider the effects on the Japanese 
rayon industry of a prolonged war in the Far East, and 
Japanese rayon and staple fibre goods have played an impor- 
tant part in international trade. A temporary setback, how- 
ever, may be expected as a result of loss of trade in both 
yarns and fabrics in the Chinese territories. In the United 
States there was a severe setback in the rayon industry in the 
closing months of the year after a period of great activity 
until August. In this respect rayon followed the general 
trend in American business. 

The United States and Britain are still important strong- 
holds of the acetate method of production, and this type of 
rayon, while losing ground in the weaving trade, appears 
to have made definite headway in the hosiery trade. Cupram- 
monium is still important in Germany and America and 
there is a small output for specialised purposes in certain 
other countries, including Britain. The production of col- 
lodion rayon seems to have ceased, for this type has not 
sufficient advantage over other types to justify the higher 
prices. The cost of rayon production has risen throughout 
the world, and in most countries higher prices have ruled 
for yarns. 

In the British rayon industry 1937 proved to be a period 
of consolidation. For the first time in the history of the 
British industry there was a measure of agreement among the 
viscose producers on the question of prices. A fixed price 
list for viscose yarns came into force in May and was adopted 
by all the producers of this type of yarn. This list also 
instituted certain price increases for the first time for several 
years. The end of “ weak selling” in viscose yarn has been 
welcomed by the consuming industries as it enabled them to 
place forward contracts with greater security. A further 
advance in the prices of certain qualities of viscose was made 
at the end of the year, and this is generally believed to have 
been brought about to counteract the effects of the rise in 
wood-pulp prices, which came into force on January 1, 1938. 
There has been no similar move in the acetate trade, and in 
many instances prices of acetate yarn have been very weak. 
During the greater part of the year British rayon pro- 
ducers have been well occupied and have had difficulty in 
meeting their customers’ requirements. There was a falling 
off in new business in the last quarter of the year and there 
appears to have been quite a serious accumulation of stocks 
of grey and finished fabrics. 
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Transparent Paper.—Notable progress has been 
in the last twelve months with the development of 
parent cellulose wrappings. Manufacturers have had to in- 
crease their output to meet the increasing demand, and 
during the year the specially erected factory at Bridgewater 
of British Cellophane, Ltd., came into operation. It was later 
announced that a further large extension to this plant jg jp 
course of completion. Virtually every other producer of 
viscose paper has put down additional plant during the year 
and important extensions are still in progress at the original 
British factory at Bury, Lancs. In the main the trade has 
enjoyed better prices, but costs of raw materials, fuel and 
labour have risen. 

The biggest outlet for the paper is in the tobacco and 
cigarette trade, and it is understood that leading tobaggo 
manufacturers are financially interested in more than one of 
the viscose wrapping firms. There is a wide appreciation of 
transparent paper in the confectionery and foodstuffs trades, 
and here the appearance of cleanliness which it bestows is ap 
important factor. Manufacturers of textiles appreciate the 
sales aid of this type of wrapping as it gives a striking finish 
to their products and at the same time enables patterns and 
shades to be seen without unwrapping. Abroad, transparent 
paper has continued to forge ahead. In France, the United 
States, Germany, Italy and Japan production is substantial, 
and both Japan and France are important exporters. 


Leather and Footwear 


Tue table below shows that imports of hides of all kinds in 
1937 were practically the same as those in 1936, but that the 





———— aS nai 











BritisH IMports OF HIDES AND LEATHER 
| Quantity | Value 
ee ee a 
Country | ——a 
1929 | 1936 | 1937 | 1929 | 1936 | 1997 
. | rr | me | ‘ | 
Hides :— Cwts. | Cwts Cwts. | f £ f 
Wet— | | 
Ox and ow j ; | | 
From Irish Free State | 86,306) 109,611| 104,169) 275,995) 230,603) 271,27 
UnionofS. Africa} 68,699} 24,128} 13,533) 280,638) 54,718] 43.2% 
New Zealand... | 27,306} 59,365) 33,669] 132,474) 150,355) 108,428 
Other British | | 
countries | 45,455) 103,800) 115,827) 170,708) 195,901} 305,641 
Denmark ...... 11,197} 63,123) 75,118 36,996, 157,300) 246,407 
Germany ...... 1118,455! 11,613) 3,622) 418,410) 36,154) 16,02 
Netherlands ... | 30,399) 111,814! 72,442! 96,875) 298,134) 254,3% 
DORN cssacncess 1 IORI | 10,626] 376,935) 96,258 
Czechoslovakia | 94) 52,369) 46,542 397\ 208,266) 192,507 
Argentina | 65,186) 290,399 340,563) 280,236 726,854/1,123,859 
Other Foreign | | | 
Countries | 55,421| 232,021) 183,596) 178,422) 642,992] 624,765 
a ees _eenes ao oem - — 
Total............ | 594,359) 1058243! 999,707/ 2,248,086) 2,701,277) 3,282,7% 
Other Descriptions...... 55,016) 136,740) 157,208) 233,477) 544,603) 780,193 
Dry and dry salted :— | 
Ox and cow | } | 
From Union of S. Africa! 151,223) 112,698) 103,016) 843,257) 329,795) 390,035 
British East Africa) 42,403) 23,940) 25,861} 214,116) 76,096) 119,968 
Australia 24,615! 98,320! 117,802) 115,639) 281,948) 445,841 
Other British | | 
Countries | 83,433) 100,065) 128,179) 392,449 304,141 525,419 
Ethiopia . | 15,857) 34,589) 6,390 84,831 94,515) 27,245 
Brazil anaeia 4,844 35,327) 57,572) 24,553) 107,594) 211,271 
Argentina eee | 9,440) 73,743) 55,433) 51,723) 213,313) 240,711 
Other Foreign } | | } | 
Countries | 110,206) 128,832| 121,597) 543,916) 429,008) 515,985 
Total............ | 442,021) 607,514] 615,850) 2,270,484) 1,836,413) 2,476,475 
Other descriptions ......... | 83,006] 80,154) 110,325] 368,388] 195,784) 368,471 


a 








Leather and manufactures | | 
he 15821576| 9,721,529) 9,797,621 
j | 


thereof—Total ......... 


—_ $$ 
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271,274 
43,239 
108,428 


305,641 
246,407 

16,022 
254,324 

96,258 
192,507 
123,859 


624,765 





282,724 
780,193 


390,035 
119,968 
445,541 


525,419 

27,245 
211,271 
240,711 
515,985 


476,415 


368,471 
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aggregate value rose by some 31 per cent. The value of 
imports of leather and manufactures thereof showed little 
. The index of sterling hide prices, calculated by the 
United Tanners’ Federation, which stood at 79 for 1936 
(1923 = 100), rose to 99 for 1937. But after rising to a 
of 112 in March, it fell to 75 in November, with a 
recovery to 83 in December. 


Developments in the market for hides and leather, and in 
the footwear trade, are summarised in the following extract 
from a survey in the Leather Trades Review: — 

The year 1937 is not easy to assess as regards the leather 
trade and the tanners’ part in it. The hide market went ahead, 
and almost week by week the prices rose until by the end of 
April they were, on round average, approximately 25 per cent. 
dearer than at the end of the preceding December. From May 


Retail 


DurinG 1937 no major addition has been made to the avail- 
able statistical information on retail trade. The desultory 
campaign for a Census of Distribution has continued. An 
inconclusive debate was held at the “ Scientific Manage- 
ment” Congress held last summer at Oxford, and on two or 
three occasions the matter has been discussed in the House 
of Commons. A sample investigation® in six English towns 
has shown that a great deal of valuable information could be 
obtained by a preliminary distribution census on these lines 
at quite a reasonable cost. But the great body of business 
men is not yet sufficiently alive to the importance of distri- 
bution to themselves to make any insistent demand for more 
information. Curiously enough, the promptness with which 
the recent industrial setback was reflected in the retail figures 
has done a good deal to spread interest in them. 

The only source of information thus remains the voluntary 
inquiry initiated jointly by the Retail Distributors’ Associa- 
ton and the Bank of England. A forward step was taken 
in January, 1937, in extending the number of geographical 
divisions in which the monthly results are analysed from 
five to seven. The seven new divisions are—-Scotland, North- 
Rast, North-West (including North Wales), Midlands (in- 
duding South Wales), South of England, London (Central 
and West End), and London (Suburban). With the exception 
of the partition of the Welsh figures, these new divisions will 
facilitate comparisons with population and other regional 
statistics. The sample covered by this inquiry is now 
thoroughly representative of large-scale retail business, in- 
cluding department stores, chains, and the co-operative 
societies. But no practical way has yet been devised of in- 
cluding a representative sample of the trade of small inde- 
pendent shops. 


Percentage changes as compared with the corresponding 
period a year earlier in the aggregate value of retail turnover 
from February, 1935, to December, 1937, are given in the 
following table, together with changes in the value of stocks 
at cost. 





PERCENTAGE CHANGES ON THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD IN THE 
PREVIOUS YEAR 
a , 
Value of Stocks 
lie ‘ le / < 3 
Value of Sale t (at Cost) 
cipeabiiaiiaead sit es ; 
| Month | Year to Date Mo \th 
| } | : | - 
35-36, 1936-37 | 1937-38) 1935 37| 1937-38) 1935-3 a 38 
! | 1 
a pn pees — i ee 
Reb. { 91 47-1 } 1} -1 oi 459 
Mar, 0+¢ 18-2 | 4-2-5 7-6 |4+11:4] —0-7 | 40-8] 43-7 
Apr. 1 5 1:5 5-0 7 7-9 | —1°-4 1-3 | +4:8 
May. 0 13-2 | +4 } 9-0 | —0-1 2-1] 44:1 
ine 5 4 $4-8 | 44-6 4 +82 Ni +1-+7 +4-7 
ly t 5.8 8-1 | 4-9 1 8-9 1-7 15-0 
sn +4 7-4 6:7 | +4-9 ‘ 4 +2-9)} +6-3 
. +.8+] 4.5 8.8 1.5.3 + 8-1] 1-6 | 3-6 +7-0 
Oct... 7:4] 7.4 | ca 5-6 3 | 7:7 il 3-2] +7-4 
Nov. 5 7-11 7 3 7-6 3 2.6 +5-6 
Dec. 1 s | g.3 | *~ 0 | 7 0-6 | +2-S} +3-5 
Jan.. \ iT ‘ ~ .) 


The decline in the money value of retail turnover during 
€ last depression ceased in the middle of 1933, and there 
as since been an uninterrupted increase apart from disloca- 

ons due to the changing dates of Easter and Whitsun. 

ee 


5 “Trial Census of Distribution in Six Towns.” Prepared 
y four British firms and presented to the British National 
mmittee, International Chamber of Commerce, 
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to the end of September the market was fluctuating, with an 
easier tendency, but not to such marked degree as to cause 
much uneasiness. But the fall in the last months of the year 
was catastrophic. Buyers were disposed to contest prices more 
strenuously than before, and sellers who were aware that they 
had not been obtaining replacement values were practically as 
strong in the resistance which they put up to the concessions 
which were demanded. The result was a slackening in busi- 
ness. As regards production, the aggregate output will pro- 
bably be found to fall somewhat below that for 1936. 


The Board of Trade index of the production of boots and 
shoes and leather goods for 1936 was 120.7 (1924 = 100) 
and, for the three available quarters of 1937, 120.6, 121.4 
and 117.7, respectively. Unemployment in the footwear trade, 
which in 1936 was 12.8 per cent., was 11.0 per cent. in 1937. 


Trade 


The rate of increase grew steadily throughout 1935, re- 
mained stable at over 6 per cent. during 1936 and in 1937 
resumed its upward trend, settling down at around 8 per 
cent. It must be remembered that there have now been four 
and a half successive years of expansion. The very high 
rate of increase in 1937 was partly due to a sharp increase in 
prices at the beginning of the year. During the latter half 
of the year, moreover, it was only maintained by steady sales 
of food at higher prices—non-food turnover in October being 
actually lower than in October, 1936. It seems improbable 
that a rate of increase of this magnitude will be maintained 
in 1938 either from a greatly increased volume of trade at 
lower prices or a stable volume at higher prices. The 
movement of the third series in this table during 1937 is 
again interesting. Re-stocking after the depression was vir- 
tually complete before 1936, in which year the slight increase 
in stock at cost was already symptomatic of rising prices. 
In 1937 stock at cost soared rapidly to a peak in October and 
it would be surprising if the November decline does not mark 
the end of that phase for the time being. 


Rather more than one-half of the turnover considered 
above consisted of “ food and perishables,” a category includ- 
ing sweets, tobacco and restaurant sales, in addition to the 
more obvious products. The value of sales in this group 
increased during the period February to December by 9.3 per 
cent., while non-food sales in the same period increased 
by 5.9 per cent. 


The principal changes in the sub-divisions of the non-food 
group were as follows :— 


irom 


Increases: Boots and shoes (+9.4 per cent.); miscellaneous 
(+ 8.2 per cent.); women’s wear (+ 7.0 per cent.); men’s wear 
5.6 per cent.); fancy departments (+ 4.5 per cent.); 


BANK OF ENGLAND INDEX NUMBERS OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Average Daily Sales in 1933 = 100 
l l l l 
} | Pr ] Lond ly | Total 
Scotland | | Cent ‘ | Grea 
\ s | We Br n 
| 
a ene oie aii “— ‘aii 
32 101 101 | ) 1 101 
1933 100 100 | 1¢ 100 100 
103 | 103 102 104 103 
108 | 110 | 106 112 } 109 
114 | 117 110 120 { 117 
; | 
| ’ 114 120 119 121 119 
re } 114 82 120 110 
M 127 101 13 124 
\ pri ' 1 114 12 | 119 
M 117 144 | 134 
I 1 114 115 119 
3 126 125 124 125 
Ss il 2 I 108 
r ] 102 119 118 
\ 130 1] ! 127 
. 126 132 } 143 131 
I 148 162 167 
furnishing departments (+ 3.1 per cent.); piece-goods (+ 2. 


per cent.); hardware (+ 1.8 per cent.); sports and travel 
goods (+- 0.3 per cent.). As anticipated in last year’s review, 
piece-goods have increased in turnover for the first time for 
many years. 

Decreases: No decreases are reported in any of the main 
groups, though in the furnishing group the increase was en- 
tirely due to improved furnishing fabric sales, there being a 
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decrease in musical departments (— 4.9 per cent.) and furni- 
ture and bedding (— 0.3 per cent.). 

Turning to geographical divisions, total sales for the period 
February to December, 1937, increased in the Midlands and 
South Wales (+ 10.3 per cent.), North-East (+ 8.6 per cent.), 
South (+ 8.4 per cent.), London, Suburban (+ 8.3 per cent.), 
North-West (+ 7.4 per cent.), Scotland (+ 6.8 per cent.), 
and London, Central and West-End (+ 2.6 per cent.). 

The only other statistics which throw more detailed light 
on particular aspects of retailing are the Retail Distributors’ 
Association index numbers of department store sales. 
Probably the experience of department stores does not differ 
very widely from that of other types of large-scale retail 
organisation, and with some reservations conclusions drawn 
from these figures may have a wider application. The R.D.A. 
index numbers are based on the monthly average of sales 
in the year 1933-34 = 100. These indices represent twelve 
months’ moving totals of the money value of sales and refer 
to a constant sample of department stores. Taking the 
monthly average sales of the year 1933-34 = 100, the number 
for January, 1931, was 107. It fell to 103 by January, 1932, 
and to its lowest point—97—in April, 1933. By January, 
1934, it had recovered to 100, by November, 1934, to 101.4, 
by November, 1935, to 102.3, by November, 1936, to 106.4, 
by November, 1937, it had reached 109.6. It is unlikely that 
the figure would have reached a much higher level than this 
in 1929 had it then been available. The index number of 
transactions in November 1937 stood at 108.9, only one point 
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higher than a year before, a further indication of the extent 
to which money value of turnover has been increased by 
higher prices. 

The rate of stock turn in this constant sample of depart. 
ment stores reached its highest point in April, 1937, after 
years of steady improvement. Since then the rise in wholesale 
prices has caused stock at cost to increase more rapidly than 
sales, with a resultant uninterrupted decline. These rates— 
obtained by dividing total sales (at selling) for all departments 
for each successive period of twelve months by average stocks 
(at cost) during the same period have in recent years been as 
follows : — 


RATE OF STOCK TURNOVER 


January, 1931  .......cccssccccesssscees 6-37 
ee eae kid ‘as haweub 6°53 

Sr ce Glusnadakeh eons eens 6-54 

nn ‘sSobedcssssugeageenabaseuns 6-91 

DD. cect cudeuneeve seta verpane 6°95 

SE \cenkienkweacnsasuessovei 7°22 

es oe eee ae ch ues 7-44 
April, 1937 7°47 
EN EOS «nn caassaeaecaanscsven 7-22 


The increased efficiency of these stores in accelerating 
stock turn during periods of rising and falling prices could 
not prevail at once against such sharp increases as have been 
seen this year. It may well be that the end of the decline in 
rate of stock turn is already in sight. 


Appendix 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


























CEREALS AND MEAT 
Wheat | Flour | Barley | Oats | Maize Rice Potatoes Beef 
a 2 — London | — —— La Plata,| No.2 — English — 
Northern razette otandard, sazette szazette “ 7 onal sides - 
|Manitoba | Average | Ex-Mill | Average | Average | Landed | Burma | English we Hind-Qrs, 
i i 
| Per Or. | Per Cwt. lPer 2s0ib.| Per Cwt. | Per Cwt.| Per Or. | Per Cwt.| Per Ton | Per 8 Lb. Per 8 Lb, 
| sd. s. d. s.d. | s.d. s. d. s. d. s. d f s. 8. 
End of 1928 ............ | 49 3 961/135 6 | 10 2 811i | 42 3 | 13 9 6-00 5-33 | 417 
End of 1929 ............ | 55 6 96/400] 8 8 7 0 31 0 12 6 3-75 5-67 517 
End of 1930 ............ | 24 6 60] 2361! 8 3 5 6 | 17 9 8 0 6-00 5-25 | 4:67 
End of 1931 ............ | 30 9 6 1 23 9 | 8 3 6 18 6 8 74] 10-25 4:50 | 3°75 
End of 1932 ............ | 25 3 5 4 21 3 6 11 5 9 19 0 7 1% 5°75 4-50 3-75 
End of 1933 ............ | was 4 5 20 3 | 9 3 § 3 20 0 6 0 5-25 4-42 4-08 
End of 1934 ............ | 30 3 4 10 223 | 8 9 6 9 22 6 6 9 5-75 4:08 | 3-75 
End of 1935 _............ (mei 68 iwawei#e¢<464t 8 18 3 7 6 8-00 3-92 | 3-75 
End of 1936 inn * 4 38 9 | 9 9 7 2 | 2 9 9 6 9-25 3-92 5-@ 
End of January, 1937. | 48 9 | 911 37 9 10 3 8 44) 246 | 9 6 os = 7 
February ,, | 49 6 9 1 37 9 10 O 8 3 | 25 0O 9 0 9-25 4:17 
March - | 59 O 9 2 | 43 9 10 1 a - | 29 9 9 0 10:00 | 4°58 3°75 
April | 52 0 10 3 | 40 9 | 10 3 cA Ss 9 0 | 10-50 4:75 | a 
May | 49 6 9 11 38 3 | 10 0 811 | 29 3 9 0 | 10-00 | 5-25 s 
June is | 53 01] 9 6 39 9 | 9 6 9 0 27 6 9 0 | 7-00 | 5-33 +s 
July | 5336 | 99] 409] 92] 9 4 | 28 9 9 23) 675 | 5:17 | 46) 
August | 49 4} 8 93) 37 3 | 12 7 8 8 28 3 | 9 9} 6-50 | 4:92 | 8 
September | 54 9 8 9 | 38 9 | 12 0 8 6 29 9 | 10 0 4-50 4°58 7 
October ,, | 55 3 9 2 | 38 3 | 1210 8 6 | 30 6 | 10 14] 6-50 4:58 4-17 
,, November, 52 9 8 10 36 3 | 12 10 8 5 29 9 9 0 | 6-50 4°67 4 0 
eee | 55 9 | 8 5 | 34 9 | 13 5 ’ 2:1 3 i 8 8 6-75 5-00 4 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued 
































eee | 
CEREALS & MEAT(Cont.) || OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 
Mutton Bacon | Tea Coffee | Cocoa Sugar Cheese | Bator Butter ae 
1 oe 
oe : Costa , | Refined | 
English | rrozen | Danish a Rica, | Trini- | coetar- | Gran |g pags | Danish | Crud 
Wethers Wethers| 7 | Average Good to dad lised lated, |< ian| anish crude 
| Fine London | i 
| } | 
—_——?—$—$S. $$ || Ka 
— ' | aaa i al 
Per 8 Lb.|Per 8 Lb.| Per Cwt.|| Per Lb. | Per Cwt.) Per Cwt.) Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per a Per Cwt.| Per Ten 
Ss. | Ss. i ge @&ea d. x 2 & &) es &! & &) & a s. d.| f 
End of 1928............... 7-00 | 5:00 | 98 0} 17-50 | 160 0 | 60 6 | 24 3 | 24 7 | 105 0} 200 0} 39-00 
SE i cscsccascscee 7-00 | 4-83 | 105 0 || 13-12 | 165 0] 62 6] 22 31] 22 9 97 0| 180 0| 34-00 
End of 19380............... | 6°83 | 3-92 62 6 14-25 | 122 6]; 49 6 | 20 6 19 6 76 O 142 0| 25-50 
Bed OF 19B1............0006 | 5-17 | 2-83 | 45 O || 10-18 | 112 6| 46 0 | 19 103} 20 8 65 0| 136 0}; 25-00 
4°83 2-92 65 0 || 7:31 | 94 0] 42 0 | 17 44; 18 113] 64 O| 122 0} 23-00 
EE OBB ssccccccccscces 5-33 3:50 | 78 0} 13-84 | 72 0| 35 0} 18 9 | 18 11¢} 48 0 | 101 01 17-00 
8 eee | 6-33 3-75 | 86 0 11-34 | 73 6| 42 0 | 18 73} 19 6 | 56 O/| 122 0 20-00 
| Serer | 5-33 3-67 85 0 12-52 60 0; 42 0 | 18 14] 21 0 63 0 128 0} 22-50 
Bnd of 1936............... | 5-83 3:67 | 92 0/|| 12-58 | 67 0| 67 6 | 17 9 | 19 52] 71 ©| 108 0| 34-50 
End of January, 1937... | 5-50 3-67 90 O 13-26 | 70 0 79 6 | 18 0 | 20 OF 71 61116 Oj 31-75 
February 6-67 3°67 86 0 14-19 73 6; 79 6] 18 3 | 20 5¢; 71 6 | 116 0| 30-50 
March 7-00 3°67 92 0 18-81 | 73 6] 82 6] 18 8 20 9} 73 6! 119 O|} 31-00 
April 6-00 | 3-67 | 95 O|] 16°38 | 76 0) 82 6] 18 8 20 44; 75 6/ 112 6 | 27-62 
May 6:00 | 3-67 92 0|| 15-25 | 77 0} 80 0} 18 13; 20 74] 77 6| 114 O]} 25-00 
June 7:00 | 3-67 | 91 0|| 14-50 | 77 0| 75 0 | 18 14] 20 93] 79 0| 115 0 | 23-50 
July | 7:00 | 3:67 | 100 0 || 14°55 | 77 0} 67 6 | 18 44| 20 9#| 72 6] 124 Oj 24-87 
August ” | 6-17 | 3-75 | 100 0 || 14°96 | 76 0} 65 O | 18 6 20 33| 71 Oj} 1382 O| 21-25 
September , | 5-67 | 3:75 | 104 6 || 15-26 | 76 0| 67 6 | 18 74} 20 8t] 71 0] 139 6 | 22-75 
October | 5:67 | 3-67 | 90 0 || 15-49 | 75 0| 59 6 19 0} 2011 73 6 | 159 6) 21-00 
, November ,, 5°33 | 3-25 | 92 0 | 14-61 | 61 6]! 57 O | 19 3 | 20 93} 73 Oj 150 O 19-25 
SE MINT. ccnvceccocsese 6:00 | 3°50 | 100 O]|] 14-07 | 58 6] 52 6 19 44] 20 33] 73 0| 148 0| 19-75 
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B.M. JANION, Esq. { SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 
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Reserve Fund - . - - £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,600,000 


DIRECTORS : 


Maj.-Gen. Sir JOHN H. DAVIDSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0., Chatrman. 


Asst, Mgr.—F, C. HOUNSFIELD Sub.-Mgr.—R. J. ALLEN. COLIN S. ANDERSON, Esq. ARTHUR TERENCE MAXWE LL, Esq. 
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Remi . 
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tion transacted with Australia. 
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TEXTILES i 
os ————$ —— ca ane 
Cotton | “Wool | Silk | Flax | Hemp | Jutg 
ee ee le - a ee | — 
| ot | 
| American! iE tian | Yarn— | Cloth— — land, Top Italian, Ii Pe. 
| Middling {f. OTP Sak. 32's | 39-inch down, | Scoured | GA's. s, Raw, —— Manila | Native 
6 8 | Twist | Shirtings | | Super ” fr. Milan | Firsts 
Washed | 
\C ombing} 
i Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Piece | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton” 
d. d. d ‘. a d. d. d. wt. £ £ 
End of 1928...... | 10-59 19-45 15-50 | 14 0 | 27-50 | 44-0 46:0 | 22 6 | 91-0 36-00 | 32-95 
End of 1929...... | 9-42 14-15 13-87 13 0 23-00 | 33-0 31-0 18 9 | 58-0 35-50 27-75 
End of 1930 ...... | 5-34 | 7-70 9-00 10 14] 13-50 22 0 22-0 10 9 | 35-0 23-00 | 15-50 
End of 1931...... | §-34 | 7-10 9-12 | 9 9 13-50 22-0 23-5 11 9 | 41-0 20-25 19-25 
End of 1932...... |; 5-10 7°15 9:00 | 9 2 10-00 19-0 23-0 9 0 | 55-0 18-75 14-75 
| - > | - = - 19 
End of 1933...... | 5-46 | 8-05 | 9-50 | 9 § 14-50 29-0 40-0 7 9 | 42°55 14:50 | 15-69 
End of 1934...... | 7:22 | 9-02 | 10-50 9 8 13-50 22-0 24-5 | 69 78:0 | 14°75 16-94 
End of 1935...... | 6:39 | 9-60 | 10-50 | 9 4 13-50 24-0 | 32-0 | 9 3 77-5 | 27-50 | 109. 
ae 9 . ns 4°94 
End of 1936......| 7-04 | 10-14 | 11-62 | 9 7] 17-50 30-0 | 36:0 | 8 9 72-5 | 35-50 19-3] 
End of Jan., 1937 7-23 10-27 | 12-06 | 10 0 18-00 | 31-0 | 37-0 | 8 9 80-0 | 36-00 | 18-56 
» Fel a 7°35 10-25 | 12-87 | 10 3 18-00 | 29-0 35-0 8 9 | 80-0 34-50 18-87 
M 8-09 | 12-96 | 14-25 10 9 | 18-50 | 31-0 | 38-0 9 3 | 82-5 | 35-00 | 19-87 
At 7-38 | 11-65 | 14-00 | 10 8 | 19-00 | 33-0 39-5 | 9 8 85-0 | 35-50 21-3] 
May 7-38 | 11-52 | 14-25 | 10 6 | 17-50 | 31-0 38-0 9 3 85:5 | 35-50 21-75 
Jun 6-94 | 9-85 {| 13-87 10 6 18-00 30-0 37-0 9 3 85-0 | 34-50 | 20-50 
July 6°36 | 9-60 13-62 10 4 | 18-50 | 31-0 | 38-5 > S 84-0 | 35-00 | 21-95 
Aug 5°44 | 8-90 12-3 10 04) 19-00 | 32-0 38-0 : 84-0 33-00 20-62 
» sept 4-96 | 8-45 12-12 9 11 18-00 | 30-0 33-0 > = 81-0 32-50 20-87 
a Oct.., 4-63 | 8-44 | 11-62 910 | 17-50 28-0 30-0 9 3 66-0 | 31-00 | 21-00 
»» Nov., 4-65 8-12 | 11-37 - w 16-00 | 24-0 a4*S 8 6 67-0 30-00 | 20-00 
End of 1937 4-77 8-92 11-50 1 9 7 16-50 24-0 30-0 8 1} f 6 30-00 18-87 
MINERALS 
Pig | Steel | Iron Ti : 
Iron Rails Bars | Plates | Coal Lead Tin Copper | Spelter 
Cleve- Polat, ly aa ' 
land, Middles-| Middles- a 4 — oo en. English Stan- Stan- G.OB 
G.M.B. | brough | brough | S. Wales | <li? “80 — Pig dard dard i ~*~” 
No.3 | | Ad’ty. | Gas House 


Per Ton | Per Ton} Per Ton ; Per Box | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton} Per Ton | Per Ton 


s. f f s. d. . «= 1 << s. d. f f f £ 

End of 1928...... 66-0 8-50 10-25 is 0O 19 43 14 9 21 0 22-25 225°75 | 74:00 | 26°67 
End of 1929...... 72:5 8-50 10-75 18 9 20 14 16 9 21 O 23-25 178-12 | 68-00 19-87 
End of 1930...... 63-5 8-50 | 10-75 15 6 20 0- 5 3 23 °«0 16-25 116°50 | 46-50 13:75 
End of 1931...... 58-5 8-50 10-00 14 6 19 6 14 7h 23 O 7-00 141-18 | 38-53 14-59 
End of 1932...... 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 0 19 6 1446 | 2 6 12-50 148°44 | 28-56 | 15-44 
End of 1933 ...... | 58-5 8-50 9-75 16 7} 19 6 14 8 23 0 12-50 | 226 94 | 32-15 | 14-56 
End of 1934...... 63-5 8-50 9-62 1i8 2 19 6 14 8 22 0 12-00 228-44 28-37 2°15 
End of 1935...... 66-0 8-50 9-62 is 9 19 6 14 10 24 0O 17-75 218-12 | 35-06 14-56 
End of 1936 ...... 77-0 8-50 10-50 19 9 19 6 16 6 24 0 29-62 233-25 | 48-53 19-94 
End of Jan., 1937 77-0 8-50 10-50 19 9 21 O 17 9 24 0 27-25 227-25 52-47 21-81 
»  Feb., 77-0 3-50 10-50 19 9 21 O 20 O 24 O 32-00 241-50 66-94 29-69 
Mar., 77-0 8-50 11-87 24 6 21 O 0 O 24 O 33-25 294-25 72-94 33-62 

Apr., 77-0 8-50 11-87 24 ¢ 21 O 2. © 24 O 26-50 256-25 60-62 24-50 

May, 97-0 10-12 11-87 25 0 21 ) 23 6 24 0 26-50 255-12 61-19 23-62 

June, 97-0 10-12 11-87 25 3 21 O 23 6 21 6 25-50 252-75 | 54-12 21-69 

July, 97-0 10-12 13-25 25 9 21 0 22 6 ss 24-50 | 262-25 | 56-87 | 22-78 

Aug., 97-0 10-12 13-25 25 Y 21 O 22 6 21 6 23°25 261-87 55°34 21-84 

, Sept., 97-0 10-12 13-25 25 9 21 0 22 6 23 0 21-00 | 246-12 | 47-53 | 19-15 
7 97-0 10-12 13-25 24 9 21 0 22 6 23 0 19-00 199-75 | 41-31 16°34 
Nov. a 102-0 10-12 13-25 23 «(OO 21 0O 22 6 23 —(OO 17-7 191-87 40-18 15-97 

End of 1937...... | 102-0 10-12 13-25 23 0 21 O 22 6 23 0 17-50 181-25 | 38-94 14-94 
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RATES _OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON 








tt 


Paris | Brussels | Milan | Zurich | Madrid | Amster- | Stock- | O40 | Copen- | Benin | Vienna 





















































dam holm hagen 
as ——— 
Francs Belgas Lire Francs | Pesetas | Florins Kronor | Kronor | Kronen | Marks Schillings y 
to {1 to {1 to {1 to {1 | to {1 to {1 to {1 | to {1 to {1 to {1 | to {1 a 
2 
Par level* ... | 124-21 | 35-00 | 92-46, 25-22 25-22) 12-107 | 18-159 ; 18-159 | 18-159 | 20-43 34-58) 1928 
Highest, 1935| 75-50 | 29-53 | 66-00 | 15-40 36-50 7-433 | 19-45 | 19-95 22-45 | 12-39 27°50 1990 
Lowest, ., 70-56} | 19-95 | 55-62} | 14-33 34-00 6-87 19°35 | 19-85 22-35 11-57 24.95 1931 
Highest, 1936 | 106-50 | 30-02 | 93-50 21-57 62:00t | 9-40 19-45 19-95 | 22-45 | 12-90 | 28-00 1932 
Lowest, __,, 74-374 | 28-80 | 61-124 15-06 353 7-244 19-35 19-85 22-35 | 12-10 | 25-50 1933 
Highest, 1937 15 -50 | 29-65 | 95-624 21-76 105+ 9-05} 19-45 19-95 | 22-45 | 12-42 | 27.59 1934 
Lowest, ,, | 104-87} | 28-80 | 92-56} | 21-353 60? 8-904 | 19-35 19-85 | 22-35 | 12-12 | 25.59 1985 
Beginning of — | 1936 
January, 1929 124-10} 34-883 | 92-64 | 25-18% | 29-74 12-08 18-13 18-19 18-172 | 20-383 | 34-44) won 
January, 1930! 123-91 | 34-883 | 93-22 | 25-133 | 36-624 12-09%, 18-13 18-20} 18-204 | 20-43$ | 34-65} , 
January, 1931| 123-663 | 34-76} | 92-74 | 25-044 | 46-30} | 12-05 | 18-134 | 18-16 18-164 | 20-38} | 34-48} 
January, 1932) 86-374 | 24-374 | 66-62} | 17-37} | 40-18} 8-444 17-75 18-25 18-12} | 14-25 | 30-00 1935 
January, 1933 | 85-50 24-09§ | 65-12} | 17-34% | 40-9038 8-31} 18-37} 19-408 19-31} | 14:00 | 28-50 1936 
January, 1934; 83-00 | 23-394 | 61-84% | 16-794 | 39-53) 8-09} | 19-40 19-30 22-40 | 13-71 | 29-50 1937 
January, 1935 | 74-683 21-024 | 57-623 | 15-22 | 36-06} 7°29 | 19-40 19-90 22:40 | 12-26 | 26-50 , 
January, 1936 | 74-43% | 29-24 | 61-25 | 15-153 | 35-93} 7°25} 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-24 | 26-50 
January, 1937] 105- 123 29-12 93-25 | 21-37 | i 8-964 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-19 | 26-50 
February, 105-00 | 29-02 | 93-00 | 21-40 | 70-50% 8-94 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-164 | 26-50 ST: 
March, , | 105-124 | 29-024 | 92-874 | 21-43 | 72-00t 8-93 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-144 | 26-50 ' 
April, 106-374 | 29-06 92-97 | 21-473 78-50t 8-93} 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-16 | 26-50 
May, 110-374 | 29-263 | 93-91 21-58 85-00 9-01 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-284 | 26-50 The | 
June, 110-624 29-234 93-62} 21-594 85-00t 8-95} 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-29 | 26-50 I 
July 124-75 29-354 | 93-93} | 21-60} 85-003 8-994 | 19-40 19-90 | 22-40 | 12-32 | 26-50 =. 
August, 132-75 29-594 94-624 21-684 85-00t 9-023 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12:374 | 26-50 
September 132-784 29-48 94-374 21-624 85-00? 9-004 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-354 26-50 
October, ,, | 146-68} 29-41 94-158 21-56 80-007 8-954 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-334 | 26-50 
November,, {| 147-123 29-334 94-25 21-46 80-002 8-974 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12°344 26-50 _ 
December ,, | 147-093 29-36 94-843 21-594 80-007 8-984 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-374 | 26-50 
January 1,1938' 147-28} 29-464 95-00 21-614 80-002 8-98 19-40 19-90 22-40 | 12-41 | 26-50 
Buenos | moe Rio de | Monte Valpar Hong | 4% Co 
| = ad : 24% Co 
New York) “gives | Janeiro | Video aiso Bombay kong Shanghai; Kobe | Singapore Ma. 
| } nies -| —_ a ee Wdinary : 
| | Cotton ( 
| Dollars | Pence to | Pence to | Pence to | Pesos to | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling Moto 
| to {1 Peso Milreis Peso £ | to Rupee | to Dollar | to Dollar| to Yen | to Dollar Oil (8) 
j | | lectric 
| st a + ee oe 2 &. _ * s 6¢ Miscellas 
SE tincansedetions 4-863(b) 47-62 | 5-899 51 40-00 16 | .. - 2 07%] 2 4 
Highest, 1935 _......... 4-988 19-834. 348 224§ | 1288 | 1 6% | 2 8 1 104 Ll i323 
SE’ wes wsnencses 4-714 17-40c 245 18 #5§ 115 1 64 | 1 3 1 2} | 1 1%} 24 eT 
Highest, 1936 5-07} 18-90 2 i} 27§ 136 1 6% 1 4 ee 123;24 5 . 
Lowest, ,, soos | OTE 16-00 2h 221§ | 127 1 64 1 2% 12%) 1 12 | 24 3 
Highest, 1937 ......... 5-03 17-13: 3% 263§ | 1314+ 1 6% 1 3} 1 22 | 1 24; 2 4 3 T 
Lowest, ,, 4-873 16-00. 2 2435 125+ 1 64/1 2%) 1 18t] 1 = 24 2 
Beginning of 3 
January,1929 ......... 4-854, 479 5 #8 51 | 39-64 | 1 6y| 2 Of | 2 7 | 1103 | 2 3% = 
January, 1930 ......... 4-87 it 454 5 463 | 39-80 | 1 524] 1 8 214 | 2 Of] 2 3} = 
January, 1931 ......... 4-854 35 #8 4% 353 | 39-89 1 5334/1 181 15 | 2 OF 2 3} iS 
January, 1932 ......... 3-383 404 4} 314 | 28-00 1 67,| 1 53 111% | 2 04 2 4 5 
January, 1933 ......... 3-333 42} 53 30 t 1 6% | 1 3} 1 7#| 1 3 | 2 3f 5 
January, 1934............ 5-15 3545 44§ 354+ t 1 6% | 1 5% 1 4% | 1 2H) 2 4% = 
January, 1935 ......... 4-943 274 § 348 2048 117 1 64 1 8} 1 5 ; 2 | 2 44, 3 
—. eee 4-924 | 18-25 2548 224§ 127+ 1 64 | 1 38 1 2 | 1 24] 2 4 = 
anuary, 1937 .........; 4:90#% | 16-05 2 45 263§ | 131-5+ 1 6% | 1 2#| 1 24 | 1 18 | 2 44, 5 
February, ,,_......... 4-898 16-25 | 3§ 2635 128+ 1 62, 1 2%) 1 2%) 1 1H] 2 44 
March, cd lneedenen 4-88; 16-25 3§ 2638 128+ 1 64 | 1 2H 124%); 12 | 2 4% 
April, 4-894 16-16 | 32§ | 263§ | 128t 1 6% 1 2% 1 23] 1 2 | 2 4% = 
May, it. ene tebers 4:94 4 16-30} | 38 27§ 128+ 1 6} 1 2% 1 24 | 1 2 2 4% = 
June, hs aaearenie 4-928 16-11 | 38 2736 128+ 1 6} 1 2%] 1 26] 1 2 2 4% = 
July, ss enalichanse: & 16-34 | 3%§ | 28§ | 128t 1 63 1 2H 1 2} | 1 133 | 2 4% 3 
Seren . | 4-984 16-454 | 3%§ | 285 | 128t | 1 64 1 29 1 2} 1 19h | 2 49 
September,,, ......... 4-96% | 16-48 348 | 288 125+ 1 6h 1 3 1 2it| 1 2 244 7 
October, __,, 4-95 # 16-54 3248 28§ 124+ 1 6} is 1 2% 1 2 2 4% Si 
November,,, ......... 4-96} 16-71 | 2 #85 267§ | 124+ 1 6 | 1 3 1 2} . 2 2 4% on 
December, ,,_......... 4-984 | 16-994 | 2% 259§ | 124t | 1 6% | 1 3 1 24% | 12 | 2 4% 
January 1, 1938......... 4-994 | 17-034! 23 | 254 | 125¢ | 1 6 1 1 38 12%/1 2 | 2 4% 
§ Unofficial quotations. + Nominal (export rate). t Nominal. (b) Par, 8-23 34 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
1934. (c) Paper pesos to f from January, 1935. * Previous to September 20, 1931. 
~ . . . . a : ro 7 
VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AVERAGE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND 
— nial 
(Average values of year 1935 — 100) EXPORTS 


(Average of vear 1935 = - 100) 












92-0 ; 118-1 | 110-0 October-December ......... 109°1 


{ 
| Exports ot | s Exports | ich 
Period | Total Imported | Net | British Period Total | Imported Net | Britt 
. | Imports | Merchan- | Imports Exports | Imports | Merchaa- | Imports Exports. 
| dise | | dise | 
| eee 
1986 — January-March | 102-8 | 1071 | 102-6 | 98:4 1936—January-March ..........0+++ | 103-0 107°1 | 102-7 | 101-2 
April-June ....... | 103-4 | 109-7 | 102-9 | 94-6 ED EIIIED  ansesssacussnseconeds 103°6 109°1 | 103° 1 1011 
July-September ..... .. | 103-4 90-1 104°4 102-9 July-September ............... ; 105-1 106°8 1050 | 103"¢ 
October-December ......... |. 116-2 118-4 } 08-6 102°$ 
| 


SI cinstieciesnsnwesensees | 106-5 99-7 | 307-0 101-5 Year | 105°3 110-2 105-0 | 10179 


1969—January—March ............... | 105-7 102-3 | 106-0 108-2 1937—January—March ............0+ |} 114-9 | 382-6 | 113 , ‘s 
TD <ccscesecsospoonnccen 111-1 117-9 | 110-5 |; 112-0 PID - ccaninianednresénne . | 120-9 133°7 ; 119°9 a 
July-September ..............+ ; 109-8 100°1 110°6 111-6 July-September ............... 124°5 136-6 | 123°7 118 

120-4 | 1132 





October-December ......... | 26- 2 28°6 2-8 October-December ......... 120°6 123-3 
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NEW CAPITAL _ DISTRIBUTION OF ISSUES 





‘Old Basis | New Basis 
| 


DESTINATION OF NEW CAPITAL | aah 


| Year 1936 | Year 1937 | Year 1936 | Year 1937 




















United British Foreign 7 LL =... we £ [ue eet ee A 
Kingdom Possessions Countries British Government Loans ...... | 60,253,900 | 95,750,000 | 60,253, 900) 143,137,100 
Colonial Government Loans ... 375,000 | 2,475,000 884 ,900\ 3°733.000 
Years £ (Old Basis) f£ £ Foreign Government Loans ... Nil 5,790,000 | 3,460,100} 6'869,800 
2 British Corporations, Counties 
eoccce ‘ 00 F , 
1928 wseeseeeeeee 263,583,100 63,158,400 42,316,6 and Public Boards ............ | 79,462,200 | 43,742,300 | 82,090,500) 45,352,100 
A 198,026,500 60,977,000 26,235,900 Colonial Corporation Loans....... 1,980,000 | 3,356,800 | 1,980, 000 3'356.800 
. British Railways ..............006. Nil Nil 27,300} Nil 
saeienatecnee : 00 : J 
1930 ...... 170,646,100 61,448,200 35,706,4 Colonial Railways .....-+........ Nil 258,000 Nii 258,000 
54,502,000 38,508,400 9,183,900 Foreign Railways ...............+.. Nil Nil §12,000} 96,000 
— 3 Australasian Mines ............... 1,172,500 3,002,700 1,408,200| 4,722,800 
9 ‘ 000 . 7 ’ ’ ’ “, , ’ , > 
163,072,000 25,547,000 201,01 South African Mines............... 11,063,000 | 4'621.000 | 15,231,600| 15,345,100 
BE atacsieatains 210,240,500 29,150,800 5,389,200 Other Mines ...............0......-. | 2,659,800 | 1,542'009 | 9,758,100| 14,953,200 
' Exploration, Financial and In- 
q >» , 
19SH sseseverserereeees 137,680,300 29,923,400 1,495,000 vestment Trust.......c.csse000+. 12,989,400 | 15,869,800 | 27,340,800| 33,664,800 
BEES cccccccscseccccces 220,651,100 15,240,500 256,000 Breweries and Distilleries ...... 3,549,800 3,294,000 | 15,800,900) 9,168,800 
990 245 947 Merchants, Importers, etc. ...... 644,700 Nil 893,100) 25,300 
2% 345 y 7 ) is y “ » po ’ ’ , 
TEED ccccecccoceccoccce 30,345,000 24,798,000 698,000 Stores and Trading ......... "| 9.169;400 | 3,190,400 |*78,505,800| 8,950,700 
1937 ...cccccccereeeses 223,169,100 21,130,400 6,342,500 Estate and Land .................. | 1,302,600 637,300 | 1,660, 500) 1,434,700 
I 2 Aicstcenelicisiagiicanlnp | 401,200 | 1,860,200 | 1,980,200| 2,396,500 
(New Basis) ae cele aa 1,870,600 835,200 2,243,000| 29,831,490 
1935 326.800,000 29.323.000 1.196.000 Iron, Coal, Steel anc 1 En: gineering | 21,758,500 | 17,164,800 36,695,200] 28 464,800 
ee ere ee Ce Electric Lig ht, Power, Tele- 
SEY Sactentntaesesenee 448,434,000 33,881,000 11,640,000 graphs and Telephones ...... 5,892,200 | 11,599,500 | 10,727,100) 13,259,600 
207 Ene _ 7 108 ¢ Tramway and Omnibus ..... 363,400 | 406,000 7,611,700) 4,935,300 
eocccccccccccce 387,530,601 53,417,7 ,108,300 , , , , ’ 
1937 ... 87,530,600 63,417,700 7,108,30 Motor Traction and Manufac- | 
NMR sated Se ecscicaauxicccnca |} 2,106,400 | 1,544,100 | 13,096,400| 3,233,300 
Gas and Water... | 2'659;200 | 179877700 10,870,800, 7,240,100 
Hotels, Theatres and Entertain- | 
| 


Docks, Harbours and Shipping 62,500 951,500 | 4,092 ‘900 9,120,400 
Banks and Insurance 3,920 "900 2,195,900 | 3,920,900} 8,565,600 
. . ‘ ” ° N ‘ 2 ce 9° ) 26.000! ~ 
The following table is compiled from the Actuaries’ Invest- Manufacturing and Misc llaneous| 36,080,900 | 24,526,700 | 95,836,000] 55,959\200 


ment Index :— Totals... ; 255,671,000 |: 251, 642,000 1493 887 r, 500 458 056,700 vee 








7 ’ ts . | 2,657,100 | 3,522,406 5,114,200| 3,896,100 

STO K M AN R K | 2 | P R | ( I ‘S I N 19 3 7 puienneenl Proprie tary Articles 275, 800 158700 1,891, 400) 3,446,200 
| 3 
| 
I: 





* Includes £67,500,000 Bo nus Share of F. Ww. Woolworth and Company. 


Pric Yields (%) _D. AILY AVER« AGE | MONEY RATES 





\ 
| 
| 

Group (and No. of | 























(Dec. 31, 1928 10 - Seiihiiadacanapsaeilamacaiaias a 
tien) | |} Market | _ 
ny I 20 D 3 | pH " I : ‘ Bank | Rate, | Deposit Short 
nO. Sey ae 2 ecco Years Rate 3 Months’ Rate, Loans 
| 1936 1937 1936 =| 1937 | § Bills Banks 
| } sills | 

| ia & sa @ £6. @& £ s. d, 

Fixed Interest | 411 0 420 211 0 39 3 
23% Consols (1) 150-9 132-7 5 3-36 § 00 410 3 300 > 
Misc, indl. deb. (20) 125-6 121-5 | 3-93 4-09 413 0 4 410 213 0 315 0 
Misc. ind]. pref. (47) 122-5 115-6 1-23 1°46 410 0 43 0 210 0 312 6 
wdinary : 510 0O § § 4 | 310 0 412 3 
Cotton (6) 52-4 -6 2°01 2°60 3 8 5 212 3 1 8 § 29 6 
Iron and Steel (12) 83-0 65-9 76 6°04 318 7 311 0 a ae 3.010 
Motors (5) 8-9 38-5 4-97 5-98 3 116 1 &§ 2 118 7 
Oil (5) . 97-4 S4°4 85 7-68 2 3 010 0 015 § 
Electric supplies (10) 157-0 129-9 3-46 4°85 2 010 O 0 1610 
Stores and Catering (17 88-0 64°4 3:86 4°35 2 010 0 © 14 10} 
Miscellaneous (58) . 81-3 66°4 3:87 16 2 010 0 015 6 
2 010 0 015 1 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL _ 000,000 RESERVE FUND - £1.000,000 
PAID CAPITAL - £2,000,000 CURRENCY RESERVE £500,000 


Wil 





ELPA NAVAL LT Acasa — 


= Directors : 

= Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (Chairman). SYDNEY PaRKEs, Esq. 
Tre Rr. Hon. Lorp Batrour or Burierau (Deputy Chairman). RicHarp Durant Trotrrer, Esq. 
Tue Rr. Hon, Viscount Hamppen, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G. ARTHUR WILLIs, Esa. 


Advisory Director in New Zealand: Sir JAMES GROSE. 


AMG LL TT 


Head Office >—8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. Chief Office in New Zealand : WELLINGTON. 
Manager: A. O. Norwoop. General Manager: P. R. M. Hanna. 
Secretary: J. H. Lawnin, Assistant General Manager: G. G. LITTLEJOHN. 


The Bank conducts every description of Banking Business connected with New Zealand 


ay 
I 
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IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1839 





| 


















CAPITAL AUTHORISED £1,000,000 | RESERVE FUND - - - - £100,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - £600,000 | TOTAL ASSETS - - - ~- £4,324,575 














HEAD OFFICE: 25/31 Moorgate, LONDON, E.C. 2 


GREECE : 


EGYPT : Central Office—ATHENS CYPRUS . 
Central Office—ALEXANDRIA 33 Branches and Agencies Central Office—NICOSIA 


§ Branches and Agencies 4 Branches and Agencies 


EVERY FORM OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICE 


THE BRITISH BANK FOR THE NEAR EAST 
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= NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


FASTERN BANK LTD.| °C vmenr= 
e ESTABLISHED 1856 


Heap OrricE: CROSBY SQUARE, 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3 Semenidiaain Sialic 


Narpis, Stock, Lonpox.” Mansion House 5241 (3 lings) 





ovens Capital - £2,000,000 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL =~ £2,153,335 
paid-up Capital - - £1,000,000 PAID-UP CAPITAL ~- ~~ £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £500,000 RESERVE FUND - - - £1,050,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Col. The Hon. Sir SIDNEY PEEL, Baar., C.B., D.S.O., Chairman 


BRANCHES: BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, KARACHI, Lt.-Col. The Hon. GEORGE ' iia 

AKERS-DOUGLAS H. S. H. GUINNESS 
MADRAS, COLOMBO, SINGAPORE, The Hon. ARTHUR M. ASQUITH, Sir SIGISMUND F, MENDL, 
BAGHDAD, BASRA, § AMARAH, aia ce 

*RANCIS GOLDSMITH Sir CHARLES D. SELIGMAN 
MOSUL, KIRKUK, BAHRAIN Mauager—Francis GoLpsmiTH 

Sub-Manager—R. E. de B. Bare 
Asst. Sub-Manager Chief Acoountant & Seoretary 
Conducts all descriptions of a. K. W. Baows 5. 5. Jonmees 


Banking business with the East. ee ee ee 
Auditors: 

Current Accounts are opened FE, SRD Sh Oe. 

and Fixed Deposits are received mh aan on 

at rates of interest which may NATIONAL Provincia. Dane, Limrrep 


be ascertained on application. 


SN a eds Treasury Bills, Bank and Mercantile Bills negotiated. 
Money received on Deposit at Call and Short Notice at the 
EXECUT ORSHIPS and TRUS TEESHIPS Current Market Rates of Interest, and for longer periods 
ee : upon specially agreed terms 
UNDERTAKEN. 


Loans granted upon approved securities. 





All communications to be addressed to the Manager. 







Tre 


Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
ts limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 
1929 of the Colony) 










GOSPODARSTWA 
KRAJOWEGO 


(NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK) 












AUTHORISED CAPITAL... ... 000, 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP... ... $20,000,000 

: STERLING ... .... £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS 4 FONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS ... $20,000,000 


Head Office - - HONGKONG 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
G. MISKIN, Chairman 
Hon. Mr M. T. JOHNSON, Deputy-Chairman 












JEROZOLIMSKA 1, WARSAW 


Telegraphic Address: KRAJOBANK, WARSAW 































J. K. BOUSFIELD K. S. MORRISON 

A. H. COMPTON Hon. Mr J. J. PATERSON 

Hon. Mr S. H. DODWELL T. E. PEARCE 

J. R. MASSON A. L. SHIELDS P . x . c 

aid- Cap . 150,000,000 
CHIEF MANAGER - Sir VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN d up a} ital Z| 15 , , 


Reserve Fund: Zl. 46,485,755 




















BRANCHES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, : | 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Ha phong, Hamburg, Total of Balance sheet, as on December oi, 1936 | 









Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, 
Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei 


Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. 


Zi. 2,571,616,980 
















| 
18 Brasche: Correspondents all 









COMMITTEE IN LONDON : 





















The Hon. Alexander Baring 5 e¢ Macdonogh, in Peiand ever the world 
A. H. Barlow ‘ } | : M.G 

D. G. M. Bernard C. F. Whigham 

C. A. Compben sANAGERS IN LONDON ; HANDLING OF BANKING 
taunt: Ce. Delany hii. TRANSACTIONS OF EVERY 
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The Trend 


THE decline in British business activity which was heralded 
Jast summer by a reduction in the volume of new orders 
placed with industry and actually set in last October, has 
continued during the past month. Thus, The Economist’s 
index of activity, adjusted for seasonal movements, fell from 
1134 (1935 160) in August and September to 1103 in 
December. ‘Ihe December index was only one point above 
that for December, 1936. Practically the whole of the expan- 
sion of business activity during the first nine months of the 
year, therefore, has been cancelled by the decline during the 
past three months. 

' Hopes cherished earlier last year that any decline in new 
capital investment for the home market might be offset by 
an expansion of exports have been disappointed by the simul- 
taneous deterioration on the world economic front. Indeed, 
our index of the 
volume of ex- 
ports of British 
manufactures, 


—_— 


1929 


E ECONOMIST 


TRADE SUPPLEMENT 
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of Business 


ber and 1734 in December. The phenomenal increase in steel 
consumption since last spring was due, in a large measure, to 
the increase in armament expenditure, which is chiefly concen- 
trated on the metal-using industries. Although the volume of 
new business in iron and steel has tended to decline in recent 
weeks, the pressure for delivery remains as strong as ever, an 
indication that activity in consuming industries is likely to 
remain at a high level for some time. If anything, the demand 
for steel for armament purposes is still tending to increase, 
but this tendency is offset to some extent by a reduction in 
new orders for civil purposes. 

The engineering industries on the whole remain active, 
though even in these branches of activity there has been a 
slight rise in unemployment during December and a reduction 
in the volume of new business. If allowance is made for the 
unfavourable 
weather condi- 


1933.—«1934 19351936 . ; 
~ ) tions on the day 


| of the count, 





after rising from INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY | building opera- 
1083 in Decem- 10 ~ #0} tions have so far 
ber, 1936, to I9SS°100 been fairly well 


1224 in June, chai 
1937, fell to |i 
1054 in Decem- 
ber. Despite a 
slight rise be- 
tween Novem- 
ber and Decem- 
ber, last month’s 
index is appre- 
clably below the 
figure for the 
corresponding | 
month a year 
earlier. More- 
over, there has been no definite improvement in the inter- 
national situation during recent weeks. The shrinkage in world 
trade, for example, is reflected in the persistent decline in 
The Economist’s index of shipping freight rates. The firmer 
tendency on the markets for primary products, noticeable at 
the beginning of this month, has not been maintained. Further, 
as a result of the shrinkage of world trade, competition shows 
a tendency to increase, a development which is likely to 
hamper British exports and reduce its profitability if domestic 
conversion costs remain on the up-grade. 

While current activity still remains at a high level, there 
are unmistakable signs of a gradual, though in some cases 
slight, downward trend in most branches of activity, with the 
exception of those engaged in re-armament work. That 
domestic activity as a whole is gradually receding is also 
indicated by the sharp decline in our index of the volume of 
raw material imports from a high point of 133 in September 
to 99 in December. Moreover, the volume of imports in 
December was substantially smaller than a year earlier, when 
our index stood at 1084. Further indications of the unfavour- 
able trend at home were given by the unemployment figures 
for December, which showed an increase of the number out 
of work in almost every branch of industry. Nevertheless, 
Present indications do not point to a precipitous recession in 


60)__ anand a 


activity, such as that which has occurred in the United 
States. 

The latest devel mer n the principal branches of 
activity ‘Y . 1 ”n mao > and 2 In eener i] 
On and cteel and metal ne ' ’ ' » very 


re ‘al ih ' . 1 J ‘ ane ; 





maintained, 

oo} though here, 

again, the trend 

appears to be 

oni Slightly down- 

ward. For the 

first time for 

some years the 

proportion of in- 

sured persons 

unemployed in 

the building in- 

industry in De- 

cember showed 

an increase over the corresponding month a year earlier. The 

building plans (excluding Government contracts) passed by 

140 local authorities, rather surprisingly, showed an increase 

of 12.5 per cent. over the corresponding month of 1936. The 

increase, however, was due entirely to the higher value of the 

plans passed for dwelling houses, for plans for factories, 
workshops and other classes of building showed a decline. 

Hesitancy in business is also reflected in the consumption 

goods trades, where unemployment has increased almost with- 

out exception between November and December, and was 

higher than a year ago in many branches, including textiles, 

clothing, and the food, drink and tobacco trades. Owing to 

the fact that purchasing power is still increasing through the 

distribution of higher profits and wages, the increase in the 

value of retail trade has not yet been arrested, but the rate of 

expansion in the volume of turnover has perceptibly slowed 

down. 

In most other countries business activity is either declin- 

ing or stationary. In the United States, for example, the con 

traction of industrial activity continued throughout December 


but there are now signs that the decline has been arrested, at 

least temporarily. Scandinavia, Austria, Belgium, Holland and 

Switzerland appear to be marking time. In Germany ind 
rial production has so far been maintained, but in F: 
here activity showed an upward trend until D 

has since been a fairly rapid increas I 
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